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ABSTRACT 

The manual is designecf to be used with a basic 
one-week training program for adalt education personnel. It is not 
intended to guide teachers toward modifying existing programs, 
piloting new programs, or institutionalizing a new idea. It was 
designed to help teachers identify the purpose of the typical adult 
student, to give specific information to resolve some of the 
important issues, and to expose teachers to certain basic areas of 
interest, information, and techniques concerning the total adult 
education program. Individual chapters deal with: the design of the 
Louisiana staff development project; introduction to the program of 
adult education in Louisiana; awareness of the und^r-educated adult 
and implications for the teacher; developing behavioral objectives 
for adult learners; individual prescription instruction (three 
chapters — beginning, intermediate^ and advanced levels); the concept 
of the community school and adult education ^'learning centers; 
innovative programs of special interest to adult education personnel; 
.problems of major Interest to adult education personnel; and adapting 
the career education concept to adult education. Each chapter afrer 
the first begins with an outline of its behavioral objectives', 
activities, and narrative. Most chapters have short bibliographies 
and supporting transparencies. (Author/PR) 
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PREFACE 

Region VI Adult Basic Education teacher- training has made great strides 
during the past few years • Adult education personnel have been exposed to a 
variety of national, regional and state institutes; state and loca] in-service 
and pre-service workshops; special interest seminars, conferences, and meetings; 
and rraining programs resulting from the activities of special projects through- 
out the region. ^ 

Since the initial development of adult basic training activities, univer- 
sity teacher-training programs have been limited primarily* to regional and state 
institutes conducted in two or three-week sessions during the summer.: The sum- 
mer programs, compiled with special project activities, have composed the major 
involvement of the institutions of higher education in Adult Basic Education 
and have been funded directly from federal funds of Section 309 of Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966. 

Teacher-training projects from Section 309 funds have been utilized in 
Region VI by a number of colleges and universities - each offering institute 
programs of a somewhat specialized nature with a limited number of participants 
able to attend these programs. The concept of training partlrcipants at these 
programs, to be utilized as teacher-trainers back in their local systems, has 
never proved completely effective due to the fact that there has been no finan- 
cial or on-going assistance to the teacher-trainers for definite commitment to 
follow-ujJ activities o|-»the training sessions. In addition, the selection of 
participants has not been, in- all cases, relative to the type of regional or 
national programs as teacher-trainers often do not have, the support o^f their 
local administrators nor a position of levity which would enable them to do 
local teacher-training during the school year. Only when the support of the 
State Department of Education and the screening and selection of participants 
is done in relation to the nature of the institute program will training activ- 
ities be disseminated properly to the local level. 

The teacher-training activities carried on through institutes in Region VI 
have been successful to a large degree in attempting to cope with ^ variety of 
specialized interests and have helped to stimulate growth of local and state 
training programs. However, the national, regional, and state Institute pro- 
grams have been made available only on a short-course basis to a very small 
minority of the total number of ABE personnel employed in the region, with the 
vast majority of local adult educators having had no institutionalized trainihg. 
One of the primary objectives of the development of a consistent and on-going 
teacher-training program in Louisiana, would be to o-ffer a basic training course 
to every teacher in the state who has not received any institutionalized train- 
ing in ABE. It is felt that this is the first priority that must be met in 
attempting to develop a statewide staff development program for Loui«iana. 

The first phase of the Louisiana Regional VI Staff Development Project will 
be conducted during the summer through the initiation of a series of one-week 
teacher-training workshop programs at the University of Southwestern Louisiana, 
in Lafayette, and offered to all adult education personnel in the state who have 
not had previous training experience. 
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The second phase of the design would be conducted during ti^e fall and 
spring and consists of initial planning for the establishment of a graduate 
degree program in Adult Education at the University of Southwestern Louisiana, 

The concept behind the internal development of the short-term introductory 
training program for adult education personnel was not to provide a composite 
program for s.trict implementation by' every local teacher. The very nature of 
the program of ^dult education lends itself to first understanding the needs 
•and problems of adults in order to' provide meaningful instruction and to 
continue the adult in an educational prpgram of personal improvement to meet 
their goals. Therefore, there can be no otje way, one technique, one material, 
or one concept that will provide specific solutions to the wide variety of 
individual interests and problems that each adult brings into the program. This 
program was designed offer teachers some suggestions that might assist them 
in meeting some of" the needs. 

It is not intended to guide the teachers toward modification of existing 
programs, toward piloting new programs, or toward institutionalizing a new 
idea, if that teacher feels that his progi^am is effective. , It; was designed to 
help the teacher identify the purpose of the typical adult student, to give 
specific information to resolve some'^f the iiiq)ortant issues, and to expose 
teachers to certain basic areas of interest, information, and techniques 
"concerning the total Adult Education Program. 

Many of the ideas presented in this program have been preached and prac- 
ticed by adult personnel since they set foot in their classroom. However, 
this is the first time that these concepts have been written^ down, organized,^ 
and presented for constructed discussion and reaction by the participants in 
a formal instructional program. All may not necessarily be completely new 
to you as an adult teacher; therefore, this workshop would be a compliment 
to you in that you are already knowledgeable of these concepts and art- 
practicing them in your classrooms. It wourd also assure ypu that as an 
adult education' teacher you are "on the right track"; and, in the end, you 
may be introduced to something new that will help you to better perform your . 
role as an adult education teacher. 

\ Robert W. Boyet , Editor 

Staff Development Specialist 

Louisiana State Department of Education 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 



I. PURPOSE 

The basic purpose behind the first phase of the Louisiana Adult 
Education Staff Devleopment Project was to sponsor a two-week planning 
conference in which a select group of local adult educat ^ 'nvolved 
in the planning, development, "and compilation of a basi % work- 

shop in which approximately 300 teachers of adult educat^v.. >^ill acquire 
skills and develop materials for teaching and understanding the under- 
educated adult. 

In addition to the emphasis on the instructional phase of the Adult 
Education Program, trainers w^re inyolyed jLn-_devel^^'ng specific topic 

— areaa-with referenc¥"to the concept of career educat ioti, the development 

of adult learning center facilities in local programs, ap awareness of 
the characteristics of the undereducated adult, and basid background 
information regarding general operational and funding sources of the 
Adult Education Program. 

U^. GENERAL OBJECTIVE 

'j 

The general objective of the trainers during the tw^week planning 
conference was to develop a basic one-week, teacher-training program for 
the following reasons: - . . 

A. to provide the teacher with skills, knowledge and understanding 
of concepts needed for teaching the undereducated adult. 

B. to have the teacher acquire a knowledge of equipment and materials 
designed for teaching the adult student. 

C. to instruct the teacher in the development of mini-curricula 
and individual prescription program/study sheets in the areas of 
Reading and Math, at varying levels of instruction. 

D. to provide the teacher with a general knowledge of the rationale 
underlying the learning center concept, the concept of career 
education, and innovative programs in adult education. 

E. to provide the teacher with a basic knowledge of the historical 
development, current status projected trends, and nature of 
educational components of the Adult Education Program in Louisiana. 

III. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

The teacher-trainers will develop an adult education training program 
that will enable participants in attendance to compliete the following 
behavioral objectives in each of the indicated areas of the program. 

A. After the completion of the one-week workshop, participants will 
be able to define those components that constitute the Adult 
Education Program in Louisiana with reference to origin of 
establishment, authority to administer said programs, and general 
policies and procedures of their operation. 

1. Major category - background and introduction into adult 
education. 

2 . sub-catego r ies . 

^ Oil 
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a. Definilion oJE Adult Education in Louisiana 

b. Development of Adult Education Programs in Louisiana. 

c. Current status of Adult Education Programs in Louisiana. 
-i^ Projections and Trends in Adult Education. 

B. ^tCer completion of the program, the participants will demonstrate 
ability to determine the instructional level of individual 
students, diagnose individual ^learning difficulties by various 
methods presented by workshop staff, and devise an individualized 
prescription program ^eet for each student. 

1. major category' - evaluation and diagnosis of individual 
deficiencies 

2. - sub-category - development of individualized program sheet" 

C. After the completion of the one-week workshop, participants 

will be able to write a minimum of ten (10) specific and measurable 
behavioral objectives in the areas of Reading and Math for teaching 
individual students at a specific grade level. 

1. major category - writing behavioral objectives 

2. sub-categories 

a. identifying specific behavior 

b. defining behavioral objectives 

c. evaluating behavioral objectives 

D. At the conclusion of the workshop, participants will have 
developed a series of mini-curricula (lesson plans) in the are^s 
of Reading and Math for varying levels of instruction, based on 
criteria provided by the worjcshop staff. 

1. major category - mini-curriculum techniques which include 
behavioral objectives for individualized instruction. 

2. sub-categories 

a. mlni-curriculxim for teaching Reading 

b. mini-curriculum for teaching Math, 

E. At the end of the workshop, participants will be able to evaluate 
teaching materials in terms of reading level, adult interest 
level, and practicability for adxilt students in accordance with 
criteria Provided by the workshop staff. 

1. maj r category - materials of instruction for inclusion 
on an individual prescription program sheet . 

2. sub-categories v. 

a. special materials for teaching Reading 

b. special materials for teaching Math 

F. At the conclusion of the one-day presentation on "Awareness pf 
the Adult Education Student**, participants will be able to analyze 
and make use of 4:hose social, cult;ural, and educational back- 
grounds of undereducated adults that have meaning to the develop- 
ment of instructional techniques: 

^- 1. major category - teacher awareness in Guidance and Counseliirg--.^ 
2. sub-categories 
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a. some statistical characteristics of the under- 
educated adult in Louisiana 

b. some human characteristics of the undereducated 
adult 

c. human needs according to Maslow 

d. problems of the adult education student 

e. the role of the teacher and counselor 

f. referral services available to the adult education 
student 

■g. factors relevant to adult learning 

h, characteristics of the adult education teacher 

G. At the conclusion of the presentation concerned with the learning 
center concept, the participants will write and/or make a 
conq)arison of the learning center concept, and the ABE self- 
contained classroom. 

H. At the conclusion of the presentation concerned with the concept . 
of career education, the participants will write or suggest 
through discussion the adaptability of the concept of career 
education for Adult Education Programs. 

IV. ACTIVITIES FOR TWO-WEEK PTANNJNG CONFERENCE 

/ 

The teacher-trainers involved in the planning conference were assigned 
areas of responsibilities based upon the specific objectives listed above. 
Each trainer was concerned through individual and/or. group assignment with 
the development of a basic training program which relates to activities, 
program inplementation, and evaluation. 

V. DESIGN FOR PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION FOR EACH SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE OF THE 
ONE-WEEK PROGRAM 

The general design to be followed by each trainer in compiling the 
training program with reference to each specific objective was as follows: 

A. Behavioral objective 

B. Pre-asse ;sment 

C. Learning activities ^ 

D. Evaluation or post-test 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 

OUTLINE 

I. Behavioral Objectives 

A. The participant will list a minimum of three separately funded 
programs that constitute Louisiana's Adult Education Program. 

B. The participant will list a minimum of three concepts that 
currently describe local programs throughout the iJtate in regard 
to type and structure of adult education classes. 

C. The participant will state in writing a brief narrative explaining 
the need for adult education in Louisiana. 

D. The participant will list a minimum of three major areas of change 
in Louisiana Adult Education Programs as a result of ABE funds. 

E. The participant will list a minimum of three current projections, 
or trends, currently being initiated in the Adult Education Program 
in Louisiana. 

II. Activities ' 

The participant will be exposed in general session to a transparency 
presentation concerning the definition, nature, current status, historical 
development, need for, and trends in Adult Education in Louisiana. 

III. Narrative 

A. Introduction to the Program of Adult Education in Louisiana 

1. Definition of Adult Education in Louisiana 

2. Development of Adult Education Programs in Louisiana 

\ a. First State Appropriation in Louisiana 

b. Huey Long's Literacy Program 

c. Impact of the Depression on Adult Programs 

d. The EEP in Louisiana 

e. The WPA Education Program in Louisiana 

3. Current status of Adult Education Programs in Louisiana 

a. The Veterans Education Program in Louisiana 

b. Act 252 Adult Education Program of 1950 
c« Louisiana Requirements for GED 

d. General Attitude Toward Equivalency of GED Diploma 

e. Growth of Nonveterans Taking GED 

f. Nature of Act 252 Program 

g. Program Impact Since 1950 

T-T^^ h. Emergence of Adult Basic Education Program 

ER^C t 017 
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Nature of ABE Program 

j\ Increased Local Participation 

ic. Provided for More Supervision 

1, Increased Local Adult Education Versonnel 

m. Placed Major Emphasis on Literacy Instruction^ 

n. Definition of Functional Illiteracy 

o. Caused Major Expansion of Adult Programs 

p. Increased Demand for High School Programs 

q. Need for Expansion of High iSchool Programs 

r« Problem of Retention 

s. Efforts to cope with the Retention Problem 

t. Cooperation with Other Agencies 

u. Impact of Cooperative Programs 

V. Development of Adult Education Learning Centers 

w* Impact of Learning Centers 

X. Need for Training in Adult Education 

4. Projections and Trends in Adult Education 

a. Impact of Act 113 Program 

b. Support of Special Projects 

c. Provisions for Incentive Funding 

^ d. Center-Based Adiilt Education Programs 

e. The Mini-Center Program 

f . Community-Based Adult Education Programs - 
g« Home-Based Adult Education Programs 

h. Trends in Teacher Training 

5, Summary and Conclusion 
B. Transparencies 

1. Definition of Adult Education in Louisiana 

2. Background of Adult Education Programs in I^uisiana 

3. Nature of Existing Adult Education Programs 

4. Requirements for the High School Equivalency Diploma in Louisiana 

5. Impact of the Act ?52 Program 

6. Major Areas of Change Caused by ABE Program 

7. Impact of the ABE Program 

8., Projections and Trends for Adult Education in Louisiana 
IV. Bibliography 
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INTRODUCTION TO PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 



Definition of Adult Education 

The very nature of the term "adult education," lends itself to a wide 
variety of broad concepts, programs, pracfiqes, definitions, and descriptions. 
Adult education has been associated with and defined in reference to practically 
every learning experience that an ad^lt has been exposed to. For example, 
Lyman Bryson in his book, Adult Education , deftnca the term as "...all the 
activities with an educational puroose that are carried on by people engaged 
in the ordinary business of life."^ If we would accept this definition, Adam 
could be considered aa the first recipient of a meaningful adult education 
experience, provided by an evidently qualified instructor. Eve, and supported 
through the instructional materials of the Devil. 

It is important to realize that there is still no single definition 
universally accepted by adult educators, nor is there a universally held public 
image of adult education. Some definitions have been broad and inclusive while 
others are narrow and exclusive; some are descriptive and others are general. 
As Jerome Zeigler puts it: 

One cannot speak of "adult education" as one can speak of the public 
elementary and high school programs, and expect a common understand^ 
ing of what is meant by the term. For in addition to the range of 
activities which comprise adult education, this branch of education 
has been and continues to be conducted by a multitude of contrasting 
institutions and agencies- each providing according to its own plan 
(or) method.^ 

The adult educator and layman alike naturally tend to define "adult 
education" within the limits of their own immediate experience with it, or to 
qualify or limit the scope of their concern. As a result, adult education has 
been confused with continuing education, community education, vocational- 
technical education, agricultural extension programs, university extension 
programs, remedial education, volunteer programs, literacy programs, etc. — 
all of which are, to a degree, adult education concerns. 

A Workable Definition of Adult Education in Louisiana 

In attempting to seek a workable definition for "adult education", with 
the respect to adult education programs in Louisiana, one would have ,to qualify 
the term in reference to the servites offered in a program of adult education, 
the, target population which is eligible for attendance in such a program, the 
source of financial support for the program, and the instructional and admin- 
istrative nature of the program. 
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^ Adult Education (New York: American Book Company, 1936), p. 3. 

"Continuing Education in the University," The Contemporary University , 
bert W« Morrison (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966), p. 130. 
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The basic service offered in a program of adult education which this 
paper shall be concernea with is an academic, instructional program which 
would qualify an enrollee to take the Tests of General Education Development 
(GET)) for receipt of a high school equivalency diploma or to upgrade his 
academics. The target population eligivle would be adults 18 years of age 
and older who have less than a high school education and those adults 16 
years of agt? and older who have less than an eighth grade education. The 
source of financial support for the program would be through funds appro- 
priated by the state and/or federal government which provides for an individ- 
ualized instructional program in the basic subject matter areas* of reading, 
writing, mathematics, and language arts, administered by the State Department 
of Education through local public school systems. 

Based upon these limitations, and for the purposes of this paper, a ' 
working definition of "adult education in Louisiana" would be "an academic 
program utilizing an individualizacf ^Instructional approach, offering adults 
18 years of age and over, with less than a high school education, the oppor- 
tunity to upgrade their educational status and complete their secondary 
education, and adults- of 16 years of age, and over, the opportunity to complete 
their elementary education in an organized program funded by the state or 
federal legislature and administered by the Louisiana State Department of 
Education through local public school systems." 

Utilizing the definition of adult education in Louisiana mentioned 
previously, the present status of Louisiana's adult education program may be 
viewed ^definitively. 

<k • 

First State Appropriation in Louisiana 

Although most adult educators in Louisiana refer to the passage of Act 252 
by the 1950 session of the Louisiana Legislature as the first state appropri- 
ation for adult education, Louisiana was among those twenty-one states which, 
by 1930, made provisions for state aid to adult education. Dr. E. D. Schumache 
in his historical analysis of adult functional illiteracy in Louisiana states: 

The first public programs for adult education in Louisiana were 
developed at the local level and were intermittent in nature. 
The presence of many unassimulated foreign- bom adults and the 
high illiteracy rate among citizens was revealed by the Army 
during Americanization and literacy courses before 1920. These 
programs were limited to the larger cities in the state, with 
New Orleans providing the most extensive adult schooling oppor- 
tunities .... It was not until the administration of 
Governor Huey P. Long that active support was given to a campaign 
to eliminate adult illiteracy in Louisiana. A special session 
of the legislature in 1928 passed a "malt tax" law and dedicated 
the receipts therefrom for use in proj^rams designed to combat 
adult education deficiencies.^ 



^The Struggle Against Functional Illiteracy in Louisiana (Sulphur, 
Louisiana: Maplewood Books, 1973), p. 42. 
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Huey Long * s Literacy Program 

Long's literacy program was initiated in February, 1929, and offered 
a twenty-four lesson course of study stressing the fundamental elements of 
readi9g, writing, and numbers, taught by regular public school teachers in 
late afternoon and evening classes. During the first year of operation, 
over 100,000 adults were enrolled, of which more than 80,000 were Negroes. 
The literacy program was so^ successful that in the summer of 1929, the 
Roseawald Foundation donated $50,000 to aid the state in financing its 
continuance. The program was continued on a smaller scale, but due to the 
approach of the depression and further loss of school revenues, it was 
dropped at the end of the 1932-33 school session. It did, however, bave a 
direct impact on Louisiana's literacy ranking in the national census. In 
1920, Ix)uisiana once again was at the bottom of the national literacy rankings, 
with 21.9 per cent of the total adult population classified as illiterates; 
but in 1930, the state had reduced that figure to 13.5 per cent, making more 
progress than any other state and climbing from last position to 47th. ^ 



Impac t of the Depression on Adult Programs 

Most state support for adult education, started after World War I, was 
dropped during the depression of the 30's, as public schools began to cut 
costs: but the depression produced a federally-- funded program that had far- 
reaching effects on adult education. The passage* of the Emergency Education 
Prograir (EEP), in 1933, initiated a relief program for unemployed teachers 
who were hired to teach adults in nearly every state in the union — about 
44,000 unemployed teachers instructed about 1,725,000 adults under the 
direction of state and local public school authorities. 

The EEP in Lo uisiana 

r 

Vi 

In Louisiana, the EEP provided four major areas of adult instruction — 
literacy classes, vocational agricultural and home economics classes-, voca- 
tional rehabilitation classes, and general adult education classes for 
Workers' Education, Parent Education, Avocation Training, General Academics 
Education, and Cultural Education. Through the leadership of State Super- 
intendent of Education Thomas H. Harris, who was a strong supporter for the 
fight against illiteracy in Louisiana, the state initiated its EEP program in 
1934, employing approximately 2,000 teachers and enrolling 88,000 adults in 
all phases of adult education. The following year, Louisiana dropped out of 
the EEP program due to an internal dispute with the federal authorities; and 
in 1936, state administration problems with the local school systems caused 
the program to exist in name only.^ 

The *WPA Education Program in Louisiana 

In 1936, the Works Progress Administration (WPA) Education Program was 
passed by Congress; and this agency initiated cooperation with the State 
Department of Education in sponsoring all relief education programs. By 



^Ibid., pp. 43-51. 

ERIC 

^Ibid., pp. 54-73. 
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November, 1936, the pi:ogram employed 897 teachers and had 5,256 classes in 
operation with an enrollment of 54,407 adults— -11,128 In literacy education 
and 29,927 in general adult education classes. It has been estimated that 
over 400,000 adults participated in the emergency relief education programs 
in Louisiana from 1935 to 1941. ^ 



The Veterans Education Program in Louisiana 

The formal adult academic program m Louisiana had its initial beginning 
with the emergence of the Veterans' Education Program following World War II, 
as stipulated in the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1945. In 1949, the 
Veterans' Administration, in conjunction ^with the Louisiana State Department 
of Education and local school systems^ set up academic and specialized courses 
for veterans through the use of public schools in all parishes of the state. 
Veterans were permitted to attend classes on a full-time basis, 24 hours of 
attendance per week; three-fourths time, 18 hours; one-half time, 12 hours; 
or one-fourth time, six hours; and were required to pay a tuition which would 
enable the classes to be self-sufficient. However, the veterans received a 
subsistence from the government in return, according to the number of hours 
they attended. The Veterans' Program was largest in 1951 with an enroll^^t of 
34,763 veterans, more than 80 per cent of which received instruction below the 
ninth grade level. One of the reasons for the decline in participation in the 
Veterans* Program was that its status as a public educational project was 
questioned by some school administrators duetto the fact that only veterans 
were eligible^ and not the general public. ^ This was one of the major reasons 
that lead to the emergence of a state-supported, adult education program for 
nonveterans . 



Act 252 Adult Education Program of 1950 

In order to meet the demands for academic, instructional programs for 
nonveterans leading to the GED test, the 1950 session of the Louisiana 
Legislature passed Act 252, which was the beginning of the adult education 
program in Louisiana, as we know it today. The Act states as follows: 

Appropriating, in addition to all other appropriations provided 
by law for educational purposes, the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($25,000) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950 and 
ending June 30, 1951 and the sum of twenty-fiVe thousand dollars 
($25,000) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1951 and ending 
June 30, 1952 out of the General Fund for the Purpose of the 
elementary and secondary level and to what amount.^ the sums shall 
be spent each fiscal year.^ 



6lbid., pp. 73-87. 
7lbid., p. 89. 

^Acts of the State of Louisiana-Regular Session^ 1950 (paton Rouge: 
Thos. J. Morgan's Sons, Inc., 1950), pp. 435-436. 
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The Act 252 Adult Education trcgram provided for the appropriation of 
state funds, the amount of which is determined each year by the Louisiana 
Legislature, to the State Board of Education for the Purpose of developing 
an adult education pragram. The plans and policies for the development of 
the rogram are administered through the State Department of Education and 
as initially established, offered adults nineteen years of age and o er, with 
less than a high school education, the opportunity to complete their elemen- 
tary and/or secondary education * 

Louisiana Requirements for GED . 



As mentioned previously, the demand for adult education instruction, ^ 
leading to the GED for nonveterans, was a major reasoti for the initiation of 
the progran t therefore, it is important to understand the Act 252 Prografc in 
relation to the eligibility of a nonveteran to receive a high scho.ol equivalency 
diploma upon successful completing of the GED test. Louisiana is somewhat 
different from neighboring states in regard to GED requirements, in that a 
nonveteran adult must enroll in a local adult education program and qualify 
on a standardized achievement test-before he can be recommended to take the 
GED. Requirements for nonveterans to receive their high school equivalency 
diploma are as follows: 

-: 

1. Enrollment in adult education classes and satisfactory completion of 
the Tests of General Educational Development shall determine the 
eligibility of a nonveterdn adult to receive a high school equivalency 
diploma. 

a. Before a nonveteran can be administered the Tests of General 
Educational Development, he must present himself to local 
school officials for the purpose of being administered a 
standardized achievement test at tUe high school level, A 
miftimum score of 13*0, with no one area below 12.0, must be 
attained by the individual before he can be recommended tP 
take the Tests of General EducationaSnTevelopment . 

b. In each instance, the Parish or City Superintendent of 
Schools shall certify to the State Director of Secondary 
Education that, the adult has complied with the adult education^ 
requirements* Such certification will be in the form of a 
request that the adult be administered the Teats of General 
Educational Development. This request la made by the local 
school superintendent to the Director of Secondary Education. 

c. In no instance may a nonveteran tinder the age of 19, be ^ 
graduated from the Adult Education Program; however, married 
persons under the age 19 will be eligible to enroll in adult 

r classes. 

d. in order to participate in the adult education program and be 
awarded a high school equivalency diploma, an adult must be 

a legal retlident of Louisiana. 



^Plan of (}perat;ion for the Adult Education Program , Act 252 of 1950 
(Baton Rouge; Louisiana State Department of Education, 1950), pp. 1-7. 

^ ^Handbook for School Administrators > Bulletin No. 741, Revised (Baton R^fige; 
Louisiana State Department of Education, 1966), p. 178. 
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In or^ei to Successfully pass the GED, the following requirements are 
cited: 

In order fot an individual to satisfactorily complete the -Tests 
of Ger^ral Educational Development, he must earn a Standard Score 
of 35 or above on each of the five testa of the battery; or if 
any one or more of the test scores is below 35- he must average 
a minimum of A5 on the battery of five tests. 

The standard score of 35 of above on each of the five tests of the - 
GED battery or an average standard fcore of 45 or above on the five tests, 
are the same as those ♦requirements recommended by the Commission on Accredi- 
tation of Service Experiences, These scores represent that level of achieve- 
ment which was failed by 15-20 per cent of the high school seniQrs^ tested in 
the national normative studies conducted iv 1943, 1955, and 1967. ^ 

The addition to the requirement that nonveterans ^enroll in adult education 
and score ^ minimum of 13.0 on a standardized achievement test,* Louisiana 
issues its high school equivalency diplomas to veterans and nonveterans from 
a state-approyed high school of the individual's preference. As stated in the 
HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL ADMINISIRATORS : 

Applications for high school equivalency diploma for nonvett- 
erans shall be submitted by state-approved high schools.. .A 

- . jionveteran adult shall be considered a graduate of the high 
school from whiph he received his high school equivalency 

^\ diploma. 

General Attitude Toward Equivalency of GED*-PiphLoma ^ ^ 

The general attitude that the adult education GED graduate is somewhat 
inferior to a traditional higU school graduate in reference to college success 
has never been substantiated. Dressel and Schmid's 1951 study evaluated num- 
erous investigations relating to the validity of the GED and concluded that 
a large aumber of individuals who passed the test were successful in college*^ 
work or jobs that ordinarily require a regular high school education. Tyler's 
1954 study concluded that the substantial numbers of GED graduates were 
successful in college; and, although their scholastic achievement was not 
quite as high as that of high school graduates, the differences were supris- 
ingly small. Sharon's more recent 1972 study of 1,367 students who 



^4bid., pp. 185-186 

^^ Opportunities for Educational and Vocational Advancement , Bulletin No. 10, 
Fourth Edition (Washington, D. C: Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences of the American Council on Education, 1971), p. 9. 

^^Handbook for School Administrators , pp. 180-181. 

^^P. L. Dressel and J. Schmid, An Evaluation of the Tests of General 
Educational Development (Washington, D. C: American Council on Education, 
1951), p. 8. 

^^R. W. Tyler, The Fact-Finding Study of the 'Testing Program of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute CWashlngton, D. C: Office of Armed Forces Infor- 
raation and Educaiton, Department Of Defense, 1954), p. 12. 
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had taken- the GED and been admitted to the cooperating institutions revealed 
-the following significant results: 

The p.erformance of the nontraditional students was significantly 
higher than that of graduating high school seniors on all GED 
' c^tests except English. The college grades of the GED students 
were found to be only slightly lower than those of traditional 
college students. That 72 per cent of the GED students remained 
in college during the period surveyed tan be considered an 
impressive accomplishment for„, this, group of students. 

Because of Louisiana's requirement co^^ming the eligibility of non- 
veterans to be recommended for the GED test, a high school equivalency graduate, 
must be accepted for enrollment in every ^tate college, university, and/or 
vocational-technical school; and Louisiana "employers accept the equivalency 
diploma on an equal basis with the tradj-tional graduate and in maCny casfes have 
preferred GED completions.^^ Louisiana has also been the leading sta^^ in the 
natiprt^to have the highest percentage of nonveterans passing the GED test. 

In 1971, .Louisiana' ranked ^k). 1 in the nation having the highest percent- 
age of adults passing the GED test C67 per cent), which was well above the 
national average of 69 per cent. In comparison with her neighbouring sta^^cs 
of Texas, Arkansas, .and ^lississippi, which have no real screening requirements, 
the average percentage of adults tested, but failed,, was 30.9 per cent — abbut 
the same as the national average of 31 per cent. It" should be noted that the 
average years of formal schooling completed by those individuals tested sin* the 
.four states was almost exactly the same — Louisiana, 9.6; ^Arkarfsas, 9.5; 
Mississippi, 9.7; and Texas, 9.7.^^ 

The year 1971 was not an uncommon one, as Louisiana has ranked No. 1 in 
the nation With tke highest percentage passing the GED in 1963, x966, 1967, 
and 1970, ra^iking second in 1964 and 1968, and third in 1965.^9 

Growth of ifonveterans Taking GED 

As noted previously, the growth of honveteran, adult participants in the 
GED testing program is probably the most significant factor that led to the 
emergence of state-8UJ)i:^rted adult education academic programs. In 1953, 



^^Amile T. Sharon,' The-Non-High School Graduate Adult in College and His 
Success As Predicted by the Tests of General Educational Development 
Princeton, New Jerseyi Educational Testing Service, 1972), p. 2. 

^ ^.College Accreditation Policies for Nontraditional Education ; Bulletin 
No. 11 (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1970), p. 20. 

^ ^1971 Annual Statistical Report of the GED Testing Service (Washingtojj^ D 
American Council on Education, 1971), pp. 1-3. 

^ ^Annual Statistical Report of the GED Testing Service , 1963-1972, 
compiled (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1973), p. 1. 
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veterans comj^ised 61 per cent of the total: number of individuals taking the 
GED test, and this figure has steadily decreased each year to total of j>nly 
18.7 per cent veterans participating in 1966. By comparison, nohveterans 
comprised* only 38 per c^nt of the GED testing population in 1953, but grew to 
constitute 59.7 per cent in 1966. Thus was the emergence of the Act 252 
Adult Education Program in 1950. ' , , * ' 

Nature of Act 252 Program 

As initially established, 'the Act 252 program provides evening classes 
^for adults from two to three hours each* session, twice a. week in regular 
public school facilities. Instruction is provided by certified teachers ^ ^ 
utilizing worktext materials, assigned individually. to the student on the ' 
basis of his initial grade level placement, as detemvined through an achieve-,, 
ment test* Students are given individual instruction, coupled with some group 
activities, in 1:he basic, subject matter areas of reading, mathematics, and 
language artg. The funds provided by Act 252 for 'the adult program can be 
utilized for the payment of teachers' services only. No fxmds are allocated 
for materi^als,. equipment or supplies; therefore, adults ^are required to 
purchase books, tests and materials needed for their instructional, prograjn. 

When a local parish or city school system agrees to participate in i]\e 
Adult Program of Act 252, it is the duty of the superintendent or his rapresen-*** 
tative to assume responsibility for local administration and superivision of ' 
the prpgram* The local superintendent is required to designate a member of his 
staff as being responsible for the sApjervision of the adul£ program and.- to 
certify this to the Adult Education Section of the State .Department by letter. 
The local |uperviaor is expected to assist in the organization of the clashes, 
provide a place for class meetings, employ the teacher, furnish the necessary 
supervision and professional guidance in the instructional work, and submit 
all required reports to the State Department of Education .pertaining to the 
program.^^^ ^ 

^ Funds appropriated by the Legislature to the State Department of Education, 
for the Act 252 Program are allocated to each local public school board, based 
on the number of adults in" the parish 25 years of.a^e and older who have not* 
completed the twel^:^th grade, as it Wars percentagewise to the total number 
of adults in the state who are in this educational category, a^ per the latest 
U. S. census. As mentioned, previously, funds may be used for the paj^ment of 
teachers' salaries only, at the rate of $7 per clock hour of instruction. 



^ Qcomparative Data in High School Leveq GED Testing at Official GED 
Centers 1949-1971 (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1972), p. 4 

9 1 % 

Plan of Operation for the Adult. J^^ucation Program, Act 252 of 1950 , 
pp. 1-7. ^ ' , * ' 

^^Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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School systems are reimbursed expenditures through submission of a monthly ^ 
request for reimbursement by the local superintendent to the Adult Education 
Section of the State Department of* Education. ' 

I 

Program Impact Since 1950 * 

Since its b|eginning in JL950 through June 30, 1972, the Act 252 Adult 
Education Program has enrolled a total of 193,944 nonveteran adults producing 
37,4^25 high school graduates ^ Although these figures may not be staggering 
in appearance-, it should be noted that the average annual appropriation for 
support of the Act 252 Prpgram, has been only $226,976.62, which is distributed 
among siocty-six local parish and city school systems. Based upon an average 
studeftt enrollment per year of 8,815»62 students, which includes an enrollment 
of only sixty-three people in the initial year of the program,~the annual cost 
of tfie program per student is approximately $25.74.^^ 

Emergence of Adult Basic- Education Program 

National emphasis for the need of adult education was recognized in 1965 
with the establishment of the Adult Basic "Education Program (ABE) under 
Title II, Part' B, of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1965; and the following 
year,- the Adult Education Program (ABE) became^part of Federal Elementary and. 
Secondary Ejducation Programs with passage of the Acl'ilt Education Act of 1966, 
by the United States Congress. The ABE progreun provided funds for the estab- 
lishment of an educational program offering adults, 18 years of age, and over, 
with less than ,an elementary level of education, the opportunity to complete 
the Eighth' frrade level of achievement." 



Nature of ABE Ptogram 

i 

In Louisiana, federal ABE funds were utilized to subsidize the elementary 
phase of the State Act 252 Program. As a result, Adult /Basic Education was. 
easily established on a statewide basis, taking on the/ general operational, 
'administrative, and instructional characteristics of the part-time, night 
school Adult Education Act 232 Program. But Adult Basic Education produced 
several major areas o^f change in Lotiisiana*s Adult Education Program. 



23ibid., pp. 1-2. 

^ ^Annual Program Statistics-Act 252 Adult E ^ uaation Program, 1950-1972 
(Baton Rougej Louisiana State Department of Education, 1973), p. 1. 

^ ^Rules and Ref^ulations For The Adult Education Act of 1966, Title III , 
P> L. 89-850 . (Waahlngton. D. C; Federal Register, Volume 32, Number 77)", 
pp. 6277-6278. 
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Increased Local Participation 

First of alJ , :.r provlde-j iri-^^reaseJ funding to local school systems for 
the support of larger idult yrogcami>; and these funds could be utilized for 
all* necessary expenditures to oppiatf the program on the local level. As 
a result y local school systems wc7*e more willing to encourage and support an 
adult education program wiiich providea funds for its operation at no cost to 
the local board. In 1965, only 3t> local parish systems initiated Adult Basic 
Education programs: but by 19^2, every local parish system offered adult 
education classes in the Act 2S2 High School Program and all but two offered 
Adult Basic Education classes, 

ProvidedT f or ''Hore Supervis ion^ 

Prior to 1965, lucai supervision for the adult prograni was provided by 
the local schocl system on a minimal, part-time basis. With the advent of 
federal funds for support of adminigtrative costs, local school systems 
participating eiiJploycd a local supervisor of adult education wi 'h clerical 
assistance on a statewide ratio of 30 per cent of his total administrative 
functions. In addition, there is currently a total of fifteen full-time 
.supervisors of adult education employed on the local level, as opposed to 
only one, in Orleans Parish, prior to federal funds. 



Increased Local Adult Education Personnel 

All instructors employed in the Act 252 Program were certified teachers 
who taught on a part-time basis from two to six hours per week, with a total 
of 386 teaching during the 1964-65 school yeaj. During the next year, the 
first year of operation for the ABE Program, there was a total of ^jOQ^ ^^^-I^^ 
teachers in thi state, 881 of which were basic education instructors. 



The ABE program provided not only for expansion in the number of instruc- 
tional personnel, but also in the typo of personnel employed on the local 
level. In addition to the employment of certified teachers for use in the 
basic program, a number of instructional coordinators, counselors, and para- 
professional personnel were also utilized. During 1968-*69, there were 44 
counselors providing guidance services to Adult Basic Education participanUs 
where there had been no such services offered prior to the basic program. 



^ ^An Evaluation of the Louisiana Program of Adult Basic Education Through 
June 30^ 1969 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1969), 
pp. 40-51. 

-^^Loc. cit, 

^" Annua] Evaluatioa Repurts^ Act 252 - Adult Basic Education Programs , 
. 1964-66> compiled (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 
1973), pp.. 

^ ^An Evaluation of the Louisiana Program of Adult Basic Education Through 
Jttne 30. 1969 , pp, 45-51- 
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In reference to the use of paraprof essionals' local Adult Basic Education 
programs' utilization of those individuals with less than a teaching certifi- 
cate, in an instructional capacity in the clasaroom (most of whom were graduates 
of the Adult Education program) proved so successful that the State Plan of 
Operation for the Act 252 Program was amended In September, 1970, to allow for 
the use of paraprofessional personnel in the State Act 252 classes. 



Placed Major Emphasis on Literacy Instruction 

The second major area of change was that major emphasis was placed on 
upgrading the education level oi functionally illiterate adults, which resulted 
in the initiating of the Louisiana Literacy Testing Program, the use of individ- 
ualized laboratory programs for teaching reading, and a greater awareness for 
the educator of the social, economic, and physical characteristics of the 
undereducated adult. 



Definition of Functional Illiteracy 1 

In order to understand the distinction between functional illiteracy and 
illiteracy, the following definition is cited: 

As used here, illiteracy is defined as the inability to read and 
write a simple message either in English or in any other language. 
Illiteracy, in this sense, should be clearly distinguished from 
"functional illiteracy.'* Functional illiteracy has been commonly 
used to denote a person who has completed fewer than five years of 
school and has a lack of ability or skills needed to deal with the 
problem of employment, obtaining adequate shelter, food, clothing, 
and assuming citizenship responsibilities. 31 

In 1960, Louisiana ranked highest in the nation in the number of functional 
illiterates age 25 years and over, with 21.3 per cent as compared to the 
national average of 8.3. The impact of the emergence of ABE and the Literacy 
Testing Programs was reflected in the census of 1970 which showed a reduction 
of 8.2 per cent in Louisiana's number of functional illiterates. The 1970 
census showed a decrease of 111,446 adults 25 years of age and over with less 
than five years of education in Louisiana, in 1970. The 8.2 per cent reduction 
tied Louisiana with South Carolina as being the highest per cent of illiteracy 
reduction in the United States from 1960 to 1970 — the national reduction was 
3.0 per cent. However, even with this reduction, Louisiana still ranked last 
in the illiteracy statistics in the nation, with 237.349 adults 25 years of 
age and over with less than a fifth grade education. 



on 

•^ ^Plan of Operation for the Adult Education Program-Act 252 of 1950 > p. 3. 

31 

*Marie Meno, Statistics of LOvixSiana's Adult Education Programs , 
Bulletin No. 1222 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 
1973), p. 1. 



32 



Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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Caused Ma,1or Expansion of Adult ProRrams 

Naturally, the major impact of Adult Basic; Kducalion was to cause an 
immediate expansion of .idull education opportunities ou the local level, 
primarily due to the vast recruitment activities conducted by local programs* 
With the Infusion of federal funds, Louisiana's Adult Education Program 
witnessed an immediate expansion during the '65-'66 school year. Enrollment 
increased from 10,308 in the Act 252 program in 1964-65, to 22,163 the next 
year, of which 14,607 participants were enrclled in basic education, From 
1965-1972, Adult Basic Education enrolled 9^,808 students who upgraded them- 
selves an average of 1,4 grade levels of achievement for every 91 hours of 
attendance in the program, 



Increased Demand for Hi^h School Programs 

Although this expansion was a great "shot in the arm" for adult education, 
it also caused problcTis for the state program. The vast recruitment activities 
initiated to enroll students in the basic program, coupled with the number 
of ABE students completing -the 8th grade level and seeking continuance of 
their education through high school, provided a stimulus to the high school 
classes, Tlie state-fxinded Act 252 Program could not even enroll the number of 
students registering for classes at the beginning of each school session, 
which resulted in large waiting lists;' and due to the pait-time nature of 
the adult classes, the turnover of participants allowing for openings in the 
class was not great. Even though the ABE "funds enable the state-supported 
252 Program to utilize its money for high school level instruction only 
(grades 9-12), the expansion of the elementary classes produce a greater demand 
for additional high school opportunities from adults completing the basic 
education program, 

Need for Expansic^n of High School Programs 

In 1960, there was 1,109,106 or 67,6 per cent of Louisiana's adults 25 
years of age and over who had less than a high school education , -^^ This 
figure was reduced to 57,8 per cent in the 3 970 census, but the total number 
in need ot a high school education was still 1,046,551,-^^ In addition, from 
1960-70, approximately 160,000 students dropped out of the public school systems 



3 3Annual Report for the Session 1965-66 , Bulletin No, 1081 (Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State Department of Education, 1966), pp, 112-114, 

! 

1/ 

Annual Evaluation Reports-Adult Basic Education Program, 1965-1972 , 
compiled (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Departinent of Education, 1973), pp, 1-14 

•^^ Narrative Annual Program Report-Adult Basic Education, 1969-70 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1970), p, 19, 

^ ^Digest of Educational Statistics (Washington, D, C: U, S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960), p, 126, ' 

37 

Statistics Showing the Need for Adult Education in Louisiana-1970 Census 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1972), p, 1, 
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in TLouisiana, adding to the number of adults eligible for adult education 
classes. During this same period, 1960-1970, only 23,130 adults were able 
to receive their high school diploma through the adult education program, an 
average of 2,102 adult graduates per year,^^ As evidenced by these statistics, 
present adult education programs cannot even provide the educational oppor- 
tunities necessary to keep up with the dropout rate of the public school system. 
The shortage of funds for support of adult education was pointed out in the 
October, 1970 issue of THE LAPSAE LEADER, a quarterly publication of the 
Louisiana Association of Public School Adult Educators, with the following 
comment: 

• • . During the 1969-70 school year, 9,867 Louisiana adults 
enrolled in the Act 252 Adult Education program seeking the 
opportunity to receive their high school diploma. Due to the 
lack of sufficient funds, only 3,952 were able to complete 
requirements and obtain diplomas; while forty-one of the 66 
local parish systems participating Had to close classes, ter- 
minating 3,223 students. These Al local programs comprised 
62 per cent of the total adult education high school program 
in the state. In addition to the displacement of these 
3,223 students, there was a brcklog of 14,732 students on 
waiting lists to get into adult education high school classes 
throughout the state 



Problem of Retention 

The increased enrollment in the ABE program and its concentration on 
the elementary level adult also produced one other factor that adult educators 
had not been previously concerned with — dropouts. The low retention rate 
{ of ABE students in academic classes became a major concern of the program. 

Don Seaman states: ^ 

One of the major problems for our Adult Education programs 
is that of retention — keeping students in the program. Exten- 
sive studies of ABE programs have found that the dropout rate 
ranges from about twenty per cent (20%) to almost seventy 
per cent (70%) and that most students who do drop out, do so 
during the first few meetings because they become discouraged 
quickly. 



-^ ^The School Dropout in Louisiana, Bulletin No. 1154 (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State Department of Education, 1969), p. 3. 

^^ Annual Evaluation Reports-Act 252 Adult Education Program, 1960-1970 . 
compiled (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1973), pp. 1-20. 

^*°"Did You Know?" THE LAPSAE LEADER . Volume I, No. 2, February 1, 1970. 

^^Don F. Seaman, "Starting Students Successfully in Adult Basic Education," 
Research Information Processing Center Monograph (Tallahasee, Florida: 
Florida State University, 1971), p. 71. 
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During llip i9^'t-^)) ^c.:r. -i.'M/; aJ^^lts out of a total enrollment of 
13,438 in tiie Adult ^'diuaiicn nrog-:"a:"« of jxjulsiana dropped from the 

program. Of this -lun.h.^r, ?< ^i" i^-i-^ ^yre du?. to reasons of completion of 
the progr.ini, .i</ o'v^ : 1 .t ' - * i / ' i' ' ; objective, or other factors 

which were beyond lt\e ;>i i,r.. ' <f th^ jrogram, however, over 1,000 of these 
drops were reJated to the Inat^ ' : Tjrogram not being able to meet the 

studeij^s' needs,^*^ A study . Jar :pd by Dr.; Dorothy Hawkins sought to 
discover why adults dropucc! cot of A^!., -lud GEJ^ programs in New Orleans. 
Interviews with a 10 p.-r otTt i ^ ri.»mple of 1965-67 dropouts, all Negroes, 
indicated that the la-^joi rrjS'x-.. ^"or withdrawal were personal ones such as 
illness, conflict xu anployner?; -.li. o-ile, and child cafe problems. Insti- 
tutional factors ;)l.^yed .n :vc/.:.r- • .j p.^rt.^^ 

It should be noted that aduK program is uniquely different from 
any other instructional progir»ir sp'ansored by local school systems in that 
participants attend on cornpletely voluntary basis. This poses a great 
problem in reuaining alueen'.s 1:,; the program; but it is also the greatest 
asset of the prograai, Ih-? n*. rc e:::'.F terice of the program is, therefore, a 
measure of success; o--c ^^K^t'-. th<^ adjl^" does net have to attend and if he 
does, he does aot have u ;. roiro'ii. AdaLc classes must maintain a monthly 
average of 10,0 sl^aencs ;"i fienJ^uf:-; or be closed. A class composed of 
students functiond:ng beiow L'f t f.ifth gr:ide level may rer»ain open with an 
average monthJy attendance ^'f 7\Q.^ 

' Efforts to Cop e With th e- JiLL'22l£E. 

In order to assist Vc^'^c'l mIwIi education personnel to cope with the 
problem of reLc^atioi. I'r.r" : n:ajcr ic'^a.^ cm' concern were developed: the 
need for a grea'.er aunre^^ens ^ on t!ic parL oC the educator, of the character- 
istics of the undereducr^ted ridalt and Che teacher's role in providing basic 
guidance services to me*^t ^tude'"it n£<^(^^; the need for a practical adult 
education curricuHim de.si^^n especially f^r local Louisiana programs; and 
the need for adequate tea^h^^r-tr .^ir. lag oppcr ^ur.itieSj to better equip 
teachers In rscrting .vdulr needs ?n.' provide j^peciaiized teaching techniques 
and materials lor aciuJ t ^ true tors 



Cooperation With Other A^cnc i 

Another major area oi ci^an^^^e th'at WoS stimulated by the Adult Basic 
Education Program wjs the ini^i^tio-^. of cooperative programs with a number of 
other federally sponsore*J agencies^ v;hich were serying the undereducated 
adults. Among the major agencies whicti worked with the ABE Program were the 
Concentrated Erapioyment Program (CEP), the Work Incentive Program (WIN), and 
the Manpower Development and Tialnin^» Program fMDTA)', 



^ Annual Prog ram Keport-Adult Basi(- Ed ucation, 1968-69 (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana Stat«' Dopartin^Mit ^.f r.^im c Don ^ 1969), p, 2. 

43 

Dorothy Lee iiavking, Study of Dropouts in an ABE Program and a 

GED Program and Suggestions for JmprovinR the Holding Power of These Programs .( Ph . D . 

dissertation, Bloomington, Indiana: University of Indiana, 1968), p. 128. 

44 

O „ Louisiana State Plan for Adult Basic Education Undet the Adult Educa- 

ERJC tion Act of 1966 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1967), p. 4. 
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Impact of Cooperative Programs 

Tlie basic impact of these programs was that they constituted the first 
opportunity for the potential of full-time employment in an instructional 
capacity in Adult Education. Teachers employed to work in these contrac- 
tual agency programs taught adult education on full-time basis, from four to 
six hours per day, five days per week. The advent of full-time adult educa- 
tion instructional personnel strengthened the status of the program and 
upheld the idea that adult education was a specialized field of teaching 
skills requiring specialized training, , materials, techniques, and facilities. 



Development of Adult Education Learning Centers 

The success of these daytime programs led to the development of three 
full-time adult education learning centers as special pilot programs during 
the 1969-70 school year—Nortlieast Louisiana Learning Center, Monroe; Rapides 
Parish Skill Center, Alexandria; and Lite East Baton Rouge Parish Adult Learning 
Center, Baton Rouge. Although the centers differed in their organizational 
structure and in the variety of services offered each was established with 
the following basic objectives: 

, • . to offer adult learning opportunities and a wide variety 
of community services on a full-time basis; 

to establish a centralized facility within the. local public school 
system for adults and designed to meet the educational, physical, 
and psychological needs of the undereducated adult through a 
consolidation of adult interest programs, services, and 
cooperative agencies; 

to develop a corps of full-time Adult Education professional person- 
nel in instructional and supervisory >>o8itions; 
to promoce the development of adult reading laboratories with 
individualized, programmed, instructional materials, methods, 
and techniques designed specifically for adult needs and interests.; 
and to establish the Adult Education program as a specialized 
community of the local school system. 



Impact of Learning Centers 

From 1969 through 1972, these three parishes >.served a total of 12,161 
adults, who upgraded themselves an average of 1.52\ grade level for every 
90 hours of attendance, and produced 1,^35 high scl^ool graduates and 2,525 
completions of the eighth grade level. As a result^of the pilot center 
success, the East Baton Rouge Parish School Board authorized the use of 
Valley Park Elementary School as an adult education lefaTning center 



^^Robert W. Boyet, "Preliminary Proposal for the Development of Rapides 
Parish Skill Center," an unpublished paper (Alexandria, Louisiana: Rapides 
Parish School Board, 1968), pp. 2-3. 

46 

Annual Evaluation Reports. Act 252 and Adult Basic Education Programs . 
1969-1972, compiled (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 
1973), pp. 1-12. 
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beginning in the fall of 1970, which ultimtely began the first local 
commuaity school program in the state, the Valley Park Continuing Education 
Center. In addition, Lafayette Parish initiated the Lafayette Parish 
Vocational, Technical, and Adult Center on a full-time basis and Jefferson 
Parish began offering daytime adult education classes the next year* The 
development of additional full-time learning centers in other parish programs 
became a major objective for the state adult education program. 



Need for Training in Adult Education 

Finally, the rapid expansion created by infusion of adult basic education 
funds necessitated a reliance on existing educational structures and public 
school trained educational personnel. Hundreds of elementary school teachers 
were irecruited to work in programs, usually on a part-time, after school, and 
evening basis. There was an assumption that because ABE was concemed^with 
basic skills, el^imentary school teachers were the most logical ones to do 
the Job. Public schools, in the first instance, were used as a location for 
adult classes; and supervisory personnel were drawn from the ranks of school 
board staffs, assistant principals, principals, and cbaches. 

Public school-operated ABE began as an overwhelmingly part-time venture, 
a once or twice a week concern. Initially, of the nearly 1,000 employed 
teachers and coordinators in Louisiana, nearly 95 per cent had other full*"time 
occupations.^^ It was not un^il the advent of daytime adult education programs, 
initiated through cooperative contracts with various other agencies, and the 
development of the full-time adult learning centers that full-time employment 
in an instructional capacity in adult education was available. But, in these 
cases, programs were rapidly initiated, and inadequately equipped staff required 
adult education training. 

The necessity for using part-time personnel in public school ABE programs 
built in a number of constraints to effective program operation. Most impor- 
tant of these was the realization that ABE staff would have little time to 
devote to the preparation of lessons for class, and would come to adult 
classes from a day filled with elementary or secondary education activities. 
At the outset, one of the greatest problems confronting ABE programs was the 
fact that so many teachers had been trained to work with younger students 
and could not effectively make the transition from youth to adults. 



Narrative Annual Program Report-Adult Basic Education, 1969-70 > p. 19. 
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As pointed out previously, the need for expansion of adult high school 
programs has been a major concern for local adult educators in Louisiana. 
Through its state professional organization, the Louisiana Association of 
Public School Adult Educators (LAPSAE) , adult educators sought unsuccessfully 
for three years to obtain increased state funds. Although the State Legis- 
lature passed additional appropriations for adult education in 1969, 197#7" 
and 1971, the Governor vetoed each increase. However, in 1972, under the 
new state administration of Governor Edwin W. Edwards, the Legislature passed 
Act 113, which provided a million dollar supplemental appropriation for adult 
education progiams.^^ 



Impact of Act 113 Program 

The Act 113 Adult Education Program produce^ a number of new trends for 
adult education in the state. First of all, it provided increased state 
allocations to local school systems for expansion of high school classes; 
it also allowed local prograins to utilize these funds for all necessary expen- 
ditures of program operation, not just teachers' salaries, as was the case 
with the Act 252 funds. 

During 1972-73, the state adult education program enrollment increased 
from 8,458 in 1972 to over 16,000; the number of high school graduates 
increased from 4,631 in 1972 to 7,885; the number of high school adult educa- 
tion classes was increased from 293 in 1972 to 434; and students w|ge able to 
receive an average of 293 hours of instruction as compared to 115 • 



Support of Special Projects 

Secondly, Act 113 provided for a njaximum of 20 per cent of the funds to 
be utilized for special projects on the loca] level which included such areas 
as .the development of more full-time adult education learning centers; initi- 
ation of special adult programs for the deaf, correctional institution;? and 
local parish j^ils; promotion of more adult rea^ding laboratory programs; 
recroitment of the Illiterate adult through the programs for special segments 
of the target population, and to promote more studies and surveys seeking 
potential solution to major problems of local programs. 



^ ^Acts of the State of Louisiana- Regular Session^ 1972, Volume I 
(Baton Rouge: State of Louisiana, 1972), p. 382. 

49 

Plan of Operation for the Adult Education Program. Act 113 of 
1972 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1972), 
p. 2. 

^°Meno, pp. 9-10. 
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Provisions for Incentive Funding 

Thirdly, supplemental funds provided a minimum of 10 per cent of the 
total appropriation to be used for incentive purposes, providing additional 
monies to local programs which would allow local systems to initiate vast 
recruitment activities and increase the size of their local programs with- 
out having to fear closing their programs early due to a ,lack of funds- It 
would also enable local personnel to better plan and develop their programs 
at the beginning of the year and to expand adult education opportunities to 
more specialized segments of the target population. 

< 

Center-Based Adult Education Program 

A number of other trends are currently being considered by adult educa- 
tion personnel throughout the state In an effort to increase the effectiveness 
and the reaching power of existing adult education opportunities* Many local 
programs are inteifested in the development of full-time adult education centers 
but until substantial funds are provided, full-time centers would not be 
feasible for programs operating on limited budgets. In an effort to incor- 
porate a center-based, instmictional program and to help expedite the status 
of adult education from its existing part-time venture, the concept of a 
mini-center approach may be a new area for local implementation. 



The Mini-Center Program 

Basically, th<i mini-center concept is an attempt- to consolidate existing 
adult education services into a mpre effective instructional program, by 
extending adult class meetings to four straight nights a week, in a centrally 
located facility especially designated for adult education purposes. This 
would allow a laboratory instructional approach to be established for the night" 
school program, and offer adults the option of attending every night or any 
number of nights as they choose, instead of being scheduled for only two 
specific nights a week. The mini-center would also provide for greater adult 
enrollees with improved curriculum offerings and would be operated at a reduced 
cost, as one teacher can provide assistance to approximately 40 adult students 
in a laboratory program, utilizing paraprofessional help. 51 



Community-Based Adult Education Programs 

Another major trend in tUe adult education program is in the development 
of more community-based adult education programs. Instead of complete reliance 
on the use of public school facilities for adult classes, local adult educators 
are initiating activities to take the program to the adult in their local 
community. Special pilot programs were initiated during 1972-73 in Acadia 
and DeSota Parishes in low housing complexes. 



ter to Dr. Robert D. Wasson, Director of Valley Park Continuing 
Education Center, to James V. Soileau, State Director of Adult Education, 
January 24, 1973, in Louisiana State Department of Education, Adult Education 

Bureau, pp. 1-2. ^. 
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Home-Based Adult Education Programs 

Emphasis is also being placed on the utIli/.ation oi indigenous cr,minunity 
Jcadurs on the Jucal level to support local <iduit education programs in 
reaching and providing basic reading instruction to illiterates witiiin ihoir 
community. This concept is an extension, of the success of the Operation Hp-^ 
grade Program in East Baton Rouge' Parish, which trains volunteers in the 
Laubach method of teaching reading and goes out into the community to work 
with illiterate adults on a tutorial basis in their homes. Projections in- 
cluded the training of local indigenous 'community leaders throughout the state 
during a summer workshop program in order that they might return to their local 
communities in the fail and initiate a volunteer literacy instruction program. 

> Efforts are also being made to initiate the use of professionally prepared 
adult education T.V. programs to reach the undereducated adult in their homes. 
An adult educat.'on T.V. program entitled, "Yout Future is Now/* produced by 
the Manpower Education Institute of New York, is currently being considered for 
utilization in Louisiana's new public education T.V. system. The series consists 
of 60 professionally prepared half-hour lessons in the five subject areas covered 
by Uhn General Educational Development Tests (GED) , specifically geared to adults 
with a minimum of 7th grade reading level. Adult educators have recognized the 
potential of th-i television program in the. following areas: (1) to enable the 
adult education program to reach a significant number of undereducated adults 
in their homes who have not availed themselves of the opportunity of enrolling 
in regular adult programs, (2) to prov:de initial motivation and interest to 
adults to participate in the T.V. series and subsequently enroll in local adult 
education prog^raras, (3) to promote public interest and support for the adult 
education effort in Louisiana, and (4) to enable a larger number of adults to 
receive their high school equivalency diploma through home study and viewing 
of the T.V. seiies without adding a greater financial burden on local adult 
programs to provide the additional educational opportunities.^^ 

Another majior trend that has recently developed i h> cr^ncerned with the role 
of adult education in providing instructional programs for Ithe recent high 
school dropout. When th*.^ Adult Basic Education Program was moved from the 
(ko program with the passage of the Adult Education Act of 1966, the age limit 
for enrollment into the basic program was dropped from 18 to 16 years of age 
an«i above. As a result, in July, 1969, the age limit for entrance in the 
€tate high school progranr and for qualification to take the GED test, was 
lowered from 1? to 18, with married students being eligible to enroll at any 
age. The impact of the younger adult enrolling in adult programs, especially 
in the daytime center programs, was immediately evident. In 1965-66, the 
average age of the adult, education enrollee was 42; but by 1972, the average 
age of the adult participant had declined to 31. The problem of the recent high 
school dropout is becoming one major concern for local adult programs through-* 
o:it the state, especially in regard to the adult programs' relationship to 
secondary schools. 



^^Letter of James J. McFadden, President of Manpower Education Institute, 
to author, April 18, 1973, in Louisiana State Department of Education, Adult 
Education Bureau. 1 

'5 3Narrative /\nnual Program Report-Adult Basic Education, 1971-1972 
(Baton Rouge: ^Louisiana State Department of Education, 1972), p. 30. 
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Trend in Teacher Training 

In the area of teacher training, the projected trend is to initiate 
greater ihvolvement of state colleges and universities to develop degree 
programs and specialized training opportunities in adult education. In 
1971-72, the U.S. Office of Education approved the Region VI Adult Basic 
Education Staff Developmeiit Project, which was initiated by .the state adult 
education directors of the five-state region and funded through the Univer- 
sity of Texas, at Austin. The primary objective of the three-yoai project 
was to allow each state to provide fpr training activities wit'nxi^ their state 
that would meet the needs of the state program and to involve mort, state 
college and university participation in providing the ji^-cessary programs *' 
witli the ultimate objective of initiating degree programs, in the field of 
adult education. 



5^Robert' W. Boyet, ^'Louisiana Adult Education Staff Development Praject," 
a proposal submitted to the University of '.Texas at Austin for the Region^VI 
Adult Education Staff Development Project, November, 1971. 



SUMMARY AND COHCLUSIONS 



In the period of approximately eight years, adult education programs, 
throughout the nation have witnessed a slow but sure development Into a 
prominent force of the total educational offerings of public school systems. 
Its im|?act on elementary and secondary programs has not been completely 
overlooked by public school personnel . The so-called emerging trends for 
public school education, such as individualized instructional programs, 
utilization of laboratory reading programs, open entry school concept, meeting 
individual needs, allowing students to progress at their own rate, promotion 
of attitudinal and conceptual learning' for everyday livir/g, sLudent ireading 
materials designed for individual interests #and needs, flexible scheduling, 
teacher awareness of characteristics and needs of individual students and 
their effect on learning, and the concept of career oriented, instructional 
programs, have been accepted as basic initial concepts by adult education 
programs^ for a number of years. 

As /mentioned previously, the voluntary attendance aspects of adult educa- 
tion programs produce an inherent accountability factor for the program. The 
increasing enrollment and 'maintenance of clas.ses is a measure of success in 
itself J as adults would not, attend if the program was not offering educational 
opportunities to meet their needs. It should be pointed" out that .enrollment 
statistics, average hours of attendaaeef grade levels of achievement, number , 
of elelnentary and high school graduates, etc., are ail very tangible factors 
,for evaluating the accomplishments otn.adult' education. But, . in •dofftg so, the 
intangible benefits are often overlooked. The changes that may result in the 
individual participant in 3uch areas'^ as attitude toward continuing education, 
support for local public school education, motivation of the adults' children 
to stay in school, increased awareness of civic responsibility and involvement, 
in-fapily relations, increased awareness of good consiimer educationr techniques, 
and tme enrichment of one's own personal life by opening a new world of explor- 
atiori through education, are difficult to evaluate but constitute a major area 
of. accomplishment for adult programs. 

As indicat.ed previously, this is not to say ihac the adult education pro- 
gram is not confronted with a number of major problems and handicaps which must 
be attacked by the professional adult educator. It is his role, as in most 
epicationaL programs, that will be the determining factor. The dedication of 
both full-time and part-time adult education personnel to the professional 
growth of adult education opportunities that will incorporate the basic phil- 
osophy of adult education will be of utmost importance. Adult educators will 
hi ve to battle for legislative funding, for increased recognition of their 
si atus as a specialized field of endeavor, for acceptance as an integral part 
ok the total educational community, for validity of their instructional program 
inl meeting individual needs,, and for growth di professional personnel on a 
full-time basis in adult education. As Schtimacher states: 

The essence of general progress in the adult literacy level. for 
Louisiana rests heavily on an increasing professional concern 
by the state!s educational establishment for the welfare, dignity,, 
and basic worth of every individual regardless of race, creed, 



or national origin* ^ducatoirs ^and civil leaders must exert 
special^, effort to Establish, policies Jthat f atlli^ate, the 
optimal development of each Individual and further enhance 
his opportunity to ulf ^matQly gain econiomlc security and 
social respectability in^the community 



r 



■'^Schumacher, p. 167, 
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Transparency 2 

BACKGROUND OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

IN LOUISIANA 



AMERICANIZATION AND LITERACY COURSES - 
EVENING SCHOOLS OF LARGER CITIES - PRE 1920 

LONG'S LITERACY PROGRAM - 1929 - 1933 

EMERGENCY EDUCATION PROGRAM - 1933 - 1936 
(EEP) 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION (WPA) - 
1936 - 1941 

SERVICEMEN READJUSTMENT ACT OF ^^^^^ x 

\_ 

VETERANS EDUCATION PROGRAM - 1949 
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Act 252 Adult Education Program 

a. part time 

b. night classes 

c. housed in school facilities 

D. LEVEL 0-.''2 

E. WORK TEXT MATERIALS 



/ 




Adult Basic Education Program 



A. 
6. 

c. 

D. 
E. 



PART-TIME 
NIGHT CLASSES 
UTILIZING.PRIMARY SCHOOL 



LEVELS 0-8 
WORK TEXT MATERIALS 



Act 252 Adult 
Education Program 

A. CHANGES TO 
LEVELS 9-12 



/ 



Cooperating Agencies 

a. full time 

b. day classes 

c. utilized rented or school 

FACILITIES BUT WERE USUAILY 

D. ulvELr5-12 

E. WORK TEXT AND INDIVIDUAL \ 
PROGRAMMED MATERIALS 



\ 
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Full Time Adult Education Learning Centers and/or Community 




Schools 


A. 


FULL TIME 


B. 


DAY AND NIGHT CLASSES 


c. 


SEPARATE FACILITY JUST FOR ADULT HOUSING 




A WIDE VARIETY OF ADULT SERVICES 


d. 


LEVEi-S 0-? 


E. 


READING LABORATORIES AND INDIVIDUALIZED 




PROGRi».MS 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR HS EQUIVALENCY 

DIPLOMA 

LEGAL RESIDENT OF LOUISIANA 

18 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER, UNLESS 
MARRIED. 

ENROLL IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ACHIEVE MINIMUM SCORE OF 13.0 TOTAL 
BATTERY - NO GRADE AREA LESS THAN 
12.0 ON STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

CERTIFIED BY LOCAL SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TO DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION FOR RECOMMENDATION. 

PASSAGE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT TEST (G.E.D.). 

ISSUANCE OF HS EQUIVALENCY DIPLOMA 
THROUGH HS OF PREFERENCE 
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ANNUAL PROGRAM STATISTICS 
ACT 252 ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



YEAR 


STATE 
EXPENDITURES 


ENROLLMENT 


AVGE. HRS 
ATTENDANCE 


AVERAGE 
UPGRADING 


NO. H. S. 

GRADUATES 


1950-51 


$ 25,000.00 


63 


NA 


NA 


22 


1951-52 


25,000.00 


2,883 


NA 


NA 


99 


1952-53 


100,000.00 


6,593 


NA 


NA 


334 


1953-54 


100,000.00 


7,481 


NA 


NA 


445 


1954-55 


250,000.00 


12,124 


NA 


NA 


559 


1955-56 


250,000.00 


9,564 


NA 


NA 


864 


1956-57 


250,000.00 


6,347 


NA 


NA 


1,007 


1957-58 


250,000.00 


11,500 


NA 


NA 


1,198 


1958-59 


250,000.00 


9,020 


NA 


NA 


1,233 


1959-60 


250,000.00 


9,215 


NA 


' NA 


1,030 


1960-61 


250,000.00 


10,371 


NA 


1.80 


1,300 


1961-62 


350,000.00 


13,436 


NA 


1.90 


1,450 


1962-63 


, 250,000.00 


10,966 


NA 


1.80 


1,104 


1963-64 


250,000.00 


10,190 


NA 


NA 


1,558 


1964-65 


270,081.00 


10,308 


!«A 


1.85 


1,574 


1965-66 


271,114.00* 


7,556 


NA 


1.84 


1,398 


1966-67 . 


270,000.00* 


8,151 


NA 


1.99 


2,642 


1967-68 


275 562.00* 


9,473 


95.16 


1.99 


3,033 


1968-69 


283,401.00* 


11,080 


NA 


1.80 


3,576 


1969-70 


254,487.00* 


9,867 


NA 


1.40 


3,937 


1970-71 


255,207.00* 


9,328 


NA 


1.30 


4,431 


1971-72 


263,636.00* 


8,428 


65.0 


1.80 


4.631 


TOTAL ^ 


$4,993,488.00 


193,944 


160.16 


19.47 


37,425 


AVERAGE 


25.75 


8,816 


80.08 


1.61 


1,701 



* Includes $50,000.00 of State Funds expended in the ABE Program for matching purposes 
NA— -Not Available 
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MAJOR AREAS OF CHANGE CAUSED BY THE ABE PROGRAM 



1. Increased Participation by Local School Systems 

2. Increased Number and Specialization of Local 
Adult Education Personnel 

3. Placed Major Emphasis on Literacy Testing Instruction 

A. Literacy Testing Program ^ 

B. Individualized Laboratory Reading Programs 

C. Awareness of the Characteristics of the 
Undereducated Adult 

4. Expanded Adult Program and Increased Demand for 
High School Programs 

5. Problem of Retention 

6. Cooperative Agency Programs 

7. Development of Adult Learning Centers 

8. Need for Adult Education Teacher Training 
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Transparency 8 



PROJECTIONS AND TRENDS: 



1) . CENTER - BASED ADULT EDUCATION PkOGRAM 

2) . COMMUNITY - BASED ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

\ 

3) . HOME-BASED ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



4) . INSTITUTIONAL - BASED ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

5) . DROPOUT PROGRAMS ^ 

6) . TEACHER - TRAINING 
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The inajor;j.ty of information used in the Awareness Section of the train- 
ing manual has' been oUtained from four primary sources ,of reference. P^rt A, 
"Statistical Characjteristics of.thie Ondereducated Adult in Louisiana," was 
compiled basically from PAR ANALYSIS, "Educational Attainment in Louisiana," 
No. 188^, February, 1973, publishad £he Public Affairs Research 'Council 
in Louisiana. The information used in the remain^.ng sections of the Awaii^- 
ne*?s Section was .primarily obtained from the following publications: „ 

Curriculum Guide for Adult Education Teachers , Bulletin # 1187 (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana^^State Department of Education, 1970)* 

Adult Basic Education Teacht^r Awareness Progr^^m For Guidance and 
Counseling (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education^ 
1969). 



Adult Basilc Education, Region VI. Guidanc^knd Counseling Pro.lect 
- (Austin, ^Texas: University of Texas, 1968). 

r • I 

As these constitute the majer sources of information, acknowledgement 
of these references will be made here to eliminate excessive credits through- 
out the narrative. The references indicated were originally compiled and 
written by various committee^ composed of local adult education personnel 
throughout the state under the direction and editing of the Adult Education 
Sta£I of the State Department of Education. Other specific references wilt 
be noted iij the ^body of this section. 



Robert W. Boyet, Editor 
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AWARENESS OF THE UNDEREDUCATED ADULT AND IMPLICA-^IONS FOR THE TEAtliER 



OUTLINE 



!• a^ehavioral Objectives 



The participant will list three statistical facts that substantiate 
the need for expanded adult education programs. 

The trainees will ] least four human characteristics that are 

factors in the teach..» I adults and their implications for the 
local adult instructor* 



C. The trainees will list and discuss the three categories of human ' 
ro<>ds according to Abraham H. Maslow. 

D. ^iie trainees wi.M list a minimum of three domestic or other related 
pioblems 6f the undereducated idult and explain through discussion 
how each may affect classroom performance. 



E. Tlie trainees will view film. 

F. The trainees will compose a list of available referral services for 
adult education students and write the steps required in teacher 
referral procedures* 

G. The trainees will identify a minimum of eight factors relevant to 
aduK learning and explain in writing at least one implication for 
teaching che adult learner. 



Activities' 

A, Ail trainers will participate in group presentations by trainer 

utilizing transparencies and narrative script with group discussion. 

The\ trainer will read the section on statistical characteristics, 
view the supportive materials and discuss in small groups the need 
for expansion of adult education programs. 

C. The trainees will view the transparencies of human characteristics 
and select three for discussion. 

D. The trainees will review his list of human characteristics, select 
one, and descr-he in wilting its implications for the classroom. 

E. The trainees will list one basic human need from each of Maslow' s 
three categories and relate through discussions the impact on adult 
education. 



F. The trainer will show 30 minute film: ''Belton, Jerold F." and follow 
with discussion points listed in appendix* 



4 onr; 
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G. The trainees will view film and discuss points listed in appendage. 

H. The trainer will use transparencies and group discuss'^ion to formulate 
a list of domestic and other related problems and their relationship 
to classroom performance. 

I. The trainees will compile, through sharing, a list of domestic and 
other related problems and discuss the implications for classroom 
performance. 

J. Trainer will use transparencies, narrative and group discussion to 
develop understanding of referral procedures and services. 

K. The trainee will list referral services and write the steps in teacher 
referral procedures. 

L. The trainer utilizing transparencies and group discussion will identify 
factors relevant to adu^ learning and their implications for teaching 
adults . 

M. The trainees will participate in group discussion to identify at least 
eight factors that influence adult learning and write at least one 
-_i5lp.lication for the £idult learner. 

III. Narrative 

A. Some Statistical Characteristics of the Underecucated Adult in Louisiana 

1. EducatfLonal Statistics of White and Nonwhite Adults 

2. Educational Statistics Within Louisiana 

a. Median School Years Completed 

\ 

b. No Schoqling 
Funct,ional Illiterates 

d. Definition of Functional Illiteracy 

e. Completed High School x 

f . : ropouts 

3. Income Relat^ed to Education 

4. Conclusion 

5. Tables 

\ a. (1) Louisiana's Rank Among 50 States in Education Attainment 

of Adults 
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b. (2) Median School Years Completed by Adults, 1970 

c. (3) Trend in Educational Attainment of Adults — Louisiana 

d* (4) Median School Years Completed by Adults in Louisiana, 
r by Parish, Race and Sex, 1970 

! 

e. (5> Level of School Completed by All Adults, Louisiana, by 

Parish, 1970 

f. (6) Level of School Completed by White Adults, Louisiana, by 

Parish, 1970 

g. (7) Level of School Completed by Negro Adults, Louisiana, by 

Parish, 1970 

h. (8) Statistics "Showing the Age of Illiterates and Functional 

Illiterates in Louisiana 

i. (9) Educational Statistics of Louisiana Adults, 1970 

j. (10) Relationship of Income to School Years Completed by Adults 

k. (11) Results, by Parishes, of the 1971-72 Annual Evaluation 
Reports in Adult Basic Education 

1. (12) Results, by Parishes, of the 1971-72 Annual Evaluation 
Reporxts in Act 252 Adult Education Program 

6. Figures 

a. (1) Per Cent of Adults With Less Than 5 Years Schooling, 1970 

b. (2) Per Cent of White Adults With LeB^ Than 5 Years Schooling, 1970 

c. (3) Per Cent of Negro AHultc With Less X^an 5 Years Scho'^ling, 1970 

d. (4) Decreasing Illiteracy in Louisiana \ 

e. (5) Approximately 32% Decrease in the Number W Illiterates and 

Functional Illiterates \ 

f . (6) Per Cent of Adults With At Least Four Years of fligh School, 1970 
B. Some Human Characteristics of the Undereducated Adult 

1. General Characteristics of AdulL Learners 

2. Common Characteristics of the AduH Learner 

3. Characteristics Peculiar to Lower Socio-Economic Groups 

4. Unique Characteristics of the Undereducated Adult and Implications 
for the Teacher 

1 ()S7 
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5. Positive Characteristics of the Undereducated Adults 
Human Needs of the Adult Education Student 
1, Hujnan Needs According to Maslow 



a. 


Biological and Safety Needs 


b. 


Emotional Needs 


c. 


Security and Dependency Needs 


d. 


Love and Affection 


e. 


Sexual Needs 


f . 


Social Needs 




Aggression ^ 


h. 


Higher Order Needs 



Problems of the Adult Education Student 

1. Domestic Problems 

a. Typical Domestic Problems 

b. Relationships Between Domestic Problems and Learning 

2. Other Problems of the Adult Education Student 

Negative Attitudes of the Community Toward Adult Education 

4. , Reasons for the Lack of Participation on the Tart of Adults in 
Community Affairs 

5 Teacher's Role in Getting Students Involved with Community Affairs 
The/ Role of the Teacher and Counselor 

1. Introduction 

2. Film - Belton, Jerold F. 

3. Group Discussion Using Suggested Questions 

Referral Services Available to the Adult Education Student 

1. Introduction to Referral Section 

2. Typical Referral Procedure 

a. Analyze the Student's Needs 
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b. Determine What is Available and Best Suits Student's Problem(s) 

c. Discuss Problems With Student 

. d. Make Contact With Agency and Discuss Problems 

e. Assist in Making Application 

f . Follow-up 

3. Areas fo^ Referral Services 

G. Factors Relevant to Adult Learning 

1. When Learning Seems to Occur 

2. Important Principles of Adult Learning 

3* Five Factors Which Affect the Learning of Adults 

a. Physiological Changes 

b. Ability 

c. Interests 

d. Memory 

e. Speed 

4. False Assumptions 

5. Principles Similar for Children and Adults 

6. Characteristics By Which The Adult Student Can Be Recognized 

7. Reasons Why Adults Attend School 

8. Some Factors Which Are Different When Working With Adults 

H. Characteristics of the Adult Education Teacher 

1. General Characteristics 

2. Implications for Teaching Adult Education 
IV. Supportive Material 

A. Transparencies 
1. Part A 

a. 1-Illiteracy Defined 

b. 2-Decrease of Illiterates in Louisiana 



c. 3-32% Decrease in Number of Illiterates and Functional Illiterates 

d. 4-Age of Illiterates and Functional Illiterates in Lx)uisiana 

e. 5-Suinmary 

f. 6-Stateraent of Position 

2. Part B 

a. 7-The Undereducated Adult 

b. 8-Rodman's Economic Level Factors 
C4 9-Human Characteristics 

d. lO-Characteristics and Implications 

e« 11-Pusitive Characteristics of the Adult Learner 

3. Part C 

a. 12-Needs of ABE Students 

b. 13-Biological and Survival Needs 

c. 14-Emotional Needs 

d. 15-Higher Order Needs 

4. Part D 

a. 16-Domestic Problems 

b. 17-Areas of Difficulty 

c. 18-The Community-Its Views on the ABE Student 

d. 19-Reasons for Nonpar ticipat ion in Community Affairs 

e. 20-Channeis for Participants in Community Affairs 

5. Part F 

a* 21-Six Steps in the Referral Process 
22-Basic Areas for Referral Services 
6* Part G 

a* 23-When Learning Seems to Occur 

h* 24-Important Principles of Adult Learning 

c. 25- Five Factors Which Affect the Learning of Adults 
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d. 26-Some False Assumptions 

e. 27-Princlples Similar for Children and Adults 

f. 28-Adults Differ as to . . . 

g. 29-EducatiOQal Characteristics of the Adu^ t Learner 

h. 30-Ten Reaaons Why Adults Attend School 

1. 31-35-Factors Which are Different in Working With Adults 
7. Part H 

a. 36-Statement of Philosophy 
B. Film: Beltott, Jerold F. (Part E.) 

V. Appendix 

A. Cultural Chasm (Part A) 
Mini-Curriculum 

VI. Bibliography 
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PART A. SOME STATISTICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNDEREDUCATED ADULT IN LOUISIANA 

The key to successful adult education is understanding adults. Tlie adult 
education teacher who accepts this premise is making the first step toward be- 
coming a successful and effective adult education teacher. 

National s^tatistics reflect that there are more than 25 million people 
over 14. years of age who have not completed the eighth grade. Nearly all of 
them. come from what might be called educational, social, cultural and economic 
poverty. They have been labeled as uneducated, undereducated and/or disadvan- 
taged. Geographically, they are located in the many crowded city ghettos and / 
rural slums, doing menial jobs that have not yet been taken over by automation. 

In Louisiana, they are found in all sections. They are located in the 
red clay hills of the North, in the bayou lands of the South, in large cities 
and small towns, in villages and on farms. 

Educational Status of White and Nonwhite Adults 

A large proportion of Louisiana's adult population is nonv^ite — primarily 
Negro. In 1970, the nonwhite adults constitute 26.4 per cent of the adult 
population 23 years of age and older. 

The educational attainment of Negroes, for a variety of reasons, is usually 
less than that of whites, and in fact, in every category measuring educational 
achievement, the nonwhit'e population lags behind the whites in Louisiana. De- 
spite this, Louisiana's low rankings among the 50 states is not due solely to 
its racial composition. Both the white and nonwhite adult populations are 
pulling Louisiana down in national rankings, and this has been true for the 
past three decades. (See Xable 1.) 

White and nonwhite adults have progressed significantly in their educa- 
tional attainment since 1940, but other states have done as well or better than 
Louisiana. Hence, in measures of educational attainment, Louisiana has remained 
at the bottom of the states or hovered close to it. 

There are numerous examples of Louisiana's inability to move up sighifi- 
cantly in its rankings among states despite giant strides in raising* the' educa- 
tional level of its white and nonwhite adults. 

The median school years completed by adults in Louisiana has shown a 
healthy upward trend. Between 1960 and 1970, the median school years completed 
by all adults increased from 8.8 to 10.8 years, or a full 2-year improvement 
in schooling. The white adults advanced from 10.5 to 12.0 school years while 
the nonwhites grew still more, from 6.0 to 7.9 years of school. Loulsiada's 
white adults approached the U.S. average for whites in 1970, whereas the non- 
white adults still lagged considerably behind. (See Table 2.) 

When one examines median school years completed by race, a somewhat para- 
doxical situation is found. As previously noted, Louisiana moved up in its 
ranking for all adults. However, the median school years completed by white 
adults in Louisiana dropped in ranking from a tie for 36th place in 1960 to a 
tie for 37rh In 1970, whereas the ranking of nonwhite ^^dults remained unchanged 
at the 48th position. (See Table 3). 
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Ir 1940, 8.4 per cent of the white adulta in Louisiana had no schooling, 
and this was shaved to only 2,7 per cent in 1970. However, Louisiana ranked 
40th in 1940, 1950 and 1960 aad rose but one rank, to 49th in 1970. 

Almost two thirds (61^per cent) of the nonwhites in Louisiana had less 
than 5 years of schooling in 1940. This dropped to about one fourth (26.1 
per cent) in 1970. Louisiana's rank was 47th in 1940, dropped to 49th in 1950 
and 1960, and finally rose to 44th in 1970. 

Only 3.2 per cent of Louisiana's nonwhite adults had completed high school 
in 1940. By 1970 this had increased by almost sevenfold, to 20.3 per cent, 

yet Louisiana ranked 48th in 1940 and 47th in 1970. 

i 

Only 5 per cent of Louisiana's white adults completed college in 1940; this 
more than doubled, to 10.8 per cent in 1970. Louisiana ranked 20th in 1940 in 
this regard, but dropped to a tie for 27th place in 1970. 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS WITHIN LOUISIANA 

The educational attainment of adults varied considerably among parishes 
within the state. Although Louisiana ranks low among states in various measures 
of educational attainment of adults, some parishes equal or exceed the U.S. 
average. 

Median School Years Cormpleted 

The median school years completed by adults in Louisiana in 1970 showed a 
wide rang^ among parishes. The spread from the low to the high parish was 5 ^ 
school years — 7.4 years in St. Martin and 12.4 years in East Baton Rouge. Only 
three parishes (Bossier, East Baton Rouge and Jefferson) equaled or exceeded 
the U.S. average of 12.1 school years for all adults. (See Table 4) The faculty 
at L.S.U. and Southern University, many with a doctoral degree, raised the 
median school years in East Biton Rouge Parish as did the large number of 
governmental and industrial employees. 

Among the white adults, the variance in median school years completed was 
from 8.0 in Assumption Pariah to 12.6 in East Baton Rouge Parish. Eleven parishes 
equaled or exceeded the U.S. average of 12.1 years for white — Bossier, Caddo, 
Calcasieu, East Baton Rouge, Jefferson, Lafayette, Lincoln, Orleans, Ouachita, 
Rapides and St. Tammany. 

The median school years completed among Negroes ranged from 4.8 in Evange- 
line Parish to 10.9 i.i Vernon Parish. The presence of Ft. Polk in Vernon doubt- 
less raised fhe educational level of that parish. Except for Vernon, no other 
parish came up to the U.S. average for nonwhite adults of 10.0 median school 
years. (See Table 4) 

Female adults had a slightly higher median school years completed than males 
(10. B compared to 10.7). The median school years completed for white females 
was slightly below that for white males (11.9 Compared to 12.0), whereas Negro 
females exceeded Negro males considerably (8.3 compared to 7.4). 

The median school years completed by males ranged from 6.9 years in 
St. Martin Parish to 12.4 years in East Baton Rouge Parish, the spread among 
females was 7.7 in Evangeline Parish to 12.3 in East Baton Rouge Parish. (See 
Table 4). 
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No Schooling 

While the proportion of Louisiana's adult population with no schooling is 
rapidly diminishing, unfortunately there are still far too many parishes with 
a large segment of their adults who fall within this group. In 1970, the range 
was from 12.5 per cent in Vermilion Parish to 1.5 per cent in East Baton Rouge 
and LaSalle Parishes. Five parishes, all within the Acadiana region, still had 
10 per cent or more of their adults with no formal schooling (Acadia, Evangeline, 
St. Landry, St. Martin and Vermilion). Only the two top pairishes. East Baton 
Rouge and LaSalle, bettered the U.S. average of 1.6 per cent. (See Table 5) 

Functional Illiterates 

The percentage of Louisiana's adult population with less than 5 years of 
school was 13.1 per cent in 1970, but there were some parishes which had double 
or more that proportion. These included Assumption, East Carroll, Evangeline, 
St. Landry, St. Martin and Tensas. The range among parishes was from 6.4 per 
cent in Jefferson to 31.2 per cent in St. Martin. No parish approached the 
U.S. average of 5.5 per cent. The parishes with the highest percentage of 
adults who were functional illiterates tended to be in the Acadiana region of 
the state, while the northern part of the state tended to have the smallest 
proportion of adults who had less than 5 years of schooling. (See Table 5 
and Figure 1.) 

The proportion of white adults who were functional illiterates showed a 
wide range among parishes — 2.4 per cent in East Baton Rouge and 25.0 per cent 
in Assumption. Six parishes bettered the U.S. average of 4.5 per cent for 
white adults (Bossier, Caddo, Claiborne, , East Baton Rouge, Lincoln and Ouachita.) 
(See Table 6 and Figure 2). Again, as shown in Figure 3, the northern part of 
the state had the best record and the Acadiana region the worst. 

The proportion of Negro adults with less than 5 years of school was alarm- 
ingly high in numerous parishes. In 35 parishes, 30 per cent or more of the 
Negro adults was functionally illiterate: most of these parishes were concen- 
trated in the Adadiana region. (See Figure 2). In every parish, more than 10 
per cent of the Negro adults were functional illiterates. The range among 
parishes was from 10.6 per cent in Vernon to 51*7 per cent in Evangeline. (See 
Table 7). Vernon was the only parish below the U.S. average of 14.3 per cent, 
and this can be attributed to the location of Ft. Polk in that parish.^ 

Definition of Functional Illiteracy 

In order to understand this distinction between functional Illiteracy and 
illiteracy, the following definition is cited: (View Transparency 1) 

As used here, illiteracy is defined as the inability to read and 
write a simple message either in English or in any other language. 



"Educational Attainment in Louisiana," PAR Analysis > 188 (1973), pp. 12-15. 
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Illiteracy, in tliis sense, should be clearly distinguished 
from "Functional illiteracy." Functional ii:|.iteracy has 
been commonly used to denote a person who has completed 
fewer than five years of school and has a lack of* ability 
or skills needed to deal with the problem of employment, ' 
obtaining adequate sht^Lter, food, clothing, and assuming 
citizenship responsibilities.^^ 

^ In 1960, Louisiana ranked highest in the nation with the number of func- 
tional illiterates age 25 years and over, with 21.3 per cent as coihpared to 
the national (View transparency 2) average of 8.3. (See Figure A). The im- 
pact of the emergence of ABE and the Literacy Testing Programs was reflected - 
in the census of 1970 which showed a reduction of 8.2 per cent in Louisiana's 
number of functional illiterates. The 1970 census showed a decrease of 111,446 
adults 25 years of age and over with less than five years of education in 
Louisiana, dropping Louisiana's percentage from 21.3 per cent in 1960 to 13.1 
per cent in 1970. The 8.2 per cent reduction tied Louisiana with South Caro- 
lina as being the hight^t per cent of illiteracy reduction in the United States 
from 1960 to 1970~the national reduction was 3.0 per cent. However, (View 
transparency 3), even with this reduction, Louisiana still ranked at the top 
of the illiteracy statistics in the nation, with 237,349 adults 25 years of aje 
and over with less than a fifth grade education (See Figure 5).^ It should also 
be noted that the average age of the functional illiterate in Louisiana is 59.5 
years old. (See Table 8). (View Transparency 4). ; 

Completed High School 

In the latter part of the 20th century, a high school education would 
appear to be a must. Yet again, Louisiana has a dismal picture in this respect. 

Louisiana's total population, according to the 1970 census, is 3,643,180. 
Of this number, there are 1,088,734 Blacks and 13,025 other nonwhites which 
constitutes approximately 30.3 per cent of the population. Approximately one 
and a half per cent of the nonwhite population is Indian, Mexican-American, , 
Puerto Rican or other. 

Louisiana's told] adult population, based on the number of adults 25 years 
of age and older, is 1,809,914, of which 1,046,497 have less than a high school 
education. This constitutes 57.8 per cent of the total adult population, 38.8 
per cent of which are nonwhite and 64.2 per cent are white. 

Of this number, the 1970 census reports, there are 469,899 (26.2%) non- 
white adults 25 years of age and older, 375,162 (79.8%) of which have less than 
a high school education. 

In comparison, there are 1, 335,486 (73.8%) white adults 25 year^ of age 
and older in Louisiana, 671,335 (50.2%) of which have less than a high school 
education. Tlie parish with the highest percentage of all adults with at least 
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^Marle Meno, Statistics of Louisiana's Adult Education Programs. Bulletin 
No* 1222 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 1973), p. 1. 

-^Ibid, pp. 2-3. 
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a high school education was East Baton Rouge (59.1 per cent), and the parish 
with the smallest proportion was St. Martin where only about one-fi£th of ' 
adults (22.5 per cent) had a high school education. The U.S, average waS 
52.3 per cent and only Bossier Parish, East Baton Rouge Parish and Jefferson 
Parish exceeded this. (See Table 5). The Acadlana region had the smallest 
concentration of adults with a high school education. (See Figure 6). 

Among white adults, East Baton Rouge Parish had the highest percentage 
with a high school diploma (69.1 per cent) and Evangeline Parish Che lowest 
(27.1 per cent). There were^ nine parishes that exceeded the U.S. average of 
54.5 per cent for white adults \*i^th^a high school education. (See Table 6). 

The Negro adults again showed' up poorly. In Cameron Parish only 1.9 
per cent of Negro adults had a high school education, and the largest propor- 
tion, 48.5 per cent, was In Vernon Parish • No other parish approached Vernon 
in this respect, and again, the good showing of Vernon may be attributed to 
Ft. Polk, Vernon was also the only parish that exceeded the U.S. average of • 
33.8 per cent for Negro adults with a high school educatlpri. (See Table 7). 

Dropouts 

Another area of major concern that adult educators must be aware of In 
regard to the potential target population for adult education services is In 
reference to the high school dropout. As defined by the Department of Educa- 
tion, a dropout from the public school system Is "a student who leaves school, 
for any reason except death, before graduation or completion of a school pro- 
gram of studies and without transferring to another school." (see "School 
Dropout In Louisiana," Bulletin No. 1204, 1960-71, State Department of Educa- 
tion)* 

The 1970-71 report from the State Department of Education's Division of 
Sdhool Attendance illustrated the extent of the dropout problem. There were 
18,941 students reported by parish visiting teachers as school dropoUts for 
the 1970-71 school year. Of this number, 50 per cent were white and 50 per 
cent were Bl^ck. Of the total number of white dropouts, 57 per cent were 
males and 43 per cent were f effiffte'sT There were 57 per cent males and* 4^ per 
tcent females of the total black students who dropped out of school. 

Dropouts occur at all age levels; however, the report shows that at age 
16 the greatest number of dropouts occurred for both -races during the 1970-73^ 
schqol year. Between the gges of 15-19, there was a total of 16,638 dropouts \ 
In this category. For both races, the number one reason for dropping out of 
school was "dislike of school experiences." 

The number of educables In our public schools as of January 1, 1971, was 
741,906 (65.04%) white and 398,737 (34.96%) black, which made a total of 
1,140,643 for that year's total enrollment. 

The 1970 United Statues Census and the Attendance Section, Starf*» Hepartment ^ 
of Education also *tell us that there are a total of 1,046,497 adults 25 years ^ 
old "knd over In Louisiana with less than 12 years of schooling, and 135,765 
adults 18-24 years old without a high school education In the state of Louisiana! 
Thus, the total number of adults 18 years old and over with less than 12 years ^ 
of schooling was 1,183,221. (See Table 9). 
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INCOME RELATED TO EDUCATION 

Education H'S not the sole criterion for income. Ability, opportunity, 
luck, and natural and buman resources may all play a part in one^s personal 
wealth. It can also be argued that the educational process itself weeds out 
those with little ability or motivation. Nevertheless, for the general popu- 
lation, there is a high correlation between education and income, particularly 
for white males. 

There are many reasons why education is likely to produce higher income: 

1. Education helps an individual to develop language, computa^tJ^^ 
conceptual skills. ^ 

2. Education enhances a person^s ability to make. decisions ijv planning, 
organization and production. 

3. Education helps persons to acquire specific attitudes and behavior 
patterns, useful in jobs, particularly lAtere ther6 is an organizational 
hierarchy. 

A. Education assists one in adapting to a society characterized by xjpid 
technological change. It has been argued that the more educated a 
manager or professional, the quicker he will introduce new techniques 
in production. 

5. Specific occupational skills — professional and technical — can be 
derived from the educational process. ' 

6. Job opportunities for persons with low skills decline as the educa- 
tional attainment of the work force Increases* Per3ons with low 
skills are shunted out as those with greater skills become more 
plentiful. 

7. Jobs requiring little or no skills are fast disappearing. , , 

/ 

Census data confirms the relationship of education to Income. (Siee Table 
10). For example, almost 20. per cent of all adults 18 and over in Louisiana 
with incomes below $3,000 a year had less than 5 years of schooling, yhereas 
almost half of those with incomes of $25,000 a year and above had 4 years of 
college or more. 



* For male adults, a fourth of those with annual incomes below $3/000 had 
less than 5 years of school while over half of those with incomes of/ $25,000 
and over were college graduates. - I 

A 1972 report of a U.S. Senatre commit tee pointed out how lack an ade- 
quate education affects the naticm's and a state's economy. The report found 
that failure to attain at least fNhigh school education for males, | aged 25 to 
34 years in 1969, will cost the nation an estimated $237 billion f^r the life- 
time of these men. Their loss in personal income will reduce govetnmental 
revenues by an estimated $71 billion — $47 billion of which would have been 
added to the federal treasury and $24 billion to state and local governmental 
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revenues. In contrast, the cost of providlttg-a-high school education for this 
group would, have been an estimated $A0 billion. Welfare expenditures and the 
cost of crime attributable to an inadequate education appro35imates $3. 'billion ^ 
a year and is rising. Health costsr-are not measurable. 

^ Since people today are highly mobile, the' negfleat of a particular state 
or local government in providing its people with an adequate education is Kten 
shifted beyond the boundaries of ^that government and thus has pervasi-ve effects 
for the entire country. 

In reference to those undereducated adults who are currently enrolled or 
who have participated in local adult education programs, a previous look. at 
the annual evaluation report for both -the Adult Basic Education and 'the Act 252 
Adult Education Programs for the 1971-72 year may supply some pertinejit s tat is- 
tj^cal information (See Tables 11 and 12). The total enrollment for the Adult 
Education Program in 1971-72 was 23,418 adults, 8,485 of which were enrolled 
in the Act 252 Program and 14,933 in Adult Basic Education. Of this number, 
there were 9,137 (40%) males and 14,281 (60%) females. The number of white 
enrollees was 12,200 (52%); the number of black enrollees was 11,132 (47%); 
and other ethnic groups constituted an enrollment of 86 (less than !%)• 

# * - »; 

It is also interesting to note that the average age of the Adult Basic 
Education enrollees was 36; while the age of the Act 252 student was 27. 
Participants in thg Adult Basic Education Program scored on the average of 
6.5 on their initial test and 8,0 on their final test resulting in a 1.5 
grade elevation per every 85 hours 'of attendance. In comparison, the Act 252 
enrollees scored an average of 10.2 pn his initial test and 12.0 on the final 
test for an ayerage grade elevation of 1.8 for every 65 hours of class atten- 
dance. Programs^ produced a total of 4,682 high school graduates ^d 3,683 
completions of the eighth grade. 

CONCLUSION- 

Louisiana must frankly face^ the fact that the educational status of its 
adult population is low when compared with that of other states — the lowest* 
in some measures and among the lowest In others. 

The low educational status of the Negroes is a factor in Louisiana's ^ 
poor showing, but this i. not the sole problem. Louisiana's white adults 
also^rank low among the states. The problem is not just one of race or ^ 
geographical region, but is also a statewide' problem. 

' The replacement of the older persons with- low educational attainment by • 
young adults with mcxte education has brought about a s^^ificant improvement 
wjj;liin Louisiana, particularly in the proportion of adults with little ''or no 
schooling. However, Louisiana's proapectc of improving its standing afeong 
states within the immediate* futjure are not good. Other states are doing a 
b«ttW job of keeping their youth in school ar^ p<?Mcating them. As previously 
npted, Louisiana's high school dropout rate has been one of the worst in the 
coibtry for the past 7 years, and its youth just out of, high school got poorer 
scores on tests given draftees than youth of any otheV state bu^ one. 
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For many years, Louisiana's expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education have been above th"* level for most states in the south, and close 
to the national average in some measurements* Despite this, Louisiana has 
shown no improvement in its position among states regarding the educational 
status of its people* 

(View Transparency 5) 

* Louisiana had the highest percentage of adults with no schooling in 1970 
just as it did in 1960. 

* Louisiana bad the highest percentage of adults who were functional ^ 
illiterates for the past three decennial censuses — 1950, 1960 and 1970. 

* Loaisian failed to advance from its 41st position in the percentage of 
adults coiq)leting high school. It held the same rank in 1960 and 1970. 

* It is only in the proportion of adults vlio completed college that ^ 
Louisiana escaped ranking among the bottom states. However, in this re- \ 
spect Louisiana dropped in rank from 33rd in 1960 tq 35th in 1970. Since 
college graduates constituted only 9 per cent of Louisiana's adults and 

older in 1970, Louisiana's better rating applies to only a small segment of 
its adults* 

Louisiana is 10 or more years behind the average, not the best, state in 
most measures of educational attainment. 

* The median school years achieved by Louisiana's adults in 1970 approxi- 
mated the U.S. average 10 years before, in 1960. 

* The proportion of adults in Louisiana with no schooling in 1970 was about 
the level for the United States 30 years ago in 1940. 

* Louisiana's percentage of adults who were functional illiterates in 1970 
was about the level for the country 3 decades ago in 1940. 

* The p2rcentage of Louisiana adults^ who at least completed high school in 
1970 approximated the 1960 level for the U.S. 

* It is only in the proportion of adults who completed college that Louisiana 
approached th^ U.S. average in 1970. (View Transparency 6). 

If Louisiana makes educational advancements at the same pace as the rest 
of the country during the 1970's, it will continue to lag 10 or more years 
behind other states by 1980. Louisiana is so far behind that it cannot progress 
at an average rate — it must move faster.^ 



^"Educational Attainment in Louisiana," pp. 33-34. 
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Tabit 1 Louisiana's Rank Among 50 States in Educational At]tainment of Adults^ 
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Educational 
Attainment 
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Nonwhite 


1940 


19ftO 


1960 


1970 


1940 


1950 


1960 
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Median Sebool 
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47th 


42nd 


36th** 


37th** 


46th 
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Lett Than -5 
Yean School 
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49th 


44th 


At Uatt 4 Yean 

of Hlib School 


29th 


41ft 


38th 
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49th 


47th, 


47 th/ 


At Leatt 4 Ytan 
of College 


20th 


23rd 


22nd 


?7th*>/ 


41st 


41st 


40th*» 


3911^* 



^Penoni 25 yean old or older. 
'^Tled with anothar tttte or ttai-es. 

SOURCE' U. S. Buveau of the Centut, 1970 Census of Population. General Soci^and Eeonpmi 
^ij^^^^^J^'JJJ^^iSI^t^rt^^ U. S, Government Printing Office. 

1972). Table 46. / 



Table 2. Median School Years 
Completed By f dul*r\ 1970 
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of Population, General Social anu Eeo 
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Tabit ♦ Median School Years Completed By Adults^ In Louisiana, 
By Parish, Race md Sex, 1970 



Fuiali 



AcAdU 
Alien 
Ascension 
Ammption 
Avoyeuei 

Beaureurd 
menvUlc 
Bonier 
Caddo 
CalcMleu 

CaldweU 
Cameron 
CaUhouU 
CUibome 
ConcordU 

DeSoto 
East Baton Rouge 
East Carrol) 
East Feliciana 
Evangeline 



FVanklln 
Grant 
Iberia 
IberviUe 
Jackson 

Jefferson 
Jefferson Davts 
Lafayette 
Lafourche 
La Salle 

Lincoln 
Livingston 
Madison 
Morehouse 
Natchitoches 

Orleans 
Ouachita 
Plaquemines 
Pointe Coupee 
Rapides 

Red River 
Richland 
Sabine 
St. Bernard 
St. Charles 

St. Helena 
St. James 
St. Johr. the Baptist 
St. Landr>- 
St. Martin 

St. Mary 

St. Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

West Baton Rouge 
West CarroU 
West Feliciana 
Winn 

State 



Total 



8.3 
9.1 
10.3 
7.6 
8.6 

11.2 
9.4 
12.2 
12.0 
11.8 

9.6 
9.5 
9.3 
9.2 
9.9 

8.9 
12.4 
8.1 
8.4 

7.6 

8.9 
9.6 
9.3 
8.7 
10.0 

12.1 
9.1 

11.7 
8.5 

10.2 

12.0 
10,5 
8.5 
9.4 
9.4 

10.8 
11.7 
9.8 
8.2 
11.1 

9.1 
8.9 
9.4 
11.0 
11.5 

9.2 
9.7 
9 9 
7.9 
7.4 

9.9 
11.9 
9.6 
7.9 
9.5 



AU Adults 



Raee 



White Negro 



11.7 
10.4 
10.6 

10.1 
9.2 
8.9 
9,6 

10.8 



10.1 
11.2 
8.0 

9.2 

11.7 
xO.7 
12.4 
12.4 
12.2 

10.1 
9.8 
10.4 
10.9 
11.6 

11.7 
12.6 
10.1 
10.4 
8.2 

10.3 
10.3 
10.4 
10.0 
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12.2 
9.9 

12.3 
8.7 

10.4 

12.5 
11.0 
11.4 
11.1 
11.3 

12.1 
12.3 
10.8 
10.0 
12.1 

10.8 
10.9 
9.7 
11.2 
11.9 

10.8 
.11.7 
12.0 
9.1 
8.3 

11.1 
12.2 
10.7 
11.3 
10.2 

10.4 
8.5 
11.8 
11.5 
11.7 

11.7 
9.8 
10.3 
10.2 

12.0 



6.0 
6.6 
7.6 
6.8 
6.9 

8.6 
7.2 
7.1 
8.2 
7.6 

7.2 
5.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.2 

6.2 
9.0 
5.8 
6.4 
4.8 

5 6 
7.4 
6.7 
7.0 
7.8 

8.5 
6.0 
6.2 
7.4 
7.3 

8,9 
6.2 
5.8 
6.4 
6.2 

9.1 
7.6 
6.6 

6,2 
7.5 

6.4 

a.o 

7.4 
7.4 
8.1 

7.0 
7.4 

7.3 
5.4 
5.3 

7.0 
8.0 
7.2 
5.7 
7.4 

7.1 
6.8 
10.9 
7.5 
7.3 

7,1 
6.4 
7.7 
7.5 

7 9 



Sex 



Male Female 



8.1 
8.6 
10.1 
7.2 
8.3 

11.1 
8.9 
12.2 
12.0 
11.9 

8.7 
9.3 
8.8 
8.6 
9.6 

8.4 
12.4 
7.9 
7.7 
7.5 

8.4 

9.0 
9.1 
8.5 

9.7 

12.1 
8.8 

11.9 
8.4 
9.6 

12.0 
10.1 
8.2 
9.0 
9.2 

10.8 
11.7 
9.6 
8.0 
11,0 

8 7 
8.6 
8.4 

10.9 
11.2 

8.6 

9.9 
9.8 
7.6 
6.9 

9.8 
11 8 

9.3 
7.7 
9.2 

9.0 
8.2 
12.1 
10.2 
10.4 

10.1 
8.6 

9 3 
9.0 

10.7 



8.4 
9.5 
10.5 
7.9 
8.9 

11.2 
9.9 
12 1 
11.9 
11.6 

10.4 
9.6 
9.8 
9.8 

10.2 

9.3 
12.3 
8.3 
9.0 
7.7 

9.3 
10.1 
9.5 
8.9 
10.2 

12,0 
9.4 

11.5 
8.6 

10.7 

12.0 
10.9 
8.8 
9,8 
9.5 

10.8 
11 7 
10.0 
8.4 
11.2 

9.5 
9.2 
10.3 
11.0 
10.7 

9.7 
9.4 
10.0 
8.1 
7 9 

10.0 
11.9 
9.9 
8.1 
9.8 

10.1 
8,4 
11 3 
10 5 
10.7 

10.1 
9.8 
8.5 

10.1 

10.8 



White Adults 



Male 



8.6 
9.2 
11.2 
7.7 
8.9 

11.8 
10.4 
12.4 
12.5 
12.2 

9.3 
9.7 
9.8 
10.7 
11.3 

11.3 
12.7 
10,3 
9.4 
8.2 

9.8 
9.6 

10.3 
9.7 

10.4 

12.3 
9.5 

12,3 
8.6 
9.8 

12,5 
10.6 
11.1 
11.0 
11.2 

12.2 
12.3 
10.5 
9.9 
12.1 

10.8 
10,0 
8.7 
11.2 
12.1 

10.6 
12.1 
12.2 
8.9 
7.9 

11.1 
12,2 
10.5 
11.0 
9.8 

9.9 
8.4 
12.1 
11.4 
11.7 

11.9 
8.9 

10.5 
9.8 

12.0 



Female 



8.9 
11.0 
11.2 
8.2 
9.4 

11.6 
10.9 
12.3 
12.3 
12.1 

10.9 
9.9 
10.9 
11.1 
11.8 

12.0 
12.5 

9.9 
11.3 

8.2 

10.8 
10.9 
10.4 
10.2 
10.7 

12.1 
10.3 
12.2 
8.7 
11.0 

12.5 
11.3 
11.7 
11.2 
11.3 

12.0 
12.2 
11 0 
10.1 
12.1 

10.7 
11.7 
10.7 
11.2 
11.7 

11.0 
11.2 
11.8 
9.2 
8.7 

11.1 
12.2 
10.9 
11.6 
10.6 

10.8 
8.6 
11.4 
11.6 
11.6 

11.5 
10.7 
10.1 
10.6 

11.9 



Negro Adulta 



Male 



5.5 
5.9 
7.2 
6.2 
6.3 

8.0 
6.4 

6.5 
7.7 
7.1 

6.4 

4.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.5 

5.4 

8.5 
5.2 
5.8 
4.0 

4.8 

7.3 
6.1 
6.5 
7.2 

8.1 
5.3 
5.7 
6.9 
8.1 

8.5 
6.0 
5.3 
5.6 
5.8 

8.8 

7.1 
6,5 
5.8 
7.0 

5.9 
5.3 
6,1 
7.0 
8.2 

5.9 
7.2 
6.8 
4.6 
4.4 

6.7 
7.7 
6.6 
5.1 
7.1 

6.6 
6.6 
12.1 
7.0 
6.6 

6.6 
5.6 
8.7 
6.7 

7.4 



•Persons 25 years old and older. 

SOURCE:^ U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cermu* of Population. Ctnfrat Stct^l and Economtc 
CharaCteriMtica. V S. Summary (Tables 156 and 157) and Lauuiana (Tables 120 and 
125) (Washington, D. C: U. S. Government Prmting Office, 1972). 
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Table 5 Level of School Completed By All Adults^, Louisiana, By Parish, 1970 





% With No 


Parub 


Schooling 


Acadui 


1 1 .6% 


Alien 




Ascension 


3.4 


Assumption 


9.1 


Avoyelles 


6.8 


Benuregard 


1 o 

1 .9 




2.8 




1.9 


f*»AA£\ 
VAuuO 


2 3 


CAlcASieu 


3.4 


Caldwell 


3.8 




4.8 


Cats Ho u la 


4.0 


Claiborne 


3.1 


Concordia 


3.4 


DeSoto 


f» 1 


East Baton Rouge 


1.5(lft) 


East Carroll 


6.7 


East Fehcuna 


6.3 


Evangeline 


11.7 


r TaiiKuii 


b.S 


Grant 


3.3 


IberU 


8.3 


IbervUle 


6.8 


Jackson 


2.5 


Jefferson 


1.7 


Jefferson Davis 


6.2 


Uifayette 


7.7 


Lafourche 


8.0 


U SaUe 


1.5(lst) 


f ^/\ln 


1.7 


Livingston 


2.4 


Madtson 


6.6 


Morehouse 


4 4 


Natchitoches 


4.6 


Orleans 


2 0 


Ouachita 


2.4 


Plaquemines 


4.7 


Pointe Coupee 


8.1 


Rapides 


4.7 


Red River 


3.9 


RichJaiid 


b,b 




4.0 


St R»t>t%srrf 

Ok* DClIlAIU 


1.6 


St. Charles 


.3 0 


St Helena 


.3.2 


St. James 


5.2 


St. John the Baptist 


5.0 


St. Uindry 


11.7 


St. Martin 


12.3 


St. Mary 


6.1 


St. Tammany 


1.8 


Tangipahoa 


5.0 


Tensas 


5.4 


Terrebonne 


6.4 


Union 


2.9 


VermiUon 


12.5(64th) 


Vernon 


1.9 


Washington 


2.4 


Webster 


3.1 


West Baton Rouge 


5.2 


West CarroU 


2.2 


West FeUciana 


4.0 


Winn 


-.2 


SUte 


3.9 



% With Less Than 
5 Years Schooling 



25.6*% 
18 0 
14.3 
28.2 
20.4 

8 3 
15 2 

8.2 

9.7 
11.8 

13.6 
14.8 
16.3 
17.1 
16.5 

21.2 
7.0 
26.3 
21.8 
29.0 

19.9 
14.0 
21.7 
22.7 
12.6 

6.4(lst) 
21.2 
17.4 
22.3 
11.0 

9.3 
11.6 
25.5 
17.6 
19.6 

9.1 

9.8 
14.6 
25.4 
13.1 

19.1 
19.8 
15.6 
6.6 
11.8 

17 $ 
15.6 
17.2 
29.8 

31.2(64ih} 

17.6 
8.3 
16.1 
27.0 
19.0 

13.6 
25 2 
6.7 
11.0 
11.4 

17.6 
14.6 
16.3 
13.1 

13.1 



*m With At Least 4 
Years of High School 



28.9% 
29.0 
37.8 
22 6 
26.4 

44.2 

27 6 
55.5 
49.7 
48.3 

32.7 
32.4 
30 4 
26 0 
34.8 

31.9 

59.1(lst) 
26.0 

28 2 
24.0 

30.5 
34.2 
33.8 
27.2 
32.8 

52.6 
35 4 
48.4 
31.3 
36.2 

50.6 
39.4 
26.2 
31.5 
35.6 

42.2 
47.7 
35.7 
25.7 
44.7 

26.8 
29.9 
36.5 
42.5 
43 2 

28.7 
36.2 
38.4 
27.0 

22.5(64ih} 

37 3 
49.3 
34.2 
25.9 
35.6 

30.4 
27.5 
48.5 

38 2 
38 5 

36.4 
27.6 
24.6 
29.6 

42.3 



% With At Least 
4 Years of CoUege 



4.8% 

3.5 

4.3 

3.6 

4.1 

7 3 
5.0 
7.7 
11.3 
9.1 

4.4 

3.8 
5 6 
7.0 
5.3 

6.4 
16.6 
5.5 
4 4 
3.3 

6.8 
4.6 

;.8 

3.9 
5.8 

11.0 

5.9 
13.6 

5.7 

4.5 

18.7(lst) 

4.8 

7,2 

5.7 
10.4 

10.8 
10.6 

4.7 

3.9 

9.0 

4.1 

6.8 
5.0 
3,7 
5.9 

5.2 
5.6 
3,9 
5.3 
3.6 

5.8 
11.2 
7,8 
5.8 
6.7 

5.1 
4.3 
8.4 
6.4 

6.7 

6.3 
4.5 

2.9(64th) 
4.8 

9.1 



•Persons 25 years old or older. 

N OTE . Rankings are indicated only 

SOURCE U. S. Bureau of the Censu 

Charact^riitici, Louitiana. k ^ 
Office. 1972), Table 120. 



'he high and low parishes. 

70 CerfM of Population, Gfneral Social and Economic 
4l)-C20 (Washington, D. C* U, S Government Printing 



Table 6 Level of School Completed By White Adults^, Louisiana, By Parish, 1970 





% With No 


% With Leas Than 


% With At Laast 4 


% With At Least 


Pansh 


Schooling 


5 Years Schooling 


Years of High School 


4 Years of College 


Acadu 

AUen 

Ascension 

Assumptton 

Avovefles 


10.0% 
3.4 
1.5 
8.3 
6.3 


22.5% 

13.T 

10.1 

25.0<64th) 

17.1 


32.3% 

33.6 

43.7 

28.2 

30.3 


5.2% 

3.9 

4.6 

3.9 

4.4 


Beauregard 

BienvLUe 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 


1.4 
1.3 
0.8 
0.8 
2.4 


6.7 
7.2 
3.2 
3.1 
8.4 


48.0 
36.2 
63.2 
62.3 


7.6 
6.5 
8.5 
14.3 
10.4 


Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 


2.8 
5.0 
1.4 
0.9 
1 .2 


10.0 
13.2 
9.5 
4.4 
5 7 


36.7 
34.4 
37 3 
37 5 
46.0 


4 3 
4.0 
6.8 
9.8 
6.4 


DeSoto 

East Baton Rouge 
East Carroll 
East Kebciana 
Evangeline 


1.2 

0.6(lit) 
1.9 
3.5 
a 1 


2.4aft> 

10.7 
10.5 
23.6 


49 0 

S9 Ulst) 

42.1 

^1.7 

27 0(64th) 


9.0 
19.2 
7.3 
6 2 

3.'4<64th) 


Franklin 

Grant 

Ibena 

IbervUle 

Jackson 


3.1 

2.5 

6.6. 

5.2 

1.6 


11.3 
11.5 
16.8 
15.6 


38.9 
38.9 
39.3 
35.1 
36 4 


8.4 
4.9 

6.6 
4.8 
6.1 


Jefferson 
Jefferson Davts 
Lafayette 
Lafourche 
La Salle 


1.4 

6.1 
4.6 
7.9 
1.1 


5.0 
17.1 
11.6 
21. B 

g 7 


56.1 
39.9 
5<) 1 
32.8 
38.4 


11.9 
6.5 

15.9 
5.9 
4.9 


Lincoln 


0.6(lit) 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 


2.8 
9 2 
6.7 
7.4 

Q A 


61.9 
42 1 
45.6 
42.7 
46.8 


22.1(lst) 
5.0 


Livingston 
Madison 
Morehouse 
Natchitoches 


12.2 
6.8 
14.0 


Orleans 
Ouachita 
Plaquemines 
Pointe Coupee 
Rapides 


1.3 
0.9 
3.0 
4.4 
3.4 


5.6 
4.2 
10.3 
14 2 
8.4 


52.3 
57.1 
41.2 
35 3 
53.3 


14.8 
12.8 
5.6 
4.9 
11.0 


Red River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St. Bernard 

St. Charles 


2.5 
1.8 
3.3 
1.3 
1.8 


9.2 
9.7 
13.5 
5.8 
8.0 


36.0 
39 0 
38 9 
43.8 
49.9 


5.6 
8.2 
5.4 
3 9 
6.8 


St. Helena 
St. James 

St. John the Baptist 
St. Landrv 
St. Martin 


2.6 
1.6 
1.5 
8.2 
10.1 


6.9 
6.0 
8.4 
21.0 
21.1 


38 3 
48.9 
52.6 
34 4 
28.1 


5.6 
5.9 
4.5 
6.0 
4.1 


St. Mary 

St. Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 


5.6 
1.1 
4.4 
1.6 
6.1 


13.4 
5 1 
11.4 
12.0 
17.0 


44.5 
54.8 
41.2 
44.9 
38.3 


6.8 
12.7 

9.3 
11.3 

6.1 


Umon 
Vermibon 
Vernon 
Washington 


1.4 
12.1<64th) 
1.9 
1.1 


8.0 
24.0 
6.3 
6.3 


34.6 
29,3 
48 5 
46.6 


5.1 
4.6 
8.7 
7.4 


Webster 

West Baton Rouge 
West Carroll 
West Feliciana 
Winn 


1.2 
2.1 
1.7 
1.5 
1.2 


4.7 
7.6 
11.3 
6.3 
7.6 


46 9 
47.6 
30.6 
40.5 
33 8 


7.6 
7.7 
5.1 
6.5 
5.6 


SUte 


2.7 


8.6 


49 9 


10.8 



^Persons 25 years old or older. 

NOTt Rankings are indicated onlv for the hiKh and low parishes. 

SOirRCF U S Bureau of the Census. /970 Cett%us of Population. Oem'ml Social and Economic 
.SOURCh U^^s>,^BUTMu oi i»c(l K20 <Wasliington. D. (!;. U, S Governn.ent Printing 

Office, 1972). Tablet 120 and 126. 
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Table 



7 Level of School Completed By Negro Adults^. Louisiana, By Parish 1970 



Paruh 



^< With No 
Schooltng 


% With Less Thin 
5 Years Schooltng 


1 y «K / 
y y 
y 1 

108 

8.9 


41 4^^ 
34 1 
27,6 
34 8 
32 2 


4 8 

5 2 
7 0 

5,7 
7 6 


17 3 
27.5 
31 3 
243 
26 3 


7 8 
1 9 
11 4 

6.1 
7 7 


28.7 
39 3 

34,0 
37 3 


9 5 

4 2 
107 

9.7 
23 0 (64th) 


37.6 
20 2 
39. b 
35.3 

51.7(64th) 


12,ti 
6 5 
13.3 

y.o 

4.9 


42,0 
24.6 
36.0 
32.5 
23 8 


4 0 
18 1 

20 5 
9.1 
5.8 


18.4 
40.7 
41,8 
27.2 
34.2 


3.7 

8 7 
10.7 

9.4 

9 2 


21.2 
37 4 

u.o 

36 3 
38,7 


3 1 
7,2 
1 ] \ 

13,0 
8,7 


1 1 8 

27 b 
31 9' 
40 2 
27.2 


r> 3 

12,8 

IM 
7 4 
6 9 


37 1 
4(^,2 
2i\ 7 
24 9 
2 4 5 


3 9 
10.1 

9.9 
18 ! 
17 7 


29 4 
28.8 
29, :> 
46.0 
48 4 


7 7 
■> 8 
H 8 

8 7 
7 9 


10 5 
•JTi 5 
28 9 
40.3 
31 6 


(i.9 
15 5 
2.6(Ut) 
5 8 
8,2 


28 7 

35 6 

10 6(lst) 

23.7 

29 4 


10 1 

5 6 
5.7 
9 0 


33 0 

34 :» 
22 8 
29 0 


7 2 


26 I 



% With At Least 4 
Years of High School 



% With At Least 
4 Years of College 



AUtti 
Asctnsion 
Assumption 
An on elles 

BiMuregdnl 

BlrMNllH- 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Cakasitu 

CaWv\eU 

Cameron 

Catdhoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

DtSolo 

tCasl Baton Rouge 
Fast Carrol! 
Kast Ftrlinana 
FvanReUnP 

f-'ranklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

ibrrviUe 

.lacksrm 

Jefferson 
Jefferson UaNis 
Lafayette 
Lafourche 
\A Salle 

Lincoln 

Livingst()n 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 
Ouachita 
Plaquemines 
Pointe Coupee 
Rapides 

Rrd RiNir 

Richland 

Sabine 

St Bernard 

St Charles 



H«*lena 
James 

John ihe Baptist 

Landrv 

Martm 



.St Marv 

.St TammdnN 

langipahoa 

iVnsas 

T«'rreboniif 

rnu«n 

Vermilion 

Vern<jn 

Washington 

Webster 

West Baton Kou»ie 
West Carroll 
West Kelinana 
Wifin 



12 4^/ 
11 9 
19,3 
11,1 
12.5 

23.8 
14 5 
19,7 
21 9 
18 9 

la.8 

I 9(64th) 
10.5 

10.8 
13.4 

12,5 
30,5 
12,2 
12.0 
11.3 

8.9 
14.1 
17,3 

16 2 

23.0 

20.0 

13 8 
16.1 

17 4 
13.b 

29,9 

II 1 

10 3 
107 

14 4 

25.7 

18 5 

12 9 
12,9 

19 3 

9.8 

11 7 
24 0 

13 2 
21 1 

17 9 
19,(J 

18 7 

13 4 
9 t 

15 4 
18 ri 

15 1 

y 1 

18 2 

19 1 

13,3 

48 5(lst> 
15,4 

16 2 

19 0 
9 2 

14 3 
17,3 



20 2 



2.9*"e 

2 2 

3 4 
3.2 
30 

6,0 

2 7 

4 1 
4.8 

3 3 

4,8 

0.0(64th) 
2.3 
3.4 
3.4 

3,5 
9,1 
40 
2 3 
3.1 

2 5 
3.5 
3.3 
2,8 
4.9 

2.9 

2 9 
3.8 
3.5 
1.0 

12.5<1SI) 
2.8 

3 1 
3.5 
3.7 

4.3 
3.8 
1 0 
2,5 
3.1 

1.3 
4.0 
3 1 
0 4 

3 O 

4.8 
5 2 

3.0 
3.9 
2,4 

2,6 
3.5 
3,6 
0 9 
3.4 

5,3 
2,6 

4.2 
3.5 
4.3 

4 1 
0 4 
0,6 

2.4 

4.2 



•MVrsons 2> vearsold oi old»*r 

NOT I" Rankings are indicated onlv for the high and low parishes 

wMi'nri.' I- s HiiM^aii of the Census. 1970 C*^n>iu^ ttf rotntlotuin. Of'm'ral "ytn lat arui I i fninttuv 
MU.RCt ^^--^^^^Z,*^^^^^^^ C; U,S (Wnernment Prmtinti 

Office. 1972). Tablf 125 
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Sources* . 

1970, U. S. Census ana Louisiana State Oepartf^rt of Loucat^cr Attercance Bu'edw 



No, Adu'ts v*,i th Less t^-e*- 
12 school Years Cof^pl ete^ 
25 Yrs. Old T?T2 
and Tver ^Jr^,^^;!. 



'etc! \o. AduHs 
l^r vrs. Cld & Cver 
^^it>^ i^S; t^'dn 12 
Y^s. Schooling _ 



AcdfJia 


to c no 


1 7C 
1 , / o. 


^ J , JO 1 


Al ler. 






7 Q£Q 


Ascension 




1 IOC 


1 1 PQD 


Assun^p<aim 




C 1 . 


, / J/ 


Avoyelles 


14,472 


1 O 

1 , Jcr 


1 c QA^ 


Beauregarc 


£ e AC 

6 ,546 


4 1 2 




Bienville 


6,364 


1 QC 




Bossier 


It a to 

13,4/9 


1 CO 7 


1 c nof; 

1 5 ,U'JD 


Caddo 


61 


P CPA 


7n 1 7R 


Calcasieu 


36 ,933 


C 

0 ,72U 


A -J CCJ 


Caldwell 


1 A "JO 


1 9tl/l 
1 ,C04 




Cameron 


2 ,775 


0C7 
CD/ 


J ,U*»C 


Catahoula 


4,214 


615 


4 ,ocy 


Claiborne 


7,1 85 


ill c 


7 cnn 
/ ,C)UU 


Concordia 


C QQ1 

6 ,yy 1 


1 ccc 




OeSoto 


8,390 


826 


Q 01 C 

9 ,2 It 


East Baton Rouge 


55,618 


9,146 


64 ,764 


East Carroll 


4,348 


839 


C 1 07 

5 ,lo7 


East Feliciana 


7,066 


637 


7 ,703 


Evangel Ine 


12,299 


" 923 


1 3,222 


Franklin 


o A An 

8,440 


1 ,032 


Q A79 


Grant 


5,020 


669 


c coo 
5 ,689 


Iberia 


16,114 


2,328 


on A/to 
2U ,44^ 


Iberville 


10,737 


752 


11 ii on 

1 1 ,489 


Jackson 


6,034 


661 


6,695 


Jefferson 


79,356 


9,785 


89 ,141 


Jefferson Davis 


9,487 


1 ,284 


in 

10 ,771 


Lafayette 


25,950 


3,064 


on nl ii 
29 ,0 l4 


Lafourche 


21 ,438 


3,370 


24,808 


laSalle 


4,793 


629 


5 ,422 


Lincoln 


7,210 


606 


■J 01 c 

7 ,81 D 


Livingston 


10,697 


493 


11 1 nn 
11 ,190 


Hadison 


5,367 


575 


C HA O 

5 ,942 


Morehouse 


11 ,232 


1 ,439 


1 O C 7 1 

12 ,671 


Natchitoches 


10,877 


1 oc t 

1 ,267 


IC , |44 


Orleans 


184,145 


oc ^ AC 
25 ,1 45 


onn 9Qn 


Ouachita 


30,056 


4,994 


35,050 


Plaquemines 


7,402 


788 


o 1 nn 

8,190 


Pointe Coupee 


7,866 


845 


8,711 


Rapides 


33,373 


2,692 


36,065 


Red River 


3,565 


419 


3,984 


Richland 


7,754 


683 


8,437 


Sabine 


6,419 


451 


6 ,870 


St, Bernard 


14,364 


1 ,6^ 


16 ,010 


_St^ CbarJes. „ 


7,548 


1 ,108 


8,656 


St, Helena 


3,218 


685 


3,903 


St, James 


r A no 

5,408 


761 


C 1 CQ 


St. John 


6,627 


762 • 


7,389 


St. Landry 


28,063 


3,44€ 


31,509 


St.: Martin 


11,503 


1,497 


13,000 


St, Mary 


17,332 


3,023 ' 


20,355 


St, Tammany 


16,175 


2,042 ' 


18,217 


Tangipahoa 


20,503 


2,654 


23,157 


Tensas 


3,58e 


243 


3,831 


Terrebonne 


21,642 


4,291 


25,933 


Union 


7,053 


502 


7,555 


Vermilion 


16,252 


1,414 


17,666 


Vernon 


8,254 


2,31C 


1C,564 


Washington 


13,598 


822 


14,420 


Webster 


13,64C 


2,024 


15,664 


West Baton Rouge 


4,883 


783 


5,666 


West Carroll 


5,081 


931 


6,012/ 


West Feliciana 


4,648 


661 


5,309 


Winn 


6,381 


559 


* 6 ,940 



077 



Totals 



1 ,046,551 ♦ 1 35,765 « 1,182,316 



Table 40 Relationship of Income to School Years Completed By Adults^, 
Louisiana 





-- 


Percdot Distribution by Educational Attainment^ 














CoUecc 












College 


4 or 




Niitiih#i' In In* 


%r Vm m A v% f A rv 






1-3 


More 




come Bracket' 


0-4 Years 


5^ Yfaxa 


M Years 


Years 


Years 


All Persons lo Vean uul Over; 














Lett Ttun $3,000 


781.550 


19.7% 


27.5% 


39.1% 


9.7% 


4.Q» 


$3.OO0-$&.999 


403.535 


8.0 


22.4 


51.5 


10.8 


-j/r 




324.004 


3.9 


17.1 


51.5 


12.6 


1/9 


$10.000-$14.999 


141.028 


2.1 


12.1 


47.8 


15.0 


23.0 


$15.000'$24.999 


45.786 


1.5 


7.4 


34.1 


16.3 


40.6 


$25,000 and Over 


19.819 


1.9 


6.8 


25.9 


15.7 


49.7 
















Lest Than $3,000 


306.829 


24.9% 


27.0% 


33.2% 


10.7% 


4.1% 


$3.000-$53»9 


237.851 


n.9 


29.9 


45.0 


8.3 


4.9 


$6.000-$9.999 


261.115 


4.6 


20.1 


53.7 


11.9 


9.7 


$10.000>$14.999 


131.205 


3.2 


12.4 


48.8 


14.9 


21.7 


$15.000*$24.999 


42.861 


1.5 


7.4 


34.2 


16.2 


40.7 


$25,000 and Over 


18.198 


1.6 


6.5 


24.7 


15.4 


51.8 


Femalet, 18 Year* and Over: 














Lest Than $3,000 


474.721 


16.3% 


27.9% 


42.9% 


9.1% 


3.9% 


$3.000-$5.999 


165.684 


2.4 


11.8 


60.8 


14.4 


10.6 


$6.000-$9.999 


62.889 


1.0 


4.8 


42.0 


15.4 


36.9 


S10.000-tl4.999 


9.823 


1.2 


7.5 


35.3 


16.4 


39.6 


$l5.000-t24^99 


2.925 


2.4 


7.8 


33.3 


18.2 


38.3 


$25,000 and Over 


1.621 


4.3 


10.5 


39.1 


18.9 


21. \ 


Whites. 18 Years and Over: 














Less Than $3,000 


478.886 


13.8% 


24.7% 


42.7% 


13.1% 


5.7% 


$3,000*$ 5. 999 


291.694 


5.7 


19.7 


53.9 


12.6 


8.1 


$6.000-$9.999 


278.341 


3.2 


16.2 


53.3 


13.5 


13.9 


$10.000-$14.999 


134.985 


1.9 


11.8 ' 


48.5 


15.3 


22.5 


$]5.000*$24.999 


44.628 


K4 


7.3 


34.1 


16.6 


40.6 


$25,000 and Over 


19.265 


1.5 


6.4 


25.5 


16.0 


50.7 


Nepoea. 18 Ycart and Over: 














Lest Than $3,000 


300.611 


29.1% 


32.1% 


33.4% 


4.3% 


1.1% 


$3,000-85.999 


110.807 


14.1 


29.6 


45.2 


6.1 


4.9 


$6.000*$9.999 


- 45.007 


8.1 


23.0 


40.4*4 


7.3 


'^i.2 


$10,000-814.999 


5.837 


7.3 


19.2 


32.8** 


9.3 


31.5 


$15,000*824.999 


1.098 


8.0 


13.8 


34.8 


6.5 


37.0 


825.000 and Over 


589 


15.8 


22.1 


38.2 


7.4 


16.5 



■Includes persons 18 years and over and only those with Income. Income data it as pf 1969. and educational 
attainment is for 1970. 



^May not add to 1 00 percent due to rounding. '~ 
SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Censiu« 1970 Cen$u$ of Population, Detatied Characteri$iic$. Loui$iona, 
(Washington* D. C: U. S. Got^rnmant Prlntii^ Offtot. 1971). Table 197., 
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2. Percent of White Adults* With Less Than 5 Years Schooling, 
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Figure 3. Percent of Negro Adults* With Less Than 5 Years Schooling, 1970 
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AFPl^OXIMATELY 32% DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF ILLITERATES 
AND FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATES — 




A DECREASE OF 111,446 ADULTS- 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
WITH LESS THAN 5 YEARS OF EDUCATION 
IN LOUISIANA 
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Figure 6 Percent of Adults* With At Least Four Years of High School, 1970 
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Although statistical information is often confusing and sometimes mis- 
leading, the information presented definitely substantiates the need for 
massive adult education efforts in Louisiana. However, aside from the sta- 
tistical information concerning Louisiana's undereducated population, there 
are human characteristics that must be considered By the local adult educator. 
Hidden within the tables of impersonal statistics are the life styles and 
cultural patterns of flesh and blood people that give more insight into the 
undereducated adult which must be recognized by the local teacher. 

General Characteristics of Adult Learners (View Transparency 7) 

Who are these people that comprise this great mass? What are their 
general characteristic? They are good people who are caught in the middle 
of today's mass^education and the depression years. They are the young adults 
who are dropping out of school and the older adults who dropped out during 
the depression years. These people did not create a problem in former era 
which'' had nel^ther time to worry about competency skills nor jobs, but they are 
the people tpday for whom employment demands ^qual aptitude.. 

SaoFher^ category of prospective ABE students are those who because of 
their environment are disadvantaged. They subsequently lack the "middle -class 
tools." The cultural chasm section found in the appendix gives the compara- 

• tive views on the middle class as opposed _to the lower socio-economic c^^^P* 

Most of these people come from large families and reproduce in the same 
pattern in their adult lives. They aseume their large family responsibilities 
and have little time for civic acti\ities or involvements. 

Clustered together into a neighborhood, they constitute a community within 
a community. Here sub-cultures are formed. Many of these ^today are becoming 
increasingly more hostile and militant. In a sense, this militance is their 
attempt to change their plight, to chart their destiny and thus become more 
"Americanized** - free then to function to their own satisfaction in a world 
to which they want to belong. 

Sociologists are finding that these people do have a true value system — 
one that works* for them in their environment. These people are unaware of 
the ^progress and sophistication of what keeps a highly technological society 
together. The world of relationships for these people does not extend very 
widely. Their interaction is, for the most part, narrowed to the immediate 

* family, relatives and those people living nearby. They prefer the old and . 
familiar to anything new and innovative. 

The uneducated person tends to have a typical pattern of social and cul- 
tural traits. More than likely he is poor, because level of education usually 
goes hand in hand with level of income. He is also below average in academic 
subjects. His poverty and lack of scholastic aptitude are chicken and egg 
propositions. Poverty ftrsters cultural and educational deprivation, which in 
turn affects academic achievement, which leads right back again to poverty. ^ 



^Robert W. Boyet, ed., Adult Basic Education Teacher Awareness Program for 
Guidance and Counseling (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Department of Education, 
1969), p. vii. 
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Adult education teachers should definitely keep the following, points in mind: 
(View Transparency 8) 

The lower the economic level: 

1. The higher the incidence of family disorganization. 

2. The greater the sense of alienation from the larger society. 

3. The higher the incidence of symptoms of mental disorder (questionable 
because of lack of statistics on more affluent society). 

4. The less competence with standard English. 

5. The higher the rate of illness and early mortality. 

6. The lower the need for achievement.. 

7. The less likely are parents to explain the rules of obedience to 
their children. 

8. The higher are crime and delinquency rates. (Questionable) 

9. The nK>re likely to be liberal on economic issues but somewhat 
less liberal on civil liberties.^ 

It is important for the adult teacher to be aware of the general charac- 
teristics of the adult learner as these characteristics usually play a large 
role in the learning process? Some general characteristics that are usually 
comiK)n to most adult education students are as follows: (View Transparency 9) 

1. Unemployed 

2. Timid 

3. Present-time orientation 

4. Unawareness of opportunities 

5. Rejects competition 

6. Comes from ethnically divergent background 

7. Often transient 

8. Suffered many unsuccessful experiences in education setting' 

Because the characteristics of adult students are different, adult educa- 
tion is different from education at other age levels. The teacher of adults 
has to be aware of adult characteristics In a learning situation. Family back- 
ground, previous. school experience, adult life and responsibilities are some 
elements which have conditioned adults. Each adult will differ from another, 
but some generalizations can be useful to the teacher. Some characteristics 
that are unique to undereducated adults and implications these characteristics* 
have for teachers are as follow^: (View Transparency 10) 

1. Lack of self-confidence: they often feel inadequate, unable to learn 
and compete because many have rarely experienced success in school, work or 
social life. 



6Hyman Rodman, "On Understanding Lower Class Behavior Second Economic ^ 
Study," Social and Economic Studies , 8 C'^ecemher, 1959), 44;-450. 

^Adult Basic Education. Teacher Awareness package for Guidance and Counsel- 
Lsg, ABE Region VI Guidance and Counseling Special Project. Custin: University 
of Texas, 1970). p. 22-25. ^ 
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Implications ; Teachers should learn the Importance of helping their 
adult .students experience success during the first, class ses&ion—ar.d/ in 
every class session, llie teacher should allow each student to set his own 
pace in approaching classroom tasks. 

2. Fear of school: this is usually because of a student's unpleasant 
past experience with school. 

Implications ; Avoid use of ridicule or sarcasm with undereducated adults. 

3. Living ^n conditions of economic poverty: there is a high correlation 
ijetween the level of education and the level of income - the less educated 
having the lower income. Teachers of adult basic education classes must remem- 
ber that their adult students may be living ia extremely crowded conditions *- 
with neither space nor quiet for outside reading. Poor nutrition, which goes 
hand in hand with poverty, may also be the cause of some students' apathy, short 
attention span, sleepiness in class. Poverty also means that students in these 
classes may have other physical handicaps that impair learning: poor visio>v 

or hearing which they cannot afford to correct. \ 

Implications ; When these physical handicaps exist, the teacher should 
seek a way to remedy them by referral to social agencies. 

4. Probably below average in scholastic aptitude; while many underedu- 
cated adults are of average ability, and some ^ superior ability, more seem 
to be below average for academic learning* 

Implications : Active methods of teaching are most effective; ' use of 'flash 
cards, games, role-playing, eto^. -^^^ 

5. Culturally deprived; the less educated participate least in educational 
and cultural pursuits. Many are unaware of the existence of nearby libraries, ^ . 
museums, etc. 

Implications ; Teachers of these classes will find that field trips to 
libraries and museums will often "break the" barrier" that so often exists 
between the undereducated and the sources of cultural enrichment open , to them. 

6. Values, attitudes, and, goals differ from upper and middle-class norms: 
an individual's cultural environment influences greatly his social values, 
attitudes, attd goals. Lndereducated adults, mcfre likely than not, have a value 
system widely different^ from that of adults of the middle and upper classes. 
They frequently show indifference or even hostility toward social institutions 
as, for example, educa^'on* Their goals for their children rarely include 
college, but nearly always include getting a job. * 

Implications ; Tlie teacher should understand and accept these values and 

attitudes. Strong opposition to these values and attitudes is not the way to 

change them. Criti^isa will more . than likely have one result: the students 
will stop coming to class. ; • ' 

/ " 
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7. Weak motivation: Motivation of undereducat ed adults is low becansc- 
of their history of failure to achieve the recognise d values of success^ 
efficiency, equality, etc. They are easily discoiiraged, and frequently ex- 
hibit ai\ attitude of almost complete resignation because of 'cliese repeated 
failures . 

Implications ; (1) Goal fulfillment: find out why each adult btadent, is 
in class and keep the student interested by helping him move toward his goal. 
(2) Discover sub-goals and show them how these inevitably lead to accomplish- 
ment of their main goals. (3) Personalization: personal involvement thcogh 
self-tests has a strong appeal. Few people can resist an opportunity to find 
out how well they can do on self-tests. That is why quizzes and other self- 
analysis devices are so frequently founci in magazines.' (4) Varj^ety: when 
the adult student realized that different things happen in every class session, 
he is more likely to stay with it. (5) Ego-boosting: teachers must snow 
that they like their students. (6) Success: in order to become deeply inter- 
ested in learning a skill or new fact, the students should experience the joy 
of being successful. 

8. Unusually sensitive to non-verbal forms of communication: with lim- 
ited vocabulary and limited skill in articulation, most undereducated adults 
are forced to do much of their communication on the non-verbal level • They 
are sensitive to non-verbal clues, and tend to judge more by action than words. 

Implications : Teachers, should realize th.^jt ttrey may say one thing vcrhaHy 
while through facial expressions and tone of voice indicate something comj Frt- 
ely different. When this is the case, an individual will probably respond 
more strongly to tne non-verbal message because aimost instinctively he knows 
it is real, not "put-on^" as words can be. 



9. Feeling of helplessness: when a student doubts his ability to learn, 
his thinking process if blocked. Feelings of anxiety and helplessness result. 
Some signs of helpless feelings in students are: hostility toward subject ^ 
matter; bewilderment, .lack of • participation and attention; procrastination. 

. • • / 

^ Implications : It is important that the teacher recognize these signs for 

what they are and strive to buiid in the student a feeling of* self-cr mf idence. 

/ 

f 10. Varying levels of intelligence: the great major' ty of undereducale^ 

adults are far from stupid. On the contrary, l^ecause of their inability to 
read and write in a, society made up of people who live by these skills,, they 
have been forced to live by their wits. No two people learn at the same rate. 
The teacher who recognizes these differences and plans his teaching accordingly 
will help each student to approach maximum leamiing within his own capabilities- 

Implications : Determine individual iateilectuai differences in a group by 
placement testing,/ student records, student, discussion following a learning 
experience^, private interviews • 

11. "Live for tod^y*' philosophy: many adults from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds have little concept of long-rangp planning in their Jives. 

^ ' Implications : ^. To tlie teacher fliis means that motivation to learn must he 

.based on immediate rewards. The student must exp^rrience success today. 

ERIC , i ; cm. 
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12. Hostility toward a»r:,9rity: becausje of unhappy associations with 
representatives of authority (policemen, teachers, boss), any authority figure 
is likely to arouse hpstility. ' - " . • - ^5 

Implications ; The teacher must project himself as a friend or guide 
rather than as a teacher authority, - ^ 

13. Reticence: many i^idereducated adults have difficulty expressing their 
feelings, discussing their needs, and standing up for their rights. Silence 
may mean that they are shy. 

Implications ; One way to encourage free expression is to break the class 
into small groups for discussion. 

14. use of defense mechanisms: the higher the degree of illiteracy in an 
adult, the more likely he is to attempt to hide his undereducation froni his 
friends and teacher by use of the following defense mechanism: (1) carrying 

a book or newspaper, (2) carrying pencils in a conspicuous pl-ace, - (3) not 
having eye-glasses when asked 'to read, and (4) having an injured hand when 
asked for a written respoasev; - i 

Implicati(!)ns ; The teacher-'who is avjare that these are defense mechanisms 
should respond aS follows, for example: "Well, it's not important that we 
read this inmediately • But vfe might just see if there are any words yon can 
recognize, even without your glasses," or "I*m sorry to hoar about your hand^ 
Let's just talk about it this time." 

1 \ 

15. Need for status: u^e of first names, nicknames, and words such as 
"bpy" tends to arouse antagonism and resentment. ; 

Implications ; The teacher should use the more formal, "Mr. Jones" until 
co.afidence and warmth are estjablished,, 

' 16, Tendency to lose interest; undereducated adults, just like average 
students, will leave.,a classrjoom situation which does not fulfill their needs. 
Wtien signs of apathy appear, jit's time for the teacher to muster all his teach- 
ing skills and understanding,; \ 

Implications' ; The teachjer must try to determine the problem. Sometimes 
it may mean a personal conver^satlon with the student,^ / 

I ' 

These are the people for whom our programs must be effective/ They will be 
efficient provided we can recognize among these characteristics ne^eds whidh can 
be met. Is our purpose to prjepare these people for life or for eatning a live- 
lihood'? It appears to be decjidedly a combination of both. 

Perhaps training people in skills that will make them more marketable in 
the job market is an immediate, pressing need. However, our challenge reaches 
beyond the immediate to something- larger — greater. Our challenge calls for a 
creativity 'in us that will ei^able us to build the confidence and 1 ""-esteem 
of our students. They must axperietlce success in achievement so that they 
might become aware of their awn worth. - 
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It should be noted that one would, at first glance, seem to be confronted 
with an almost insurmountable mass of negative factors in describing the general 
characteristics of the undereducated adult" However, the positive character- 
istics of the adult learner are extremely complimentary to the learning process 
and some of his negative characteristics may also l?e turned into positive elements. 
Some positive characteristics bf 'the adult learner may be listed as follows: 
(View Transparency 11) 

1. Eagerness to learn 

1. Attends school regularly and voluntarily 

3. Asks pertinent questions ; 

4. Works diligently ( ' ' 

, 5. 'Politeness 1 ^ . • 

6. Shows respect for teacher and other m^ers of the clas6 and is 

highly responsive to personnel attention ! 

7. Willingness to Aelp others 

8. Uses school tjlme wisely 

9. Always has necessary tools for school work 

10. Wants social (J^htact 

11. Enjoys having (ialents and information used in teaching experience 

12. Is, often highl)! religious 

13. Usually has a keen insight into human associations (It has become 
necessary for him to develop this in order to survive at all.) / 

14. Is highly responsive to immediate reward for efforts expended 

15. Often has high ambitions for his children. This is particular l^r trufe' 
of disadvantaged blacks, according to Blum. / 

. In like manner all the human characteristics, be tihey good or- bad,/ can be 
capitalized upon to develop' instructional techniques that have meaning and 
purpose to the adult learner. As will b'e pointed out time and time again 
throughout this awareness section, the problem of life situations at hand are 
of far more concern to the individual than is his concern for pure academic 
knowledge.^ 



^Laverne P. Gresham, ed., Curticui^itn Guide for Afiult Education Teachers , 
Bulletin No. 1187 (Baton Roug Louisiana State Department of Education, 1970) 
pp. 6-10. ^ 
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PART C. HUMAN NEEDS OF lllE ADULT EDUCATION STUDENT 

The basic human needs comtnon'to all people are recognized in our adult 
students. (View Transparency 12) The entire spectrum of human needs, wants, 
emotions and desires constitutes an almost unbelievable number of items which 
must be satisfied for normal, healthy existence. Needs and' desires are not 
satisfied at random. It only appears that way unless we take a close look at 
the ways they are satisfied. You should especially note the basic deficien- 
cies in these areas which might affect the, adult student. The concept here 
that we cannot help him effectively unless we can recognize his problems. 

We shall now discuss the basic ''core" areas essential to the welfare of our 
student's in such categd^ries as emotional, biological and higher order needs. 
It is logical to begin our discussion of basic needs with biological and sur- 
vival needs, as given to us by Abraham Maslow in his book, The Psychology o£ 
Science (1966). 

♦ 

(View Transparency 13) 



IS 



Every teacher is certainly familiar with ^hese basic human needs: oxygen, 
wat^r a.nd iEood. The fourth element, shelter, is also included. We can assist ^ 
our adult students in learning more about .these basic needs: particularly as 
related to proper ventilation, purity of drinking water, adequate shelter 
(including proper protective clothing), proper food and eating habits and 
comfortable hrating and cooling. 

Safety is also an essen|:ial ingredient to survival. We live in dangerous 
times where personal precautions are necessary to avoid disaster. It is pos- 
sible or even probable that many of our adult education students live in unsafe ^ 
houses. It is also assumed that many undereducated poor take inadequate safety 
care of their motor vehicles. Police records throughout the nation confirm the 
fact that these people also have poor driver safety records ~ probably caused 
by lack of education and general knowledgeability . How can a person drive safely 
if he can't even read the road signs? 

With safety we include the notions that we dhould be safe from injury, dis- 
ease and illnesses in general. The adult student has a higher rate of illness 
than the average population because (1) proper medical ^are is not available to 
him, and (2) he often has poor knowledge of disease itself and treatments avail- 
able for such diseases. These two factors combine to cause gross .medical neglect 
as evidenced in medical records of migrant worker communities and studies in the 
ghettos. 

As you can see, the biological and safety needs that most of us take for 
granted are not to be ignored in the adult student. He often comes to class 
undernourished, plagued by improper shelter or clothing, or ridden by a variety 
of illnesses, diseases or minor physical discomforts often associated with sheer 
9 

poverty. 



^Boyet, ed., pp. 17-19. 
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(View Transparency 14) * 

This transparency is concerned with emotional needs of our adult students. 

All of us have emotional neede and problems. It is doubt fn I, however, that 
many of us have the kinds of problems arising from the deprivations of sheer 
poverty. Some of the emotional needs listed here are discussed in this session, 
two of which are security and dependency needs, ^e are all concerned with 
security a-nd dependency needs, but, in most instances, not to the point of des- 
peration. Many of our students have acute needs for security which result in 
greater needs for dependency . Some areas which adversely affect many of these 
adult people are: insecurity of employment, residence, friendship, social accep- 
tance and many others. This feeling ^of insecurity oftea results in dependency 
upon friehds, relatives, welfare, poverty programs and charitable organizations. 
It is to be recognized at this point that this feeling of insecurity is, in most 
instances, justified by- circumstance. Corrective procedures can be initiated, 
however, with recognition of the problem and proper counseling or referral action 
by the teacher. ' ' . 

Love and affection needs are again common to all; the very poor, however, 
usually have an extremely limited scope of persons who give them any affection 
whatever. This has resulted in an inward course of close personal association 
directly with family and a few friends. 

Sexual needs- of adult students pose no major prablem insofar as learning is 
concerned except where marital disturbances, created by sexual matters cause 
emotional turbulence. In any event, there really isn't much a teacher can do 
about these very personal concerns except for proper referral to agencies or 
persons concerned with such matters, when such advice is requested by the 
student. 

" The"social needs of the adult students are usually restricted to family 
(relatives) and a few close friends. There is usually very little social par- 
ticipation in civic or community affairs. The problem here is to attempt to 
broaden the scope of social activity among adult student. This might begin 
with the classroom itself as a sacial situation. Encouragement of social inter- 
action among the students might not only assist in this objective but could 
quite possibly encourage new enrollment and improve class attendance. One 
point to remember in the social culture of the undereducated is that ^t is 
often a close-knit society, with a "one-for-all and all-for-one" philosophy. 
Such groups are extremely difficult to penetrate. This type of ''closed" society 
is not understood by many middle class persons and can only be studied through 
acquaintance and confidence of the individual members . 

Aggression needs are largely a result of frustrations in the basic need 
categories. Tliere are two general categories of aggression: hostile aggres- 
sion and constructive aggression. Aggressive behavior can be healthy when it 



lOibid., p. 20. 
lllbid., F- 21-23. 



IS directed into constructive cliannols. History is full of persons who iiavc 
risen from adverse circumstanceis to positions of great Importance through 
aggressive determination. Hostile aggression, on the otiier hand, often results 
from bitterness and hopelessness. It is. often destructive to the individual 
unless corrected. Hostile aggressiveness might be helped in the classroom by 
showing a genuine interest in the person and through instilling hope for the 
future through education where there was no hope before. 

Socialization needs are often seen as the socially-approved way of satis- 
fying the other needs. We use people to give us personal satisfaction in terms 
of security, sexuality and affection. Stated in another way, it is through p 
other people that we satisfy our basic emotional needs. Thus, the frustration 
of socialization needs is an exceedingly important clement to be considered. 
It is often the case that the adult class is one form of socialization for 
m^ny'of its students, and its importance in this regard should never be under- 
estimated. If anything, socialization should be encouraged. 

Now that we have discussed some of the basic needs, we should logically 
move on to the "Higher Order Needs." (View Transparency 15) These needs are 
concerned with the intellect of the individual. It is only with a manifesta- 
tion of this need that the adult educatfoiji processes may begin — but only 
after the other basic needs have been metS. 

Abraham Maslow feels that within every human being there is a need for 
self- improvement; a need to somehow emerge as a bet.ter' person. This is called 
self-actualization, as depicted here^on the chart; 

It is to be noted that sometimes a person appears not to want to get ahead, 
but the mere fact that he is present in a voluntary adult class belies that 
attitude. We should then assume that all adult students want to "get ahead," 
or better themselves* The only difference here is in the degree of ambition. 
Some are satisfied with little; others want much more. Everyone should be 
motivated and encouraged but caution should be exercised in not "pushing" a 
person beyond his wishes or desires. We must then consider this in terms of 
individual needs rather than standard values. 

Maslow describes the last and highest need as that of intellectual en-- 
hancing and artistic expression. This area is, of course, concerned with the 
higher order needs of the intellect. We are not directly concerned with this 
in adult education but it is mentioned here as part of the total needs. 

We should accept Mas low's needs plus the biological ones. So a good point 
of discussion is how social needs and interaction needs between people are 
used to solve the basic four emotional needs which are part of the total order 
of human needs. 



12ibid., pp. 23^2A. 
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PART l)^ PROBLEMS ©F THE ADULT EDi;CAT10N STUDENT 



Uomebtic Problems 

A purpose of Adult Basic Educatinn is Vd modify thi behavior of the 
student in a manner to help him cope with, afiong other things, domestic 
problems. In this section, we should like to consider the effects of domestic 
problems on tHe performance of the Adult Basic Education student in hi« educa- 
tional endeavors. The concepts, suggestions and ideas included m this poi- 
Lion of the program deal with the identification of some domest uc problems and 
how they may be handled. ^ 

(View Transparency 16) '9 

This transparency shows some of the typical domestic problems encounteted 
among adult students: 



a. ' Son has run away 

b. Kids in trouble with the-police 

c. Drinks too much, too often ■ 

d In debt, doesn't know how to spend money wisely 
eW Has no transportation to class 

f. Is unable to get a babysitter 

g. Children were involved in a fight 

h. Are members of low economic groups 

i. Works long hours and is often too exhausted 

j. Spouse downgrades student ^ 

k. Jealous spouse 

1. Uses class for rnmant ir contact 

These domestic problems turn out to be school problems. If you stop to ^ 
think of some of the excuses given by some of your students who havl been 
absent, you will recognize that tliey are very similar, if not the same, as the 
ones you have heard before. How can a mother study her lesson when she is 
conce rned about her three-y'ear-old who is at home with only his ten-yrar-o ld , • . 
brother as a babysitter? It is not possible to keep the Adult Basic -ducaxon 
stffdent interested in class when his twelve-year-old has been arrested by. the. _ 
police for "glue sniffing." 

These and many other factors arc ever present in the lives of mai y of our 
adult students. We can argue. that not all students face, thu same P"^^^^"^* 
However, more times than not, the students whose lives are different generally 
do not face these problems at home and consequently do not drop out at such 
high rates as those who face such problems. Thes« are the hard core; these are 
the seven out of ten that drop ouf after a few classes; these are the 98 per 
cent that we arc not reaching. It is for these students that we musr make our 
programs more flexible. Certainly you may or may not have exactly these P^oblerns 
bi? we teachers are very much aware of competing influences; therefore we should 
spend enough time to become more aware of the situation. Awareness allows us 
to deal more effectively with solutions. 



^^Ibtd., p. 26. 
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Other Problems of the Adult Education Student 
(View Transparency 17) 

Any student in your class might have one or more of the following 
obstacles to learning: Educational problems, health problems, , vocational 
problems, financial problems, community problems, family problems, psycho- 
logical problems and other unidentified difficulties, all of which might 
affect learning. 

The teacher cannot be expected to remedy or alleviate all such defi- 
ciencies but should be able to recognize the problems and to assist where ^ 
possible^ This might be of great value. 

The entire concept of remediation of all problems can be encompassed 
in one basic idea ~ know your students . How else can you help them? 

In addition to personal problems, the adult student is also handicapped 
by a negative view of himself and the program. 

(View Transparency 18) 

This transparency illustrates a generalization of negative views from 
the community toward the adult student. These are: 

1. Adult Basic Education is only for people on welfare, 

2. Adult Basic Education is only for women who run around. . 

3. Adult Basic Education: They are only ignorant students, so why 
bother about them? They are bom that way and their children will 

,be the same. They only go to school when they are paid to attend. 

One basic reason why the community misunderstands the adul\ student is 
because it is not knowledgeable of exai^tly what the program is and who is 
participating in it. It doesn't knowl:he adult student because, in many 
respects, he has never been a part of the community because Tie doesn t par- 
ticipate. 

(View Transparency 19) 

Some reasons why adult students do not participate in community affairs 



are: 



1. He doesn't believe in the power of one vote. 

2. He believes politicians run things regardless of what the people want, 

3. He doesn't see the value of teachers and parents meeting to discuss 

problems. - - ^ i 

4. He doesn't believe he is smart enough to contribute anything of value 
to civic groups (his educational level embarrasses him). 

5. He works long hours and is too tired to attend any kind of meeting. 

6. He does not know what is going oh in the conmunity. He doesn t keep 
up with community affairs. 



i. 1 01 
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The adult education teacher can open avenues of participation to the 
student by providing the necessary reading materials and discussion in the 
class regarding toany organizations in the community. It is not necessary to 
deal only with the organizations close to the student, but also bring articles 
found in the newspaper and other news media to the attention of the class. 
Why not ,bring in a^ resource person actively involved in any one of the groups 
mentioned in the^ transparency? 

i 

Another way to bring discussion into the class and' have complete class 
patticipation is with a bulletin board which can be used to display newspaper 
articles that deal with the community. After the articles-have been read 
the class can hold a general discussion covering what is mentioned in the 
article. 

(View Transparency 20) 

Some channels for participation in community affairs arc: 

1. PTA " Parent-Teachers' Association 

2; Communi1:y Action Prograflte 

3. Voter Registration 

4. Civic Clubs 

5. Church Activities 

6. L<^cal Level Poli-tics (precinct, ward and parish) 

7. Ethnic Groups^^ 



^^Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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PART E. THE ROLE OF .THE TEACHER AND COUNSELOR IN THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The roles and relationships o^^ teachers and counselors are of primary 
concern in th^ Adulc Basic Education Setting. To help define these roles, the 
film, "Belton, Jerold F.," is recommended for viewing and discussion. ^ 

This film was developed and produced by Special Project in^Guidance and 
Counseling for Adult Basic Education by the Extension Teaching and Field Service 
Bureau, University of Texas at Austin. In field tests with ABE personnel from 
six states, the fym evoked strong affective responses. 

A brief preliminary discussion may aid in bringing more depth and under- 
standing in the training situation. The following information has been summar-* 
ized from the instructors manual which accompanies the film. 

Background Notes 

In a broad sense, "Belton, Jerold F.'* is concerned primarily with the Toles 
\nd relationships of teachers and counselors in the ABE setting. The selection 
of "roles" as the focus topic was not arbitrary. Rather, it emerged as a dominant 
concern among the ABE Region VI teachers, counselors, and administrators inter- 
viewed during preliminary work on the film. Staff people seem uneasy about 
exactly where they fit into the ABE setting, in terms of both ..organizational 
structure and classroom operations. 

The problem of role delineation is complex. Roles are not clearly defined 
in real-life operations. In the initial development of Adult Basic Education 
programs, the tocher was the dominant personality of the program. As the vast 
majority of ABE enrollees were generally economically, socially and/or educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, teachers were immediately involved in such guidance and 
counseling activities as referrals, occupational information services, diagnosing - 
individual needs and problems, etc., in order to retain the adult student in an 
instructional program based on voluntary attendance. Teachers recognized that 
the adult's basic needs should be met first and that the instructional program 
must be designed for individuals' needs and interests, if attendance was to be 
maintained. 

In theory, one could divide a page in half, then 116 t teacher functions 
on one side and counselor functions on the other side. In reality, there is a 
•^funtional continuum" with the words "teacher" and "counselor" on opposite ends 
but with most of the activities somewhere near the middle. The factory's contri- 
buting to the ABE student's life situation are so..interrelated, one with the 
other, ^ that separating them for individual treatment is virtually impossible— 
whether trying :o produce a film or trying to help an ABE student work through 
his problems. The film, then, is designed to convey to the viewer a sense of 
the student's complex life situation and portray the activities of the ABE coun- 
selor and teacher in trying to help the student resolve some of his problems. 



l^Trainer's Manual for "Helton, Jerold F," Office of Education - Region VI 
Guidance and Counseling Eroject for Adult Basic Education, Phase III Report FY 197L 
(Austin: University of Texas, 1971), pp. l-r^b. 
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Ap proach ' ^ 

The film is a dramatic presentation, scripted and played by actors. It 
tracei^ the chaijging roles and attitudes of a teacher, a counselor, and a student 
as they interact during the course of several months. Since the film is a dra- 
matic piece, the scriptwriter has exaggerated or heightened certain facts and 
relationships he considers esseritial to the viewer's understanding of the human 
elements within tHe range of plausibility. 

Brief Characterization 

Seven characters are introduced in the film, three of whom are principal: 
JEROLD F. BELTON: , the student. Jerry is 24 years old, married, no children. 
Jerry dropped out of school in the ninth grade but is natively bright. He is 
**real country", quite independent, somewhat skeptical. Jerry works at a car 
wash. He is working, toward a GED. 

MISS 3RADD0CK: the teacher.. Miss Braddock, age 45, is a veteran. She present? 

a crusty exterior but i^ A)asically a warm and caring person. She is helpful 

but guards against becoming , too personally involved with her students. 

Miss Braddock ''understands" her students because she came up the hard way and 

therefore, feels that she is "one of them." She is straightforward and responds 

honestly. 

WILLIAM PENMAN: the counselor. Bill is 31 years old, married, no' children. 
He recently received his master's degree and is new on the Job ^s an ABE 
counselor. The son of a real estate broker. Bill aees everything from a 'middle- 
class perspective. He takes his job seriously and gives a great deal of him- 
self to his clients. He is a warm and sensitive person but perhaps a bit too 
eager to help. Once he has gotten some experience, he probably will become an ^ 
outstanding counselor. He may already be. 

The four other characters are Mae Penman, Bill's wife; Corene Belton, 
Jerry > wife; Fred Johnson, one of Jerry's former ABE classmates v^o has just 
received his GED; and. Donna Jdhason, Fred's wife. Of these four, perhaps the 
most significant character in terms of the story line is .Corene Belton. She 
is very much a part of Jerry's life, influencing his relationships with other 
people, his image^of Irimself, his hopes and dreams, vocational aspirations, and 
so forth. She is a character to be contended with in understanding Jerry. 

Story Line 

"Belton, Jerpld F." is the story of three p^feople; a teacher, a counselor, 
and a student.' Although the story is developed in terms of the student's sit- 
uation, each of the three characters is( developed as a person with attitudes and 
a behavior pattern all his own. Basicaky, the story is this: William Penman, 
the counselor, is struck by the discrepancy b'etween Jerry Belton 's mediocre 
academic record and the high potential he seems to possess as a person. William 
becomes especially interested in Jerry and wants to help him realize his po- 
tential. The teacher. Miss Braddock, does not agree with the counselor's 
handling of the student. She thinks William is leading Jerry to unrealistic 
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goals and expectations by suggesting that Jerry might be able to go to college 
and become an engineer. The story builds toward the time Jerry goes to take 
his GED test. His low score in mathematics (Miss BraddocT's subject) pulls 
his average down and he does not get the GED certificate. Uerry becomes angry 
and frustrated and leaves the ABE program. The film ends with Jerry s problems 
unresolved- * . . 

The Film' as a Training Tool 

.'The film was~ designed as a training tool for use with ABE teachers, 
counselors, and administrators for pre-service or. in-service training in a 

• workshop setting. Its chief function is to stimulate thought, reaction, and 4 
interaction among workshop participants. The film is not pedantic; rather it 
seeks to let the viewer experience feelings and attitudei of various characters. 
It is intended to raise more questions than it answers. The "message or 
"theme" of the film is an individual thing with^each participant.. Whatever 

'message comes through to a participant after he has viewed the film and dis- 
cussed it with his fellow group members is the message. There are, in fact, 
many messages in the film. ' 

Hopefully, by identifying personally and/or professionally with one or 
more screen characters, the viewer will draw inferences regarding his own 
attitudes and behavior £tod become more aware of factors affecting his inter- 
personal relationships with ABE students and staff members Through intro- 
specfeion and interaction with other workshop participants, the viewer hopefully 
will work out for himself a clearer delineation^ of his role in the ABE setting 
^and discover for himself means whereby he can function most effectively In 
that- role. 

Trainers who wish to promote a point of view or to stress a particular 
dimension of the screen characters certainly are free to construct measure- 
ment instruments for use in conjtmction with the film. 

The film is 16mm, color, wi^h opticaL sound tra6k, 'and can be played on 
any standard 16mra sound movie projector. The film runs 29 minutes and 35 
ceconds. Projection screens and movie projectors are sometimes a source of 
frustration, so the trainer should be sure he is familiar with the specific 
equipment he will be using. In fact, a "dry run" beforehand to check out the. 
eqUipment is advisable. 



Final Note 



The success of the film in helping teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators to become more aware of themselves as persons and as role players 
within ABE will depend to a considerable extent on what occurs in the dis- 
cussion period following the film. While the film may "get him started 
thinking, the viewer needs the advantage of verbalizing his reactions and 
gauging them against reactions provided by a trainer or group leader. The 
section which follows suggests possible points for discussion. 
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t POINTS FOR DISCUSSfDN ^ ^ 

' ^ The film contains a great deal of information^ both visual and aural, , 
thus opening up possibilities for discussion along several dimensions. Two 
of these dimensiorts are indicated below. The headings or topic .areas are 
broad and som^hat , arbitrary, and the V>ints for discussion" are merely ' 
examples. These headings and questi^ife by ng means exhaust the possibilities. 

Interipersohal Relationships 

1. How do you think Miss Braddoct feels toward Bill Penman 

a. at the beginning of the film? . I 

b. at the end of the film? ' , . 

2. How do >ou think Bifl Penman feels toward Miss Braddock 

a. at the beginning of the film? * 

h. at the end'of the film? ' * » 

3. a. What is the relationship between Jerry Belton and Bill as the film 

opens? . , 

What stages or changes does this relationship go through during^ the 
•0 course of the film? ^ ' ^* 

€. Describe their relationship at th« clbse of the film. 

4. a. What is the relationship between Jerry and Miss Bradddck as the film 

opens? 

b. Does it remain relatively stable throughout the film? * 

c. How closely does Miss Braddock Identify with Jerry and vice versa? 
Why? 

'5. a. What is the relationship between Jerry and his wife, Corene? 
b.. How does this relationship affect Jerry *s attitude toward 

(1) ' the G.E.D. program? 

(2) Bill Penman? 

(3) Jerry's vocation? 

(4) Jerry's academic and vocational aspirations? 

(5) Jerry's failure on the G.E.D. tests? 

6. How well do you think Jerry gets along with other studenfs in the ABE 
program? . ^ - ' * 

7. How do you think Bill Penman feels about^ clients other than Jerry? ; 

8. How do yau think Miss Braddock feels toward students .other than Jerry? 

9. Do you think Bill Penman becomes ''too personally involved" with Jerry? 
IC Do you think Miss Braddock is "involved enough" with Jerry? 

11. Define or describe the "point" beyond which a teacher or counselor cannot 
go wirhout getting "too personally involved" with a student or client. 
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12, The counseling function has often been described as a "heip:.ng relation- 
ship/' , ^ ^ . . , - * 

a. How effective, overall, do you feel Bill Penman is in Helping Jerrys- 
resolve his problems? ^ * ^ - ' 

How effective, overall, do you feel Miss Braddock is in helping Jerry 

, ' resolve his problems? 

-si^ x43. a. HQ5*t would y^u describe your own relationship to ABE students and other^ 

• staff members? o . - ^ • 

^ b. Gan you think of ^ ways to improve "these relationships? ^ 

14. Do you tshink you are helpful more often than not? ^ 

15. How would'you find out^ whether your efforts to help a student were, in fact, 
effective? 

16. a. How well do you feel you communicate ;Wfth your students? 

b. •^What could you do to iitiprove communidations? 

17. Do you believe you genuinely accept your students for the persons they aire? 

18* Are- you aware of any nonverbal channels of, communication—such as dress, ^ 
f^acial expre^siod, body .posture--throiigh which you may be transmitting 

negative messages to your students? 

'I 

19.' How good are you at **rea<ling" your students' nonverbal messages? 
Roles aifd Responsibility * - ' ' 

1. Should (1) the te^er or (2) the counselor be primarily responsible for 
helping a student in the areas of: 

a. educational guidance? V ^ . 

b. vocational guidance? 

c. personal guidance? 

d. health guidance? 

economic guidance? r» - , , 

2. How important is it for a teacher and a counselor to consult each other in 
trying to help a student in the areas mentioned *in question 1 above? 

3. If both a teacher and a counselor know Indepepdently that a student is 
having a problem and that by .working together they. might be able to help 
him resolve it, should the teacher approach the counselor about it, or 
should the counselor approach the teacher about it? 

♦ 

4. Which of the principal characters did you most ci^sely identify with 

a. personally^ i 

b. professionally? , • . ♦ 

5. Define or describe the "appropriate ' role'' in ABE of 
a. the counselor; 

* b. the teacheg:*. 

y iri7 
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V- a, ' Do you think Bill Penman was setting goals 'for Jerry? 



9. Was Bill Penman swerving as a "father image** t© Jerry? • 

10, What information do you have about Miss Braddock's background that would 
influence her perception of 'her role as an ABE teacher? 

11, Identify factors in your own background that influence your perception of 
your role as a teacher or couns.elor in ABE» 

"12. Cite instances from your experience in which a teacher or counselor 
misunderstood^^is role and ther^eby 

a. helped a student, ^ \^ 

b. hurt a student. ; 
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PART F. REFERRAL SERVICES AVAILABLE TO T|^ ABE STUDENT 

As we have previousiy indicated, the adult education student in some 
cases may be confronted with numerous per«5onal, domestic, and/or social 
problems that would affect the learning process and the individual's ability 
to participate in the program. As the adult teacher comes to know and under- 
stand his students, he will probably also become ^nore knowledg ' these 
problem areas that may beset the adult student. The adult te : .ot 

and should not attempt to involve himself in trying to solve lw.. ..jmerotjs 
problems or offer false hope for solutions in those areas in which the teacher 
is not really qualified or professionally competent to provide meaningful 
assfstance. However, local adult education personnel can per^form one ex- 
tremely important function that may assist the student in finc^ng solutions 
to various problems — the function of a j:eferral agent. ^ 

Quite often your ABE student may show, through his overt behavior, that 
he is troubled — beset by'problems that plague him or his family, problems that 
will continue to grow until someone knowledgeable of referral services avail- 
able steps in and guides the student to a solution. To accomplish this, the 
teacher should be aware of referral services avail ^ble within the conmiunity 
and silfcrounding area; he should be knowledgeable of referral procedures and 
information necessary for referral and should understand when referral services 
are necessary \^ 

First of all, the teacher should have knowledge of^tbe^steps in the 
typical referral procedures. (View Transparency 21) 

# *'* 

1. Analyze the student's needs. Here, the key word is "rapport," which 
has already been dis'cussed. No atnount of questioning and probing 
will elicit responses from the student regarding personal problems 
if rapport has not beefl established between the student and the 
teacher. If you, as an ABE teacher^ would feel inadequate .*n a 
particular situation or with a particular student, perhaps some 
other member of th,e*ABE personnel team could offer suggestions. 

2. Determine what is available and best fits the student's problem. 
Again, if you feel inadequate in thfs area, make use of the collec-. 
tive knowledge of the ABE team and utilize services of counselors 
of any of the agencies noted before. 

3. Discyss with student. Here, care must be taken that the problem is 
seen by both you and the student in the same perspective. Your 

^ advice on how to be6t handle the problem may be totally unacceptable 
to th6 ABE student. Again, he may have other resourcfes at his dis- 
posal or he may have other people advising him on the problem, so 
this step could avoid duplication of efforts. 

4. M^^ke contact with agency and discuss the problem. It would be ^n 
'impossible task for the ABE teacher to maintain up-to-date infor- 
mation on all the various agencies to which a student might be 
referred. Here the ttjacher's knowledge of a few key people in the 
more frequently used agencies can be of great benefit. 
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3 Assist in mkiny^ appIicaiLori and help thv student keep-appointments. 
After the first four steps have been completed, the entire ptocess 
cap any cases will, stop, if the teacher doesn't take the 

£iftl Human nature being what it is. Step 5 becomes the 

critii^al stage. If left alone at this point, many students (and 
teachers, too) begin to rationalize and procrastinate—and the. 
problems expand . . k ^ 

6. Follow-up. The natural interest in the ABE student by his teacher 
dictates that the tefacher follow-up on the referral to ascertain 
success. If, in going through the process, the problem uncovers 
other problem areas, then perhaps another referral is necessary. 

Next, the teacher should know when and how to make a referral to the 
appropriate agency. The use of community resource people to give short talks 
on these referral agencies will be very helpful to those who need assistance. 
Some of the basic areas for referral services are as follows: (View Trans- 
parency 22) 

FAMILY PLANNING: Here is a problem area that must be handled very 
delicately by the ABE teacher. The sensitivity of problems related to family 
planning precludes that a strong rapport exists between thf teacher and adult 
student. Religious attitudes and social proprieties must be respected. 

Planned Parenthood-World Population (PPWP), a voluntary health agency, 
offers a program of family planning services at various clinics throughout - 
the country. PPWP also publishes and disseminates materials on varJ.ous 
eading levels and in several languages, either free or at a nominal cost. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, through several 
operating agencies, also contributes to the goal of responsible parenthood- 
some of these agencies are community mental health centers, public welfare 
departments, children's bureaus, social and rehabilitation services, health 
services, mental health administrations, parish health units, etc. 

In or near almost all ABE centers are community health centers and county 
or district offices of Health and Social Services (Welfare Deaprtments) , pri- 
vate or volunteer clinics, family physicians, etc. 

HEALTH: Many of ^he agencies that were mentioned as giving service in 
family planning also function in the area of health problems (community or 
county health centers o- clinics, welfare offices, private or volunteer 
clinics, family physicians, etc.) Besides these, there are also health 
services offered through the auspices of various anti-poverty programs, 
church groups, fraternal organizations, and many national organizations such 
as the American Red Cross, Cancer Society, Heart Association, Muscular Dys- 
trophy, Multiple Sclerosis, etc. In addition, various agencies in many areas 
operating under the United Fund offer services in health problem areas. , 

The National Consumer Finance Association, Household Finance Corporation, 
the Education Division of the Institute of Life Insurance, the Better Business 
Bureau and the federal government publish free or inexpensive materials at 
various reading levels which could be put at the disposal of the ABK student. 

/ 
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If the ;!!iai.. uil P-p!.iem appears fraudulent, then local agencies such as 
the Better \h^i'i:c^. ii./.-ei'i. • h- -.iiistrict attorney's office, the nearest office 
of the Fed.:.-a) t r.i.e r.MT,,-,?i 'i- i ho state attorney geneial's office could 
be utiiiz-'u. f 

LEOAl. Ail): In r^oui arL-a, -tie Legal Aid Society offers legal advice at 
lattlc or IK .oM iLt- L.M^r . -.eeU. Also, as a component of some anti- 
poverty iuoi:rams, irt'c : .rf il advi'.'.^' ls offered and still another resource is 
the state atLC-nuy ,i;ont' rai ' s off ice. 

In ad..LLiori. ^-^oivinr, the mP..-- , locations and functions of juvenile court 
judges, dlstiict courts, JeLen-.K-a homes, magistrate and justice of the peace 
courts, probatica and parole nCficers, city police, sheriffs, district attor- 
neyl3, etc., can ocovev b-neiical iu referring adults to the proper authorities. 

VUCATEON.Vu: ir.oii> ar-ian, the ABE teacher will find it quite, a chore 

to keei up wii'i t !il -iaic^!. aevelopment in this area, especially with the 
advent" of varfou. ar.r.i-noveitv iraining programs as they vary in number, scope, 
size etc., lp, di.'itr.'nt. Locales." Some vocational training and job opportun- 
ities are oTU t^o '^v Mi). A, Optration Mainstream, JOBS, Jobs for .Progress , NYC, 
New Careers, and .Nio jg to name a few. 

Here iUv .^BK ■.eath.-r's ktiuwiedge and interest in local affairs can be 
drawn on Icr erapioymeal oiVport -.u.it ies , requirements, skills needed, work 
attitudes, ei c — infornwlion L.iat can be passed on to the ABE student. 

Here a-ain, ^ ou as .Vi^t teachei-r should keep in mind that a problem that 
affects an ABI. .stutieul nav be a problem encountered by some other member of 
hi-! iamilv— hi^ cAll:lv<u. his spoiise, or his parents. In the health areh 
[or example, .-a ADE =i Cedent, may be troubled because his child needs glasses 
or is doing poorly in school because of health problen^s; an ABE student may 
be worried bei-au,-,p niK oiuerlv parents need nursing care. 

FIMNCL'U.:- The Welfare Department (called the Health and Social Services 
Department .sone states and in others the Department of Public Assistance) 
offers fina,.' ill .lui through s.^^erai programs. Some of these categories are 
old age assir;tanc. , aid to faraii ies with dependent children, aid to the b..ind, 
aid to the/.isabLed and iu some states, general assistance or emergency assis- 
tance to needy families with child problems. 

, If the i.uanclal problem encovmtered is for immediate and pressing needs, 
various church groups and fraternal and social organizations maintain funds • 
for this purpose. 

In some art?,is f.iat are cunponenLs of various anti%overty programs, bloc 
workers and nt,i p-'.'H>rliood lederatlons band together to help people in financial 
trouble wiLii food, gas, clothing, etc. 

'Financial problems can occasionally be the reason why an ABE student 
finds himself unat,Ic to' function effectively in class, because of the pressure 
of over-£ 2nded credit:, bill -ollectors, mounting medical bills, salary 
gamislimeuL, unr.aL ol bankruiacy, etc. This can and does cause students to 
suddenly drop out. 
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While the services available will again vary from locale to locale, 
many organizations do offer financial advice on these problems - welfare 
case workers, bank financial advisors, legal aid societies and credit unions. 

IDUCATIONAL: In this area, problems many times can be dispelled by 
utilizing the services of school counselors, ABE counselors (if your program 
has them), representatives from colleges, technical schools and vocational 
schools. 

Soir.e educational problems may also be financial problems. Again, most 
of these same people are available, ate knowledgeable in these related areas, 
and possess information on the innumerable grants, aids, loans, scholarships 
or work-study programs, that might be available. Also, educational-financial 
areas are sometimes answered by advice and policies of the welfare department, 
socia] security administration, veterans' service commissions, etc. Special 
areas of education include the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Special Education to name several. 

Besides the si.x basic referral services of^jE^blem_areasJJj.tfcd above, _ 

list agencies in your state or locale which were not mentioned. The major 
problem encountered here, which have been reiterated several times in' this 
lesson, is that the agencies themselves vary in size and scope of services 
from state to state and community to community. Take five minutes to prepare 
a list of the referral sources. in your community and, surrounding, ^reas. 

Please keep in mind that no amount of probing and questioning will elicit 
response from the student regarding personal problems if rapport has not been 
established with him. Make the student feel that you are interested in his 
welfare and are trying to help.^hlm. 

Throughout this entire lesson, "Referral Services Available to the ABE 
Student," we have made no mention of confidentiality. Wbiile we said rapport 
was the key word a little earlier in this lesson, "confidentiality is nu 
less a key word. In-all phases of the referral^rocedure, the teacher must 
be certain that the confidential nature of the problem is maintained. There 
is no quicker way to destroy rapport than to violate the ethics of confidentiality 

Referrals not only provide help to the needy adult but, also, cast the 
teacher in the role of someone who really cares for the person. 

Community agencits also provide an excellent opportunity to make the 
adult education social cf.udies program a viable and meaningful experience 
"for adult students. In almost every case, personnel frdm these agencies are 
more than happy to make presentations tc interested groups. 

" One promising practice is to schedule at least one agency each month 
for presentation durinp rhe social studies period. The agencies should be 
selected according to the frequency of use by members, in the claSs or accord- 
ing to perceived needs by the" teacher and class members. Another approach is 
to schedule several agencies at the same time using the panel or forum type 
presentation. Certainly, there are other v;,riations which will get the -job 
•done. Individual situations will dictate specific techniques to be employed. 
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Whatever teaching strategies are employed, the teacher is the key to 
carry the benefits of community service agencies to his students. Not only 
will he contribute to the relevancy of the adult education curriculum, he- 
will be making an outstanding contribution to the cause of eliminating the 
vicious cycle of poverty and ignorance. 



16 



^^Ibid.*, pp. 54-63. 
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PART G. FACTORS RELEVENT TO ADULT LEARNING 

Learning in adiiit classes must be of an individual nature. In almost 
every case each adult student will be at a different educational level, so 
individualized instruction is a necessity; however, grouping for specific 
purposes may be feasible. THE CONCEPTS, IDEAS AND SKILLS THAT TH^ ADULT 
TEACHER IS TRYING TO GET HIS ADULT STUDENTS TO ACQUIRE MUST BE SOMETHING 
REAL AND OF PRACTICAL VALUE TO THEM. 

(View Transparency 23) 

It is not yet clearly understood how people learn; but learning does 
seem to occur: ^ 

1. When a person wants to learn. 

2. When what he is trying to learn is geared to his physical and 
intellectual level. 

3. When he can see the relationship between what he is learning and the 
goal he has in mind. 

4. When he can measure his progress toward the goal.^' 

. Learning is not a simple process. Some factors which influence the 
learning of adult students in a classroom situation are student ability and 
interest, background in family living, former school experience?, reaction ^to 
the teacher, the environment for learning, and the subject matter to be 
learned. (View Transparency 24) 

Adult educators offer these important principles of adult ^ learning: 

1. An adult learns best when he is aware of his need for learning. 
Motivation is probably the most important element of learning* It 
is what forces a person to move toward a goal. It majces him want 
to know, to. understand, to believe, to act, to gain a skill. Most 
adult students are self motivated; they attend an adult class 
because they want to — not because they have to. 

2. An adult learns -best when the teacher shows a personal interest in 
him. Many adults find it difficult to ^return to a formal learning 
situation. The teacher's interest provides thfe encouragement and 
assurance they need to make learning successful.^ The teacher's 
appreciation of individual differences is essential in a* class of 
adults. Individualized instruction and recognition of progress 
are powerful stimulants to learning. 

J. An adulu learns bestwhen several senses are involved. No single 
.method has been proyed superior to others, but a variety of methods 
.has proved more successful than^ a single method. Variety for variety's 



^'Creshaa, ed., p. 5. 
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sake is to be avoided, however. Clroose methods that make a special 
contribution to the learning process, whether it be to arouse 
Interest, to provide for group participation, or to appeal to the 
sense of touch as well as to sight and hearing. 

A. An adult learns best when his learning is put to use. A skill not ^ 
practiced or a knowledge not used may, be largely los\ or forgotten. 
A teacher should recognize the value of repetitior. and review for 
reinforcing newly gained skills/or knowledge. An adult can apply 
what he has learned to his everyday life. Encourage Jiim to do so. 

5. An adult learns best in a favorable physical environment.' Unpleasant 
or uncomfortable physical facilities interfere with learning more so 
with adults 'than with children. The use of facilities designed for 
children should be avoided. Chairs and tables should be movalble. 
Seating arrangements should be made in advance to avoid, if possible, 
the usual row of chairs or seats and the views of backs of heads.- 

6. An adult learns best in a favorable social environment. With few 
exceptions, adults are very conscious of other people and seek- 
association with them. They like to learn with others and to learn 
from them. Attitudes toward learning and even behavior can be 
modified by'^^oup participation. Group approval is frequently more 
of -a reward for an adult student than is teacher approval. 

7. An adult learns best when he can recognize his progress. Most adults, 
unused to intensive studying, are impatient learners. In fact, many 
expect the impossible — a short cut to learning. Consequehtly , pror 
gress charts and other means should^be used to gj,ve each student a 
sense of accomplishment and a feeling of prpgress. T^sts should be 

* used sparingly and with full understanding that they are measures of 
progress rather than' evaluations of ability. Self- ests seem to be . 
preferred by teachers of adults. 

Cass and Crabtree have identified five factors which affect the learning 
of adults: (View Transparency 25) 

1. Physiological changes of the adult student (hearing, sight, general 
health, and the like). 

2. Learning ability—the authors conclude that after the age of 30, 
performance tends to decline at the rate of one per cent a year. 

3. Adult interests — interests are centered around the needs and problems 
of the adult. 

A. Memory— unlike the child, the adult has a wide range of experiences; 
therefore^ actitudes and ideas are developed which can have a bear- 
ing on the adult's learning ability. 



ISibid., p. 6. 
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5. Speed — individuals learn at different rates of speed. 
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In many of the adult elementary classes, a large number of the studetiJt^ 
are in middle life or later. Probably the most obvious changes in adults of 
this age are the physioligical ones and as learning involves the physiolog- 
ical well being of the learner, these changes are as important to educators of 
adults in the elementary classes as. those effecting the visual and auditory 
acuity of the students. 

1. visual acuity - the clarity with which we see — reaches its maximum 
at about the age of 45. Frqm then on until about 55, there is a 
sharp rate of decline which levels off again and proceeds af a 

* ; slower, but steady decline. *i 

2. Auditory acuity - our ability to hear — is at its maximum' at about 
14 years of age^ From then on it declines at a rather slow rate. 



\ The ability to learn does not vary through lire, but the rate of perfor- 
mance does. At about the age of 30, the performancd rat^ begins a slow decline 
at the rate^ of approximately 1 per Cent a year. The individual retains or 
maintains the power to leair but gradually loses the speed at which it is 
accomplished. 

One of the few "in depth" studies of cognitive changes in adulthood was 
accomplished by Rolf H. Monge of Syracuse University in his book Cognitive 
Changes In Adulthood (1969). Mongers findings, as supported by a wide range 
of psychologists and sociologists, revealed that the ability to learn varies 
very little with age until late in life (mid 6P's or early 70's). This study, 
r^^eals, however, that older persons tend to harbor more anxieties than their 
younger counterparts. 'These anxieties tend to reduce performance somewhat 
as age increase.. Tfiis 1969 study indicated, however, that older persons tend 
to perform even better than the younger students if anxieties, (particularly 
the pressure of time element), are removed. Background of the student is in 
direct ratio to the ease with which he can master new demands, according to 
Monge. This is in referent. «j to the amount of knowledge and learning skills 
that he brings to the learning tasks. 

A brief summary of Robert Rosenthal's and L. F. Jacobson's^ studies on 
student performance ("The Rosethal Effect") indicates that student motivation 
is a paramount factor at all ages. He indicates from his findings that ati 
individual's expectations are a powerful determiner of both his behavior and 
the behavior of those he inf luences .^0 Significantly for the adult education 
teacher, Monge concludes that "teaching old 4ogs new tricks" is contingent 
upon the technique one uses in teaching him the trick. 



^Angelica W. Cass and Arthur P. Crabtree, Adult Elementary Education 
(New York: Noble, 1956), pp. 21-23. 

^^"Teacher Expectations for the Disadvantaged," Scientific American 
(1968) 19-23. 
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The adult education teacher might safely assume that age is not a sig- 
nificant factor in ability to perform, provided certain action, attitudes 
•and precautions are -exercised . , 

- " Inevitably, when one speaks of the educational characteristics of the 

adult education student, he refers to grade levels and the per cent of stu- 
dent-population represented. According to U.S. Of fide of Education figores, 
24 per cent of Adult Basic Education enrollees completed grades 4-6; and 31 
per cent completed grades 7-8, upon enrollment in the program. 

This does 'not say much, if the concern is 'focused upon^what the student 
actually knows and )iow efficiently or alertly he performs as the result of 
what he has learned' in and out of school. .In addition, there are numerous 
false assumptions that are ^sometimes accepted by teachers in relation to the 
educational characteristics of an individual, whether an adult student or a 
regular day school pupil. §ome false assumptions are: JView Transparency 2 

1. All students are capable of attaining equal levels of academic and 
social achievement. 

2. Covering the book or subject area is the primary and only purpose 
of teaching. 

3. Students are more alike than different in ability. 

4. All students learn most effectively by the same method. 

% — * '- ' -' ^ : z — ■ — ^ 

'5. All students have had similar social experiences and academic 

accomplishments . 

21 

6. All students have the same needs. 

As mentioned, these false assumptions must be taken into consideration 
when teaching adults and teaching children. Therefore, there are numerous 
principles for teaching adults which would also be the same for teaching 
children. Among these principles are: (View Transparency 27) 

1. ' Goal- directed learning experiences 

2. Sharing learning experiences with others 

3. Functional and meaningful facts presented for learning 

4. Varitd presentation, assisted by proper training aids 



Observing the laws of learning at all times 
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Consideration of individual diffe^^'^r^ces in planning and teaching 
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Boyet, ed., pp. 8-9. 
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However, it is always important for the adult education instructor to 
recognize the individual differences of the adult student which are more 
significant since time and .circumstances have directed each person into his 
own particular pattern of life. Basically, the adult teacher should recognize 
that adult education studetfts will differ in regard to: (View Transparency 26) 

1. Age 

2. Interests 

dl 

3* Needs 

4. Readiness 

* Realizing so©^ of tha factors which influence learning, and understanding 
some of the conditions which exist when learning wew to occur, the following, 
are suggested as some characteristics by which the adult edncation student 
can be recognized; (View, Transparency 29) 

1. Most adults^ unaccustomed to intensive studying, are impatient 
learners. Many have been known to ask for a short cut to learning, 

^ or ask, "Isn't there a food that promDtes learning?" 

2. Adults are considered slow learners because so soften their beaming 
ability is confused with their performance ability. 

3^^ Confusion jg ^nnu^timAR created because aikilts have learned to pace 

themselves. They have formed the habit of approaching physical and 
mental tasks at a pace comfortable to them. Sometimes this pace 
seems extremely slow to the teacher and it affects the progress of 
the individual. Patience and understanding ate required in trying 
to increase the pace little by little. Individual attention is 
desirable. 

Frequently adults have an idea that adult education^ somehow should provide 
them with a quick and easy route to their goal. They expect too much of them- 
selves in a short period of time and become discouraged. They should be helped 
to realize that some goals take much time and effort to achieve. The teacher 
again is called upon for a solution to the problem, by recognizing the reasons 
why the adult is attending school and structuring his individual course of study 
to meet his goals as soon as possible. Some of these goals might be included in 
the following list of reasons Vhy adults attend School. (View Transparency 30) 

1. To satisfy basic literacy needs 

2. To satisfy social needs 

3. To reach certain occupational attainments 

4. To upgrade skills 

5. To meet avocatlonal purposes (hobby, recreation, leisure time use) 

6. To attain preparation for college admission or vocational admission 
?• To motivate their own •ibllngs (aspiration, inspiration) 

^ 11R 
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8, lo meet the new curriculum in order to assist siblings at home 

"9. To satisfy personal need, e.g., typing (to go to college work better; 
sewing - to -prepare children's clothing, etc) 

"••^ 

10. To enhance own self-image; a high school diploma is needed to command 
respect. 

The in'structor should assume a positive attitude toward each individual 
student's goals, and act accordingly, ^Individualization of student performance 
to attaining his goals poses a challenge for further discussion. 

In suimrary, a quick review of the major characteristics of the adult 
learner and some factors which are different in working with adults are pre- 
sented: (View Transparencies 31-35) 

1. Attendance is voluntary and conditioned by a practical motive; the* 
adult Is free to walk out, if he feels he is not getting what he wants. 

2. Students bring a mature, rich experience to class which conditicuis the 
learning by making it easier at times, but imperative , that new facts 
be related to this background of experience. 

3. Learning is conditicfned by the general decline in' learning capacity. 

4. Since the adult usually has a readyvmatf^ ^motive or purpose when he 
comes to school, "learning is of greater consequence and more worth- 
while to him. 

5. The adult has handicaps w^ich he must overcome: physiological changes, 
psychological handicaps of prejudice, set patterns and habits, fatigue 
resulting from a full day's work prior to class. 

6. The adult needs more time to learn. 

7. The adult needs to see an immediate benefit to himself in what he 
learns. . 

8. The adult is always ^eady to learn if the material presented bears 
upon his needs or deals with the concrete, practical problems of 
community life. 

9. The adult is not content to be a spectator; he needs to participate 
in the activities of the 'class frequently during a session. 

10. The adult feels a sense of hurry; a shortness of time in which to 
learn; he is an impatient learner. 
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11. The adult must acquire and retain a high <legree of self-confidence and 
naist possess a far greater feeling of success than children. 

"^12. The wide variation in the experience, age and education of adults ^ 
• accentuates- the role played by individual differences in adult 
education* 

t> 

13. Adult learning experiences are, in roost cases, supplementary or 
complementary to some major bccupation other, than education. 

14. fhe motivation for adult learning is closelj^ relat.ed to tho problems 
encountered by the learner^ in his daily life in the community. 

i^. The content of what is taught must-h^lp prepare the adult to use at 
once what he haS learned or experienced in class and to assist him 
in the problenis he faces from day to day. ^ 

16. One of the primary objectives of the learning situation, should bfe 
to provide satisfaction of achievement for the learner. 

17. Expansion of the indediate horizons, of the, adult and his growth in the 
'acquisition arid use of the skills needed for effective citizenship 
should pervade the objectives of the entire program. • 
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i^ARi H. ciK\Ki\crb:i<[STrc:s \)V tiik adult kdIjcation tkachek ■ ^ 

* J*he key to a successful acluit education pro^'.ram is gootl instru^-r ion. 
'I'juching adults is a • challenging^ opportunity because not only does the teacher 
toach, but he also changes the liVes of many people. The teacher will be 
lifting the horizons of hope and aspiration for many who feel discouraged 
and defeated, Th6 teacher i-s the vital personal ingredient which motivates 
and influences adult students to successful accomplishment. The teacb^^ 
makes real the possibility of a better life. The term ''teacher" may be 
liberalized to include the concept of the term "leading" or "leader" when 
applied to programs of public school adult education, : The pers .n working 
with the adult students in these classes is a "teacher^* last of all. He must 
be Inspiration, hope, a source of happiness, adyiser and companion to the 
,adult students who come, under his guidance. will need to have the wisdom 
of Solomon, the tact of a diplomat, the patience of Job, as well as possess the 
force and personality of a leader and, familiarity with the methods and tech- ^ 
niques of woiking with adtilt students. • * * 

Some characteristics of ^tl^e adult education teacher may be listed as 
follows: [ ^ 

1. Understanding that their purpose in teaching is one of freeing 
rather^ than controlling adults,. ^ 
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2. Helpful rather than dominating. ^ . 

3. Attitude of acceptance rathe: than rejection. , 

4. Positive rather than negative. » . * 

5. ,Open rather than closed to experience. 

6. Prepares lessons well. . ^ 

7. Uses subject matter at the students' level of comprehension. 

8. Sensitive to -students' abilities - not rushing, yet not letting the 
lesson drag* • / 

9. Gives students time to think l>ut not time to be embarrassed because 
they do not know the answer. 

10. Never usei^ ridicule or sarcasm. 

11. Unfailingly patient and understanding rather than condemning. 

12. Praises the students often. 

13. Creative - nble to create' materials and use new approaches. 
lA." Tactful 

15. Flexible. 

121 
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16. Exhibits initiative. * , ' ^ ' " 

17. Loyally.bu/d. up faith in .tudent.s. employers, and th.' future ui 
adult education, ^ , ^ 

•4 

18. VersatUe - uses avai^abl^ resources, 

19. Perceptive - short-range tricks so that students can learn something 
quickly and successfully. ' - * ' ■ ^ 

20. Sensitive to signs of negative feelings/ 

il. Tomorrow- looking - instills xn students awareness of the world ,. 
around them. 

22'. Optimistic - sends out rays of confidence to students. ^ 
23- Wajrm and friendly, personality, 

.24, Sincere interest in people. . . ^ ci 

25. Accepts all humaTi. beings as ,th.e'y are with enthusiasm. 

V 

26. Eager to* grov , and learn new methods. - . ' ^ • 

27. ; Good observer and an' excellent listener. . 

28. A txue desire to help the educationally disadvantaged. 

29. Knowledge of cultures, customs, and political structure 6f the community 

30. A genuine concern for the needs of adult students.. 

31. Emotionally sta]/le^ 

32. Ability to communicate qn the students' level.. ^ 

33. Vility to create an atmosphere for learning totally different 

from the implanted image of. edu^cation that, once ^,as unpleasant to ^ 
the dropout . • , 

3A. Ability to deaf properly with confidential material and information. 

35. Knowledge of laws of learning. 

36. Familiarity with characteristics and blocks to learning of adult 
listeners. • , • 

37. Ability to create a good ciimate for learning. - .' 

38. Involves students- in planning ami (flass activity. 
39 Ability to give students direction. 
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40. Uitderstands philosophy of adult education, avaliahli'^ currhMila 
materials, and criteria for the selection of adult materials. 

41. ^ Establishes rapport with the students. ^ 

42. Does not impose raiddle class values .and way of life on the students. 



Implications -ft:^r Teaching Adult Education 
endOTtre £ 



Poor attendfhri^ and a high dropout rate may be expected if teachers do , 
not ghow^that kind of concern for students tha< may sometimes necessitate 
putting aside basic f fifidamental skills and finding new ways to work with . 
their students. The teacher must recognize immediate and pressing concerns 
which students bring with themt This means that the teacher may havfe to 
work with the families of the students, care for their physical health, call 
upon other agencies to aid students during times of financial or other emer- 
gencies and assist them in various other ways through their crises.. 

All people nee^ acceptance. These peoplo must be accepted for what they 
are because they are constantly being turned down on the basis of what they 
cannot do. • ^ 

The teacher must help these students to, recognize when the}: have a problem 
and that there are sevepal'ways in which th6 problem can be sdlved. The teachei 
guides'^ them making a decision as to which soJ^ution they should use. c \ 

The teacher shbuld create Ln thoso students a desire to set examples for 
other people in their community who are uneducated and who are not doing any- 
thing about it. This should be done in such a way as not to lose friends as a 
result of the cha'nges they themselves have made in their ways of living ilue 

to the newly' acquired knowledge. 

* ■* • * 

The teacher must see to it Xhat each student experiences some Success 
each time he attends class. This can be done by .knowing the goals of each 
student. 

The teacher should help the students discover what their individual dif- 
ficulties are by working with them and adjusting contents of instructional 
programs to aid in overcoming these difficulties. 

After the temporary frustrations, there will be deep satisfaction in 
watching the happiness displayed by the students as they master each step in 
attaining their goal.^^ (View Transparency 36) 



23Gresham,- ed, , pp. 11-12 
2^Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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Appendix A 



THE CULTURAL CHASM 



THE CONCEPT OF,., IN MIDDLE-CLASS TERMS BUT TO 1HE I.OWER CUSS 

STANDS FOR. . . IS. • • 



Author! (courts, 
police, . school 
principal) 


granted, wooed 


Something hated, to be 
avoided 


Education 


The road to better things 
for one's children and 
oneself 


e 

An obstacle course to be 
surmounted until the 
children can go to work 


Joining a Church 


A step necessary for 
social acceptance 


nXl ^cmULXUnaX L CXCdot: ^ 


Ideal Goal 


Money, Property, to be 
accepted by the successful 


"Coolness"; to "ma^e out" 
without attracting attention 
of the authorities 


Society 


The pattern one conforms to 
in the interests of security 
and being popular 


"The Man"— an enemy to be 
resisted and suspected 


Delinquency 


An evil originating outside 
^ htfa ni'! H H 1 p—i"* 1 AflQ home 


One of life's inevitable 
events to be ignored unless 
the police get into the act 


The Future 


A rosey horizon 


Nonexistent, So live each 
moment fully 


"The Street" 


A path for the auto 


A meeting place, an escape, 
from a crowded home 


Liquor 


Sociability, cocktail parties 


A means to welcome ob livion 


Violence 


The last resort of author- 
ities for protecting the 
law abiding 


A tool for living and 
getting on 


Sex 


An adventure and a binding 
force for the family — 
creating problems of 
birth control 


One of life's few free 
pleasures 


Money 


A resource to be cautiously 
spent and saved for the 
future 


Something to be used now 
before it disappears 
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Appendix B 



MINI -CURRICULUM 

CONTENT AREA: Consumer Education 
TOPIC: Buying Foods 

GRADE LEVEL: Intermediate 



Prepared by--- 

Concept: The techniques of buying food is necessary skill for the pooi. 
Purpose: To aid adult students in gaining more efficient means of buying 
foods. 



Performance objectives: By the end of the unit the student will be able to: 
1. Demonstrate his ability to make sound purchases of food by answering 70% 

of the items on a teacher-made evaluation instrument, based on experiences 

provided during the unit. 
2* Interpret date codes, compare brand contents and determine amounts of 

ingredients in cans and containers. 
3. Compare container size in relationship to price. 

Activities 

1. Field trip to local market for comparative shopping. 

2. Demonstration of container size and contents. 

3. Demonstration of can size and contents. 

4. Evaluation of newspaper food ads. 

5. Discussion of students* experiences in previous shopping. 

6. Discussion of coi^parative shopping. 

7. Showing of appropriat;e movies (U.S. Department of Agriculture) 

8. Discussion cf following topics: freshness, date codes, price comparison, 
weights, "brand** |food buying, special date and food sales, store displays 
and ads* 

Teacher Preparatibn j 

1. Secure cans and containers for class discussions. 

2. Secure speaker (fpod store manager, consumer expert, etc.) 

3. Arrange field tri^ to market. 

4. Reserve audiovisu^il equipment. 

Material, Aids 

1. Pamphlets, selected to meet specific needs. 

2. Mbvie selected to (meet specific needs. 

3. Local food advertisement. 

4. Sample cans and containers. 

Evaluation 

1. Teacher-made test. 

2. Have students demonstrate ability to read contents on cans and containers. 

3. Have students demonstrate ability to read date codes. 

4. Have students write a shopping list that contains the best value— quality 
and quantity-wise. 
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r I L L_I T E R A C Y DEFINED 

'\S USED, HERE. ILLITERACYiS DEFINED AS THE INABILITY 
TO READ AND WRITE A SIMPLE MESSAGE EITHER IN ENGLISH OR 
IN ANY OTHER LANGUAGE. ILLITERACY. IN THIS SENSE. SHOULD 
BE CLEARLY DISTINGUISHED FROM "FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY." 
FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY HAS BEEN COMMONLY USED TO DENOTE A 
PERSON WHO HAS COMPLETED FEWER THAN FIVE YEARS OF SCHOOL 
AND HAS A LACK OF ABILITY OR SKILLS NEEDED TO DEAL WITH 
THE PROBLEM OF EMPLOYMENT. OBTAINING ADEQUATE SHELTER. 
FOOD. CLOTHING. AND ASSUMING CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES. 
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NATION 



1960 



LOUISIANA 



NATION 



1970 



\ 



LOUiaiANA 



O 



8.3% 




21.3% 




5.3% 



3.0% REDUCTION 




13.1% 8.2% REDUCTION^ 



10 



15 



20 



25? 



ERIC 



8.2% REDUCTION IN PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES 
AND FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATES 

* The 8.2 per cent tics with South Carolina of being the highest 
per cent of illiteracy reduction in the U.S. from 1960-1970. 
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APPROXIMATELY 32% DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF ILLITERATES 
AND FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATES-- 




A DECREASE OF 111,446 ADULTS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
WITH LESS THAN 5 YEARS OF EDUCATION 
IN LOUISIANA 
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SUMMARY 



LOUISIANA HAD THE HIGHEST FBRCENTAGE OF ADULTS WITH NO SCHOOL- 
ING IN 1970 JUST AS IT DID IN i960. 

LOUISIANA HAD THE HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS WHO WERE 

FUNTIONAL ILLITERATES FOR THE PAST THREE DECENNIAL CENSUSES— 
1950, 1060 and 1970. 

LOUISIANA FAILED TO ADVANCE FROM ITS 41st POSITION IN THE 
PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL. 

it 

IT IS ONLY IN THE PROPORTION OF ADULTS WHO COMPLETED COLLEGE 
THAT LOUISIANA ESCAPED RANKING AMONG THE BOTTOM STATES. 

THE MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS ACHIEVED BY LOUISIANA'S ADULTS IN 1970 
APPROXIMATED THE U.S. AVERAGE 10 YEARS BEFORE, IN i960. 

THE PROPORTION OF ADULTS IN LOUISIANA WITH NO SCHOOLING IN 1970 



WAS ABOUT THE LEVEL FOR THE UNITED STATES 30 YEARS AGO IN 1940. 



LOUISIANA'S FBRCENTAGE OF ADULTS V#fO WERE FUNTIONAL ILLITERATBSr^ 
IN 1970 WAS ABOUT IHE LEVEL FOR THE COUNTRY 3 DECADES AGO IN 1940 



THE PERCENTAGE OF LOUISIANA ADULTS WHO AT LEAST COMPLETED HIGH 
SCHOOL IN 1970 APPROXIMATED THE i960 LEVEL FOR THE U.S. 

IT IS ONLY IN THE PROPORTION OF ADULTS WHO COMPLETED COLLEGE THAT 
LOUISIANA APPROACHED THE U.S. AVERAGE IN 1970. 
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Transparency H ' i23 >- 

. RODMAN'S ECONOMIC LEVEL 'FACTORS 

The Icrwer the economic level: 

1. The higher the inc^j'^fiVn^e of family 
disorganization. / , 

2. The greater the sense of alienation 
from the larger society. 

3. The higher the incidence of symptoms 
of mental disorder. 

4. The/ less competence with standard 
* Engl i sh . 

5. Th6 higher the rate of illness and 
mortality. ^ 

6. The lower the need for achievement. 

7. Thjie less likely are parents to 
e)jplain the rules of obedience to 
their children. 

8. The higher are crime and deliquency 
rates. . 

9. The more likely to be liberal on 
economic issues but somewhat less 
liberal on civil liberties., 

■ • \ 
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HUMAN CHARACTERISTICS 

g 

IJNEMPLOYED • , 
TIMID 

n PRESENT-TIME ORIENTATION 

UNAVaRENESS OF-JOPPORTUNITIES 

tt 

REJECT^ COMPETITION ^ 
COMES FROM ETHNICALLY DIVERGENT.. BACKGROUND 

0 

OFTEN TRANSIENT * 

SUFtoED MANY UNSUCCESSFUL EXPEDIENCES IN 
EDUCATIONAL SETTING 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND IMPLICATIONS 

1. Lack of self-confidence implications? 

2. Fear of sr.Hnm : : implications? 

4 

3. Living in conditions of economic poverty ^implications? 

^, Probably below average in scholastic aptitude implications? 

• * 

5. Culturally. deprived__ iMPLicATitDNs? 

6. Values, attitudes, a.nd goals differ from upper and 

MIDDLE-CLASS NORMS IMPLICATIONS?- 

7. Weak motivation..^ _^ implications? 

8. Unusually sensitive to non-verbal forms of 

COMMUN I CAT I QN.. I MPL I CAT I ONS? 

9. Feeling of helplessness,^..^ .„.^ implications? 

10. Varying levels of intelligence ^ implications? 

11. "Live for Today" philosophy ^ : ^.'impli cations? 

12. Hostility toward autho^^ity ^implications? 

13. Reticence : , = /_implications? 

14. Use of DbrENS€ MECHANISMS f IMPLICATIONS? 

15. Need for status, _^ I implications? 

15. Tendency to lose interest . implications? 
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POSITIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

1. EAGERNESS TO LEARN 

2. ATTENDS SCHOOL REGULARLY AND VOLUNTARILY 

3. ASKS PERTINENT QUESTIONS • 
^, WORKS DILIGENTLY 

5. POLITNESS 

6. SHOWS RESPECT FOR TEACHER AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE CLASS 
AND IS HIGHLY RESPONSIVE TO PERSONNEL ATTENTION 

7. WILLINGNESS TO HELP ONE ANOTHER 

8. USES SCHOOL TIME WISELY 

9. ALWAYS HAS NECESSARY TOOLS FOR SCHOOL WORK 
iO. WANTS SOCIAL CONTACT 

U. ENJOYS HAVING TALENTS AND INFORMATION USED IN TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

12. IS OFTEN HIGHLY RELIGIOUS 

13. USUALLY HAS. A KEEN INSIGHT INTO HUMAN ASSOCIATIONS (iT HAS 
BECOME NECESSARY FOR Hlj^ TO DEVELOP THIS IN ORDER TO 
SURVIVE AT all). 

IS HIGHLY RESPONSIVE TO IMMEDIATE REWARD FOR EFFORTS EXPENDED 
15. OFTEN HAS HIGH AMBITIONS FOR HIS CHILDREN. ThIS IS PARTICULARLY 
TRUE OF DISADVANTAGED BLACKS^ ACCORDING TO BlUM. 
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/ 

' 1. N E E D S OF ABE S T U D E T S 

OUTLIi€ OF Wmm HEEDS BY ABRAHAH MASLOW 

A. The MORE primitive or "lower" needs have to be 

SATISFIED FIRST. 

B. Higher needs will not try to be met by the 

PERSON UNTIL HIS LOWER NEEDS ARE MFT. 

C. HaLADJUSTMENT can result IF THE MORE BASIC 
NEEDS HAVE NOT BEEN MET WHILE TRYING TO 
SATISFY HIGHER NEEDS. 

N 
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Oxygen. Water. Food, and Minerals 

Temperature Moderation : iJoT too much cold or too much 

HEAT 

Safety: 

A. ADEQUATE SHELTER. SAFE VEHICLES. SAFE WORKING 
CONDITIONS 

B. SAFETY FROM DISEASE AND ILLNESS 

C. SAFETY FROM OTHER INJURIES 



\ 
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III. EMOTIONAL NEEDS 



i\, Security and dependency needs 

5, Love and affection needs 

6, Sexual needs 

7, Social i^eeds 

A. FAMILY 

B, friends 

c. community 

8, Expression of aggression needs 
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IV. .H I G H E R ORDER M E E D Si 

t 

9. Intellectual and Curiosity Needs 

10. "Self-Actualization" or Enhancing Needs 

11. ^ Artistic or Aesthetic Needs 
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AREAS OF DIFFICULTY: 

Educational Problems 
Health Problems 
Vocational Problems 
Financial Problems 
Community Problems • 
Family Problems 
Psychological Problems 
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^ A R E A S OF REFERRAL S 

1. FAI11LY PLANNING 
?. HEALTH 
3. LEGAL AID 
VOCATIONAL 

5. FINANCES 

6. EDUCATIONAL 
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Trciiispartincy Ik 

IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OF ADULTl LEARN I NG 



. AN ADULT LEARNS BEST WHEN HE IS AWARE 
OF HIS NEED 'OR LEARNING. 

. AN ADULT LEARNS BEST WHEN THE TEACHER 
SMOwS A PERSONAL INTEREST IN HIM. 

. AN ADULT LEARNS BEST WHEN SEVERAL 
SENSES ARE INVOLVED. 

\ 

4. AN ADULT LEARNS BEST WHEN HIS LEARN- 
ING IS PUT TO USE. 

5. AN ADULT LEARNS BEST IN A FAVORABLE 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT. 

6. AN ADUlT LEARNS BEST IN A FAVORABLE 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT. 

7. AN ADULT LEARNS BEST WHEN HE CAN 
RECOGNIZE HIS PROGRESS. 
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FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 

• — — K. 

1. All Students ARE Capable of Attaining Equal Levels 
cf Academic and' Social Achievement. 

2. Covering the Book or Subject Area is the Primary 
and Only Purpose of Teaching 

3. students ARE More Alike Than Different in Ability 

^. All Students Le^rn Most Effectively by the Same Method 

5. All Students Have Had Similar Social Experience:^ 
and Academic Accomplishments . 

6. ^11 Students Have the Same Needs. 

\, 

\ 

\ 
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TransparcMicy 27 

PRINCIPLES SIMILIAR FOR BOTH 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
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1. A learning experience must be goal 
d i rected . 

2. A learning experience is shared; the 
learner is a partner in the process. 

3. Facts to be learned should be func- 
tional and meaningful. 

4. Presentation should be varied, clear, 
and implemented by many methods and 
devices. 

5. The laws of learning should be con- 
stantly kept in mind. 

6. Individual differences must be consid 
ered in the planning and teaching. 
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ADULT STUDENTS DIFfER AS TO: 




SOME EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE ADULT LEARNER 

1 . IMPATIENT LEARNERS 

2. LEARNING ABILITY CONFUSED WITH 



PERFORMANCE ABILITY 
3. PACED LEARNERS 
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TE!I REASONS WHY ADULTS ATTEND SCHOO' 

1. TO SATISFY BASIC LITERACY NEEDS 

2. TO SATISFY SOCIAL NEEDS 

3. TO REACH OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 
a. TO UPGRADE SKILLS 

5. to fieet avocational purposes 

6. to al :ain preparation for college and/or vocational 
traintCIdmission 

7. to motivate their own siblings 

8. to meet the new curriculum in order to assist 
siblings at home 

9. , to satisfy personal needs 

10. to enhance own self-image 



o 

ERIC 
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FACTORS WHICH ARE DIFFERENT 

IN WORKING WITH ADULTS 



ATTENDANCE IS VOLUNTARY AND CONDITIONED BY A PRACTICAL 

^ motive; the adult is free to walk out if he feels he 
is not getting what he wants. 

STUDENTS BRING A MATURE. RICH EXPERIENCE TO CLASS WHICH 
CONDITIONS THE LEARNING BY MAKING IT EASIER AT TIMES, 
* BUT IMPERATIVE THAT NEW FACTS BE RELATED TO THIS 
BACKGROUND OF EXPERIENCE. 

LEARNING IS CONDITIONED BY THE GENERAL DECLINE IN 
LEARNING CAPACITY. 



ERIC 
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SINCE THE ADULT USUALLY HAS A READY-MADE MOTIVE 
OR PURPOSE WHEN HE COMES TO SCHOOL^ LEARNING IS 

* OF GREATER CONSEQUENCE AND MORE WORTHWHILE TO 
HIM. 

THE ADULT HAS HANDICAPS WHICH HE MUST OVERCOME- 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHANGES^ PSYCHOLOGICAL HANDICAPS 

* OF PREJUDICE^ SET PATTERNS AND HABITS^ FATIGUE 
RESULTING FROM A FULL DAY's WORK PRIOR TO CLASS. 

s 

* THE ADULT NEEDS MORE TIME TO LEARN. 

THE ADULT NEEDS TO SEE AN IMMEDIATE BENEFIT TO 

* HIMSELF IN WHAT HE LEARNS. 
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the. adult is always ready to learn if the 
material presented bears upon his needs or 
deals with the concrete. practical problems 
of community life. 

the adult is not content to be a spectator; 
he needs to participate in the activities of 
the class frequently during a session. 

The adult feels a sense of hurry, a shortness of 
time in which to learnj he is an impatient 

LEARNER. 
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THE ADULT MUST ACQUIRE AND RETAIN A HIGH DEGREE 

OF SELF CONFIDENCE AND MUST POSSESS A GREATER FEELING 

OF SUCCESS THAN CHILDREN. 

THE WIDE VARIATION IN THE EXPERIENCE. AGE AND 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS ACCENTUATES THE ROLE PLAYED 
BY INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN ADULT EDUCATION, 

ADULT LEARNING EXPERIENCES ARE. -IN MOST CASES. 
SUPPLEMENTARY OR COMPLEMENTARY TO SOME MAJOR 
OCCUPATION OTHER THAN EDUCATION. 
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FACTS TO KEEP IN MIND ABOUT THE ABE STUDENT 



THE MOTIVATION FOR ADULT LEARNING IS CLOSELY 
RELATED TO "^HE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY THE 
LEARNER IN HIS DAILY LIFE IN THE COMMUNITY. 

THE CONTENT OF WHAT IS TAUGHT MUST HELP 
-PREPARE THE *ADU^ TO USE AT ONCE WHAT HE HAS 
LEARNED OR EXPER lENCED (iN CLASS AND TO ASSIST 
HIM IN THE £ROBLEMS HE PEACES FROM DAY TO DAY. 

ONE OF THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVES OF THE LEARNING 
SITUATION SHOULD BE 'TO PROVIDE A SATISFACTION 
OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE I EARNER. 

EXPANSION OF THE IMMEDTTVTE HORIZONS OF THE ADULT ' \ 

AND HIS GROWTH IN THE ACQUISITION ANEi USE OF THE 
SKILLS NEEDED FDR EFFECT I Vt CITIZENSHIP SHOULD \ 
PERVADE THE OBJECTIVES OF THE ENTIRE PROGRAM, 
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YOU AND I AS ADULTS HAVE THESE SAME NEEDS 
AND DESIRES. THEREFORE. WE HAVE A COMMON 
PLACE WHERE WE CAN WORK TOGETHER. NOT AS 
A MASTER AND SLAVE OR EVEN TEACHER m 
STUDENtT BUT AS COMPANIONS IN LEARNING; 
COMPANIONS IN LEARNING TO HELP OURSELVES 
AS WELL AS TO HELP OTHERS. 
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DEVELOPING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES FOR ADULT LEARNERS 



OUTLINE 



I. Behavioral Objectives. 



A. 



a set of behavioral and non-behavioral objectives, participants 
will select behaviorally stated objectives. / 
Using the instructional segments provided, the participants will write 
a minimum of ten (10) specific and measurable behavioral objectives. 



Given 
will se 



II. Activities 



A. Filmstri|.-tape presentation in general session 

B. Small-group activities 

1. Review large^grpup presentation • 

2. Participant will select from a list of eighteen objectives, those 
stated behaviorally. 

3. Each, participant will write te- (10) specific and measurable 
behavioral objectives. 



III. Narrative 



A. Introduction to Behavioral Objectives 



Short lecture on "The General 



Model of Instruction" / 



B. 



1 . — — - , 

2. Filmst rip-tape presentation, ^Educational Objectives 

3. Transparency presentation on W^^ser^s format for the preparatir 
of behavioral, objectives 

Activities for Developing Behavioral Objectives 

1. Review and discussion of backgrbiind information for writing 
behavioral objectives \ 

2. Instructions to participants \ 



FRir 



IV. Supportive Materials 

. A. \ Filmstrip - "Educational Objectives" 
B. i Transparencies 

':1. General Model of Instruction 

2. The Essential Steps in Writing Obje: 

3. Three Examplesi of Objectives 

4. Rationale \ 

5. You Will Build; a Pyramid 

6. Terminal Behavior 

1, Important Conditions 

8. Performance Criteria 

9. ^ Examples o-f Terminal Behavior 

10. Non-Behavioral , 

11. a. Illustrative Verbs 

b. Illustrative V^rbs 

c. Illustrative V^rbs 



:ives 



ir>r> 
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V. Appendix \^ 

A. Answer Sheet' for Educational Objectives 

B. Checklist of Behavioral Objectives 

C. Illustrative Verbs 



VI. Bibliography 
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PART A: INlRUDUCiLOiN TO liEiiAViORAL OBJHCTIVKS 

The systemat ii' dovolopment of instruction ih of p/ir,imoiint import anr<*' 
to professional cdacators. General procedures whUMi ran be used to dolih- 
erately design instructional components serve to maximlxe the efficiency 
with which learners achieve pre-determi ned goals. 

The General Model of Instruction (GUI) is an example of a procedural 
guide which can be used to systematically design instruction. The model 
guides the development of instruction and provides a conceptual base from 
which to view and study the instructional process. The major developers 
of the GMI were Robert Gagne'', Robert Glaser, and James Popham. ^ 

(View and point out the nain elements in the GMI Transparency #1.) 

The essential phase of the GMI are Instructional Objectives, Pre-Assess- 
ment, Instructional Procedures, and Evaluation. ihe presence of Instructional 
Objectives and Evaluation in the model emphasize the need for clear learning 
goals. Clearly stated objectives are necessary for use in designing instruc- 
tion and for rational evaluation. 

Much has been stated in educational literature recently in support of 
behavioral or performance objectives. The value of behavioral objectives 
centers about three themes — - their worth to program evaluation and selection 
of program materials, th^.ir worth to teachers in designing instructional 
programs, and their worth to the It irner in helping him to evaluate his own 
progress. 

An educational objective is an intent which is usually communicated 
via a statement descriptive of the intent. Advantages exist in preparing 
clearly stated objectives. Some of these advantages have been previously 
enumerated. Behavioral objectives should be expressed in terms of learner 
behavior for the learner is central to the instructional process. 

The (f ilmstrip-tape) presentation "Educational Objectives" develops the 



behavioral statements 



concept of behavioral objectives and provides sample^ 
(View tape-f ilmstrip "Educational Objectives".) 

Robert Mager has developed guidelines for the preparation of behavioral 
objectives. Mager outlines three essential steps for the preparation of 

objectives. 3 
(View and point out the three steps listed on Transparency //2 . ) 



^Robert J. Kibler, Lany L. Barker, and David T. Miles, Behavioral Objec- 
tives and Instructio n (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1970), p. 17. 

^"Educational Objectives" (Los Angeles: Vimcit Associates, Producer, I9i 

^Robert F. Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives (Palo Alto: Fearon 
Publishers, 1962), p. 12. 
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Three fxampies of objectives which conform to Maker's specifications 
have^ hi^on prepared for analysis at this timt-. 

(Vi<'w transparency and determine the brhavioral specifications in 
each objective - 

Behaviorai objectives are one avenue by which to systematically improve 
instruction. However, the preparation of such objectives does not in itself 
guarantee that improvement. Additionally, instructors need to be cautioned 
about the tendency to behaviorize objectives at the lowest levels of cognition. 
Higher level behaviors are important and a teacher should not overemphasize 
rote learning. Behavioral objectives are the first step in the formulation 
of systematic ins*"ructlonr^l strategy. 



\ 



^Ibid., pp. 28, 39, 49^ 
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PARI B: AL/LLVLHi.S 1^)5: IN^ i^lHAMOKAL iifCTLVES 

After the- introatu/tion to behavi^^tal objectives is presented, divide 
into small ^i^-^, i ha^ -A,ro\md jnlonnation for writing behav- 

ioral objectiveL. Tnis' /L?view bivjuld include the General Model of Instruc- 
tion, the film proseat^ai on and Mager's format for the preparation of 
behavioral oDjectives. Li is advantageous at this point to discuss the need 
foi--behavioral objectiv-s and how they aid the instructor, the student and 
the' ABE program in general. 

(View Transparencies A through 11c.) 

A brief study tLe Jtoliov;ing behavioral objectives, written in the 
areas of Reading and Math, may aid the trainee in properly composing his 
own behavioral objectivi-5. 



Mathematics 

1. Given modeiy of rectangles, circles, triangles, the student will 
identify eacn igure. 

2. Given pennies, nickels, dimes, the student will name and write the 
numerals for the numbers. 

3. Given single sticks and bundles of ten, the student will name and write 
the numerals for the numbers. 

4. Given bar grai^hs I'ld picture graphs, the student will answer related 
questions. 

5. Given a polyiu^oa, ihe student wiJ 1 find the area. 

Reading 

1. The stu.ieat will un.ierlme the main idea in the first paragraph of 
selection A.. 

2. The student will r«j-write trio first paragraph in selection A. 

3. Given iwo siorie., the student will compare the life styles of characters 
in each story. 

^. The student will write .a brief summary of the story. 

5. The student wiiJ write five words that are difficult for him. 

6. The student will supply the missing alphabets. 

7. The sLuaent will write a summary of the story underlining the topic 
sentence . 
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Next, refer to Appendix B where eighteen objectives are listed. Some 
of these are stated behaviorally and some are not. Trainees should follow 
the directions and complete the checklist. If desired, the objectives which 
are not in proper form may be changed. 

Now that an introduction to behavioral objectives and the criteria 
involved in the writing of behavioral objectives has been presented, it is 
proper at this time to assess what has been learned by writing ten (10) 
specific and measurable behavioral objectives. 
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APPENDIX 
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14. 



15. 
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" 'Appendix A 

Answer Sheet for Educational Objectives 
Tape - Filmstrip 



1. 

2. 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



Yes 
Yes 



3. Yes ■< 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Yes 



No 

No 

No 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

No 



C 
C 



D 
0 
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. Appendix B 

CHECKLIST OF BEtlAVIORAL OBJECTIVE^ 

Place an X before any of the following instructional objectives which are 
properly stated. 

student will grasp the significance of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. The student will know six verbs. 

3. The student will learn the names of the common tools in wood shop. 

4. The teacher will list three major causes of the Civil War on the 

chalkboard. ^ * 

5. The student will know the important battles of World War I. 

^» '^^^ student will prefer cooking to sewing. 

7. The student will be able to correctly thread a sewing machine. 

'^^^ student will pay attention as the teacher demonstrates the 
use of the lathe. 

9. The student will be able to develop a sense of the cultural unity 

man. 

10. The student will list and describe the themes of four of SKelly's 

poems. 

^ '^^^ child will develop interest in leisure sports. 

12. The teacher will describe with understanding five concepts trea^-ed 

in the texts. 

13. The student will correctly solve all the story problems. 

14. The student will accurately learn the best known works of Voltaire. 

15. The teacher will help the class to solve, algebra problems correctly. 

16. 2 '^^^ student will appreciate the key importance of algebraic 

approaches . 

17. The student will include 10 supporting facts in a written persuasive 

paragraph. 

18. The student will become familiar with how to write an essay using 

no reference but personal experience. 



i 
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Appendix C 
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ILLUSTRATIVE VERBS 



IlluGtrative Verbs for Stating General Instructional Oi)j ectrves 



Analyze 
Apply 

Appreciate 
Comprehend 



Compute 
Create 
Demonstrate 
Ejvaluate 



Interpret Perform 

Know Recognize 

^ Listen Speak 

' Locate Think 



Translate 
Understand 
Use 
Write 



Illustrative Verbs for Stating Specific Learning Outcomes 



"Creative" Behaviors 



Alter 
Ask 

Change 
Design 
Generalize 
Modify 



Paraphrase 

Predict 

Question 

Rearrange 

Recombine 



Reconstruct 

Regroup 

Rename 

Reorganize 

Reorder 



Complex > LoRlcal, Judgemental Behaviors 



Analyze 
Appraise 
Combine 
Compare 



Conclude 
Contrast 
Criticize 
Declce 



Deduce 
Defend 
Evaluate 
Explain 



Genel'al Discriminative Behaviors 



Choose 
Collect 
Define 
Describe 



Detect 

Differentiate 

Discriminate 

Distinguish 



Identify 
Indicate 
Isolate 
List 



Rephrase 

Restate 

Restructure 

Retell 

Revise 



Formulate 
Generate 
Induce 
In fer 



Match 
Omit ^" 
Order 
Pick 



Rewrite 

Simplify 

Synthesize 

Systematize 

Vary 



Plan 

Structure 
Substitute 



Place 
Point 
Select 
Separate 



Social Behaviors 



Accept 
Agree 

---Aid 

Allow 

Answer 

Argue 



Communicate 

Compliment 

Coatrlbute . 

Cooper*ate 

Dance 

Disagf*ee 



Language Behaviors 



Abbreviate 

Accent 

Alphabetize 

Articulate 

Call 

Capitalize 



Edit 

Hyphenate 
Indent 
Outl Ine 
Print 
Pronounce 
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Discuss 

Excuse 

Forgive 

Greet 

Help 

Interact 



Punctuate 

Read 

Recite 

Say 

Sign 



Invite 
Join 

.Laugh 1 - - -. 
Meet 

Participate 
Permit 



Speak 
Spell 
State 
^ Summarize 
Syllabify 



Praise 

React 

.Smile 

Talk 

Thank 

Volunteer 



Tell 

Translate 
Verbalize 
Whisper 
Write 
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Study Behavior 



Arr'inge 
Catep;or i ^e. 
Chart. 
Cite 

Circle " 



Comp 1 le 
Copy 
. Diagram 
-Find 
'•Follow 



It*=^mlze 
Label 
Locate 
Look 
Map " 



Work 
Name 
Note 

Orj^anlze 
Quote 



Record 
Reproduce 
Search 
Sort. - 
Underline 



Music Behaviors 



Blow 

Bow 

Clap 



Compose 
Finger,. ... 
Harmonize 



Physical Behavioys 

Arch _ Bend 

Bat Carry 

Grasp Kick; 

Grip Knock 

Hit Lift \ 

Hop March 

Jump ' Pitch, 

> 

Arts Behaviors 

Assemble - Dot 

Blend Draw 

Brush Drill 

Build Fold 

Carve Form 

Color Frame 

Construct Hammer 

Cut Handle 

Dab Heat 



Hum 

Mute 

Play 



Catch 

Chase 

Pull 

Push 

Run 

Skate 

Ski 



Illustrate 

Melt 

Mix 

Mold 

Nail 

Paint 

Paste 

Pat 

Pour 



Pluck 

Practical, 

Sing 



Climb 

Face 

Skip 

Somersault 
Stand 
Step 
Stre.tch 



Press 

Roll 

Rub 

Sand 

Saw 

Sculpt 

Shake 

Sketch 

Smooth 



St'rum 
Tap 

Whistle 



Float 

Grab 

Swim 

Swing 

Throw 

Toss 

Walk 



Stamp 

Stick 

Stir 

Triace 

Trim 

Varnish 

Wipe 

Wrap 



Drama Behaviors 



Act 
Clasp 
Cross' 
Direct 



Display 
Emit '\ 
Enter 
Exit 



Mathema t ical /Behaviors 



Add 

Bisect 
Calculate 
Check 
Compute 



T 



Derive 

Divide 

Estimate 

Extrapolate 

Extract 



Express 
Leave 
Move" 
Pantomime 



s 

Group 

Integrate 

Interpolate 

Measure 

Multiply 



Pass ' 
Perform 
Proceed 
Respond 



Number 

Plot 

Prove 

Reduce 

Solve 



Show 
Sit 
Start 
Turn 



Square 

Subtract 

Tabulate 

Tally 

Verify 
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Laboratory I^clenc^' Beh^^ivloro 









Propar^? 




Cal ibratp 


Dissect 


Lengthen 


Remove 


Ctrair^h 


Conduct -^s 


Feed 


Limit* 


Replace 


•Timf 


Connect 


Grow 


Manipulate 


Report 


, ij/anoie. 


Convert 


Increase 


Operate 


Reset 


Weip"h 


General Appearance, Health, 


and Safety Behaviors 




Button 


Dress 


Fasten 


Taste 


Unzip 


Clean 


Drink 


Fill 


Tie 


Wait 


Clear 


Eat 


Go 


Unbutton 


Wash 


Close 


Eliminate 


Lace 


Uncover 


Wear 


Comb 


Empty 


Stop 


Untie 


Zip 


Cover 










Miscella'neous 










Aim , ^ 


Erase 


Lead 


Relate 


Stake 


Attempt 


Expand 


Lend 


Repeat 


Start 


Attend 


Extend 


Let 


Return 


Stock 


Begin 


Feel 


Light 


Ride 


Store 


Bring 


Finish 


Make 


JJlp 


' Strike 


Buy 


^Fit 


Mend 


Save 


Suffcest 


Come 


Fix 


Miss 


Scratch 


Sudd Iv 


Complete 


Flip 


Offer 


Send 


SuDDor t 


Consider 


Get 


Open 


iServe . 


Switch 


Correct 


Give 


Pack 


Sew 


Take 


Crease 


Grind 


Pay 


Share 


± ^ Oi± 


Crush 


Guide 


Peel 


Sharpen 


Touch 


Designate 


Hand 


Pin 


Shoot 


Try 


Determine 


Hang 


Position 


Shorten 


Twist 


Develop 


Hold 


Present 


Shovel 


Type 


Discover 


Hock 


Produce 


Shut 


Use 


Distribute 


Hunt 


Propose 


Signify 


Vote 


Do 


Include 


Provide 


, Slip 


Watch 


Drop 


Inform 


Put 


Slide 


Weave 


End 


Lay 


Raise 


Spread^ 


Work 
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GBERAL ^DDEL OF IflSTRUCTIOfi 
from: kibler^ barker, miles 

premise; the goal of instruction is to maximize the efficiency ' 
with which all students aqileve specified objectives. 

functions: 1. TO GUIDE I'NSTRUCTION DESIGN m IMPLEMENTATION. 

2. TO PROVIDE STRUCTURE FOR VIEWING AND STUD/ING INSTRUCTION. 



iNSTRUCTiam 

CteJEaivES 

1. Select 

2. Classify 

3. 'ArwLYZE 
it. Specify 



Pre- 

Assessment 

1. Omit 
objectives 



Instructional 
Procedures 

1. Preparation 

2. Mdtivation 



2. Require^ ^ „ 

prerequisites 3, nODEL OF 
' MIVSTERY - - 

i. .Prescribe 

iNSTRuaioN 4. Active 

responding 

3. Guidance 

6. Practice 

7. KNOWirXGE OF 
- REStJLTS 



8, Graduated 
sequence 

9, Individual 
differences 

10, Teaching 
performance 



Evaluation 



1. Evaluate ' 
instruction 

2. Causes of 

FAILURE 

A. Prerequisite 

B. Motivation 
c. Instruction 

3. rjoDIFY TO 

,^ieve imo 
hastery 
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YOU WILL BUILD 
A PYRAMID 




A BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE TELLS THE STUDENT HOW HE WILL BE EVALUATED. 
IT LISTS THREE CONDITIONS FOR THE STUDENT: 

TERMINAL BEHAVIOR: IT TELLS EXACTLY HOW HE WILL SHOW WHAT 

HE HAS LEARNED. 

IMPORTANT conditions: IT TELLS WHAT THE CONDITIONS WILL BE 

WHILE HE IS PERFORMING. 
PERFORMANCE CRITERIA: IT SETS THE ACCEPTABLE STANDARDS HE IS TO 

REACH IN HIS PERFORMANCE. 




IT MUST BE FEET 
HIGH AND 760 FEET SQUARE 




ERIC 



USING ANY RESOURCES YOU 
/ CHOOSE 



760' SQ. 



m' SQ. 
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TERf^IMAL BEHAVIOR 

"The behavioral objective tells exactly how he will 
show what he has learned." The key word here is 
SHOW. 

Most goals written in the® past contain such unobservable 
actions as 'understand," "know^" "^«el." If the writers 
of these goals are asked to be more specific, they 
change the goal to "really understand," "really know," 
or "really feel." But how do you know a student under- 
stands —knows— feels? Only his actions can give clues 
to this.^ So why not state the actions as the goals? 



PAINT 





MAKE 




TAPE 



SPEAK 




PERFORM in some way 
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IMPORTANT CONDITIONS 



"The behavioral objective tells what specif ir conditions 
exist while the student is performing. ' The key word 
here is CONDITIONS, and the conditions are such things as 
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PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 

"A BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE SETS THE ACCEPTABLE STANDARDS 

(criteria) the student is to reach in his performance." 

How WELL MUST THE STUDENT BE ABLE TO PERFORM? Do YOU 
WANT HIM TO BE 100% CORRECT? GlVEN A MAP OF THE WORLD, 
THE STUDENT WILL BE ABLE TO F'LACE AN X ON THE 10 COUNTRIES 

Will 7 out of 10 correct answers be acceptable? Giv^n a 
map of the world, the student will place an x on 7 of the 
10 countries. . . 

If you give grades on the basis of meeting the objectives, 
consider 7 as the acceptable passing performance. you can 
determine higher grades from there. 



m OUT OF 20 




You MUST BE 



100 % 

Accurate 



IS OUR goal 
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The following examples show what TERI^INAL BEHAVIOR is expected 
AND WHAT THE IMPORTANT CONDITIONS will be. The underlined 
portion is the statement of important conditions. 

1. GiVFN two CniUMNS. QNF CONTAININH FIVF WOR DS AND THE 
nTHFR CQNTATimjG"'TEN DEFINITIONS, YOU WILL MATCH . . . 

2. rUVF.M A ?^" V W .qHFFT O F PORTFR BOARD. AND YOUR CHOICE 
OF COLORS An TFMPFRA PAINT , YOU WILL DRAW ... 

3. ./'~~ nrVF"irA^APF RFfORDFR AND TAPE YOU WILL RECORD FROM MEMORY 
^, . You WILL WRITE A DIALOGUE NO I ONGFR THAN THREE MINUTES IN 

SPEAKING TIME 115; I Nr. ANY REFERENCE YOU CHOOS E ... 

"finERLINE THE CONDITIONS IN THE FOLLOWING: 

5. Given a map of the worlds you will draw ... 

from memory . . . 
5. Using any resource you choose, you will construct ... 
7. On A multiple-choice test containing twenty items, you 

WILL circle . . . 

WRITE YOUR Om ST^^TE^ENT CONTAINING TERMINAL BEHAVIOR AND 
IMPORTANT CONDITIONS. ' , 
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EXAMPLES 

1. NON - BEHAVIORAL 

THE STUDENT WILL UNDERSTAND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
BALANCE AND IMBALANCE IN CLAY FIGURES.^ 

BEHAVIORAL 

GIVEN TWO MOUNDS OF CLAY (IMPORTANT CONDITIONS) 
THE STUDENT WILL BE ABLE TO SHAPE (TERMINAL BEHAVIOR) 
TWO GUY FIGURES^ ONE (PERFORMANCE CRITERIA) OF WHICH 
REFLECTS BALANCE AND ONE (PERFORMANCE CRITERIA) WHICH 
REFLECTS IMBALANCE. ' 

2. NON - BEHAVIORAL 

AFTER COMPLETING THE STUDY OF WORLD WAR 11^ THE STUDENT 
WILL REALLY KNOW THE CAUSES OF THE WAR. 

BEHAVIORAL 

FROM A LIST OF THE POSSIBLE CAUSES (IMPORTANT CONDITIONS) 
THE STUDENT WILL IDENTIFY (TERMINAL BEHAVIOR) SEVEN 
(PERFORMANCE CRITERIA) DEFINITE CAUSES OF WORLD WAR 11. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE \TRBS 



Illustrative Verb:: for Slating General 



Analyze 
Apply 

Appreciate 
Comprehend 



Compute 
Create 
Demonstrate 
Evaluate 



Interpret 
Know 
Listen 
Locate 



Irstructional Ot je-c-t i-ves 

nsliti 



"Perform 
Recognize 
Speak 
Think 



Translstte 
Understand 
Use 
Write 



Illustrative Verbs for Stating Specific Learning Outcomes 



"Creative" Behaviors 



Alter 
Ask 

Change 
Design 
Generalize 
Modify 



l^araphrase 
Predict 
Question 
Reprrange 
Rec e-mbine 



Reconstruct 

Regroup 

Rename 

Reorganize 

Reorder 



Complex^ Logical 5 Judgemental Behaviors 



Analyze 
Appraise 
Combine 
Compare 



Conclude 
Contrast 
Criticize 
Decide 



Deduce 
Defend 
Evaluate 
Explain 



General Discriminative Behaviors 



Choose 
Collect 
Define 
Describe 



Detect 

Differentiate 

Discriminate 

Distinguish 



Social BehavJ.ors 



Accept 

Agree 

Aid 

Allow 

Answer 

Argue 



Communicate 

Compliment 

Contribute 

Cooperate 

Dance 

Disagree 



Lanf^ttage Behaviors 



Abbreviate 

Accent 

Alphabetize 

Articulate 

Call 

Capitalize 



Edit 

Hyphenate 

Indent 

Outline 

Print 

Pronounce 



Identify 
Indicate 
Isolate 
List 



Discuss^ 

Excuse 

Forgive 

Greet 

Help 

Interact 



Punctuate 

Read 

Recite 

Say 

Sign- 



Rephrase 

Restate 

Restructure 

Retell 

Revise 



Formulate 
Generate 
Induce 
Iffrer 



Match 
Omit 
Order 
Pick 



Invite 
Join 
Laugh • 
Meet 

Participate 
Permit 



Speak 

Spell 

State 

Summarize 

Syllabify 



Rev/rite 

Simplify 

Synthesize 

Systematize 

Vary 



Plan 

Structure 
Substitute 



Place 
Point 
Select 
Separate 



Praise 

Relict 

Smile 

Talk 

Thank 

Volunteer 



Tell . 

Translate 

Verbalize 

VThlsper 

Write 
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Sjbudy Poh.aviors 



Gate r,6 rize 

.Chart 

Cite 



Cou.v \ 1 0 

Copy 

Diar.ram 

Find 

Follow 



Itemize 
Label 
Locate ' 
Look 
Map 



Kiark 
Name 
Note 

Organize 
Quote 



Record 
Reproduce 
Search 
Sort 

Underline 



Music Behaviors 



Blow 

Bow 

Clap 



Compose 

Finger 

Harmonize 



Physical Behaviors 



Arch 

Bat 

Grasp 

Grip 

Hit 

Hop 

Jump. 



Bend 

Carry 

KiQk 

Knock 

Lift 

March 

Pitch 



Hum 

Mute 

Play 



Catch 

Chase 

Pull 

Push 

Run 

Skate 

Ski 



/ 



Pluck 
Practice 
'Sing 



.Climb 
Face ^ , 
Skip 

Somersault 
Stand 
Step 
Stretch 



Strum 
Tap 

Whistle 



Float 

Grab 

Swim 

Swing 

Throw 

Toss 

Walk 



Arts Behaviors 



Assemble 

Blend 

Brush 

Build 

Carve 

Color 

Construct 

Cut 

Dab ^ 



Dot 
Draw 
Drill 
Fold 
Form 
Frame 
'Hammer 
Handle 
Heat 



Illustrate 

Melt 

Mix ' 

Mold 

Nail 

Paint 

Paste 

Pat 

Pour 



Press 

Roll 

Rub 

Sand 

Saw 

Sculpt 
Shake 
Sketch 
Smooth 



Stamp 

Stick 

Stir 

Trace 

Trim 

Varnis 

Wipe 

Wrap 



Drama Behaviors 



Act 
Clasp 
Cross 
Direct 



Display 
Emi.t 
Enter 
Exit 



Mathematical Behaviors 



Express 
Leave 

Pantomime 



Pass 
Perform 
Proceed 
Respond 



Show 
Sit 
Start 
Turn 



Add 

Bisect 

Calculate 

Check 

Compute- 



Derive 

Divide 

Estimate/ 

Sxtrapol'ate 

Extract 



Group 

Integrate 

Interpolate 

Measure 

Multiply 



Number 
Plot ^ 
Prove 
Reduce 
Solve 



Square 
Subtract 
Tabulate 
Tally 
Verify „ 



ERiC 
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Laboratory Science Behaviors 



Apply 
Cali^^rat e 
Conduct * 
Connect 
Convert 



DemGn^itrat-e 
Dissect 
Feed 
Grow 

Increase 



Keep 

Leogthen 
Llfnit 

Manipulate 
Operate 



Piv^paro 

Rornove 

Replace 

Rcp)ort 

Reset 



General Appearance, Healthy ^an^ Safety Behaviors 



Button 

Clean 

Clear 

Close 

Comb 

Cover 



Dress 
Drink 
Eat 

Eliminate 
Empty 



Fasten 

Fill 

Go 

Lace 
Stop 



Taste 
Tie 

Unbutton 
Uncover i 
Untie 



Specify 

Straighten 

Tim^^ 

Transfer 

Weigh 



Unzdp 

Wait 

Wash 

Wear 

Zip 



Miscellaneous 
Aim 

Attempt 

Attend 

Begin 

Bring 

Buy 

Come 

Comple -.e 

Consider 

Correct 

Crease 

Crush 

Designate 

Determine 

Develop 

Discover 

Distribute 

Do 

Drop * 
^;nd 



Erase 


Le'ad 


Relate 


Stake 


Expand 


Lgnd 


Repeat 


Start 


Ejxtend 


L^t 


Return 


Stock 


Feel , • 


-ilght 


Ride 


' Store 


Finish 


Make 


Dip 


Strike 


Fit ' 


]fienA 


Save 


Suggest 


Fix 


Miss 


Scratch . 


Supply 


Flip 


Offer 


Send 


Support 


Get 


Open 


. Serve 


Switch 


Give 


Pack 


Sew 


Take 


Grind 


Pay '\ 


- Share 


Tear 


Guide 


Re.el 


Sharpen ' 


Touch 


Hand 


Pin 


Shoot 


Try 


Hang 


llosltlon 


Shorten 


Twist 


H-old 


Present 


Shovel 


Type 


.Hook 


P^roduce 


Shut 


Use 


Hunt 


Pjropose 


Signify 


Volie 


Include 


Provide 


Slip 


Va*ch 


Inform 


PMt ^ 


Slide 


Weave 


Lay 


y R^lse 


Spread 


. Work 



mi 
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INDIVIDUAL PRESCRIPTION INSTRUCTION 



BEGINNING LEVEL 



A. Diagnosing Learning- Needs of the Adult 
4 1. Determining Instructit)nal Level 

2. Diagnosing Individual Learning 'Difficulties 

B. Evaluating Material and Developing Individualized 
Instructional Programs 

1. Evaluating Adult Education Teaching Materials 

2. Developing Individual Prescription Sheets 

3. Developing a Mini-Curriculum for Teaching Adults 

\ 

by 

Mrs. Jean Furr, Adulf Education Instructor, Ouachita Parish 
M1.S. Mary Susan Kitterman, Adult Education Instructor, Orleans CEP III Progrdm 

Mrs. Carmen Searles, Adult Education Instructor, Lafayette Parish 
Mr. C. Kenneth Villemarette, Adult Education Instructor, Lafayette Parish 
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INDIVIDUAL PRKSCRIPTION INSIRUCTION 

OUTLINE •* 

i5ehavioral Objectives 

A. The trainee wilT^pi^ace the student of his grade-level through the 
use of tiie Upper Primary" Level California Achievement Test Profile 
Sheet. 

B. The trainee will determine the proper instructional levels of the 
students shown on the Sample'Record Keeping Form. 

C. The trainee wUl list two methods of diagnosing students' reading 
needs. 

D. The ^trainee will diagnose a student's individual learning difficulx 
ties,. using the Upper Primary Level Calif ornia, Achievement Tested and v 
the Informal Reading Inventory. 

E. The trainee will demonstrate his ability to evaluate teaching materials 
in terms of reading level, adult interest level and practicability 

for adult students through the use of an evaluation form. 

F. The trainee will prepare an individual prescription sheet for a 
given student. 

G. The trainee will develop a mini-curri*culum in a specific skill area 
using data provided by the trainer. 



II. Activities 

^ .> 

' A.^ The trainees graph hypothetical scores on the CAT Profile Sheet. 

B. By use of a tape presentation, the trainees count reading errors 
made by the student. 

C. The trainees determine the proper grade level placement of each 
student listed on the Sample Record Keeping Form. 

D. The trainees evaluate a set of materials, using the evaluation form 
provided. 

E. * The trainees transfer data from the Informal Reading Inventory, 
' ■ Diagnostic Analysis of Learning Difficulties Sheet, or the CAT 

Scoreze and compose an individual prescription sheet. 

F. the trainees develop mini-curricula. 



III. Narrative 

A. Diagnosing Learning Needs of the Adult 

1. Determining instructional level 

2. Diagnosing individual learning difficulties 

B. Evaluating Materials and Developing Individualized Instruction 
Programs 

1. Evaluating Adult Educatiqn Teaching Materials 
'2. Developing Individual Prescription Sheets 

3. Developing a mini-curriculmn for teaching adults 

1 94 
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bupporLive Materials 



A. Transpart'iu: Lfs 

1. Placement inventory 

2. Nine Kinds of Reading Errors 

3. Sample Record Keeping Form 

4. The Alphabet 

5. Geeslin's Li^t of Commonly Used Words 

6. Informal Reading Inventory 

7. a^ Mathematics Pre-Placement Test 
b. Rating Scale « 

8. a.--d. Mathematics Placement Test 

9. Individual Prescription Sheet 

B. Tape Recording 

C. Handouts 

D. Workbooks 



Appendix ^ 

A. California Achievement Test Profile Sheet 

B. Sample Record Keeping Form 

C. Geeslin's List of Commonly Used Words 

D. Diagnostic Analysis of Learning Difficulties 

E. Informal Reading Inventory^ 

F. Mathematics Pre-Placement Test 

G. Evaluation Form 

H. Program Sheet 

I. Individual Prescription Sheet (Form) 
J. Individual Prescription Sheet 

K. Mini-Curriculum - Reading 
L. ' Mini-Curriculum - Math 
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• , INDIVIDUAL PRliSCRIPTION INSTRUCIION 

PARI A: i)LAf;i\OSL\G Li-AK:aNG KDS OF TlUu ADULT 

Tlie process discussed here -Introduces new guidelines in adult education, 
and inspires the educator to make greater use of his imagination. It is 
intended to be molded and shaped with gre^t flexibility to meet individual 
needs.,. Its effectiveness is evidences in grade-level placement, diagnosis 
and the ideli of individual prescription instruction. 

As educators, we have found a need to lessen our use of workbooks as 
drill and/or automatically-dispensed instruments. We feel this individual 
program meets our needs. 

This method is not rote, commahding or unbentling. 'It allows for creativity 
and variety. Since there is a great^ amalgamation of students with different 
interests and backgrounds, we have fo^nd it fruitful to strive for a greater 
degree of individuality. 

Determining Instructional Level 

%ehavioral objectives have been discussed in previous chapters, but let us^ 
reemphasiz*^ their importance. The teacher" and student must be ever aware of 
the goals for which they are striving. The behavioral objectives are set up 
on these bases. 

A decision as ,to where the student's work should begin must be jnade. This 
decision has be a definite one* 

To assist the educator in his decision-making, we recommend the TARE Locato 
Test, primarily because of its brevity, ease and accuracy in grad^-level place- 
ment. The purpose of the TABE Locator Test is to determine which level of the 
CAX.or TABE should be given. (See page .) It eliminates the wasted time 
and frustration for both teacher and student in the administration of the wrong 
test. 

* Now, instructions for the administration of the CA'^ are clearly mapped out 
in the CAT Instructor's Manual; repetit^on^ of the instructions here would be 
useless and redundant. 

- There are other standardized tests available. Among them we have the TABE, 
which is' very similar to the CAT but differs in that it is more adult in format. 
Another Jhs the Adult Basic Learning Examination. 

Attention should be directed to 'the profile sheet, found in Appendix A, 
which is noteworthy and, valuable for its efficiency and accuracy in graphically 
Illustrating the grade placement of the student in Reading, Arithmetic and 
Language^ It is connected with the CAT scoreze. An examination of the profile 
sheet will reveal subject areas in .which the student is strong, typical or 
weak, provided he has the ability to take the standardized achievement test. 
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Some educators beiiove it beneficial to assist the btudenl in graphing 

iiis own scores from the lest so that he can- vividly^ see his achievement^, 

realize his needs, and make comparative analysis on his profile sheets" follow- 
ing subsequent testing. 

The profile sheets allow the student to know exactly how far ht' has ,Lo 
travel. He will already know from his behavioral objectives what his ultimate 
goals are. He will ever know following each testing just where he is ana what 
progress he has made. ^ 

^ »- ^ 

Activity ; At this time, it may be well to hav« the trainee gfaph hypothetical 

scores on the profile sheet. 

Wlienever dissatisfaction in standardized t^sts evidences itself, and 
another standardized test is not an available alternative, we encourage the 
use of teacher-made or .informal tests to service the need. 

Some advantages of informal tests'^ are that they are readily available, 
numerous and can be easily adapted to each classroom. They may be as simple 
or as detailed as the instructor deems necessary. 

An example of an injEormal test is the Placement Inventory such as the one 
set down by Robert Geeslin, of Morehead Stat^ University. The Placement 
inventory allows the teacher to find suitable material from which tlie student,, 
can learn immediately. The ideal situation, of course, is the one in which 
the student is exposed to some that is new mixed with much that is familiar to 
him. The object of the Placement Inventory is to find the student's frustration 
level and then drop back to slightly easier material which should be his level 
of instruction. It is the instructional level in which the student reads com- 
fortably and yet is 'learning. Geeslin defines "frustration ^.evel'' as, ' That 
level of difficulty of material which when read by a student causes anxiety. 
The frustration level is noted on t^ie Placement inventory as the point at 
which the perceittage of oral reading errors increases at ^ rate disproportionate 
to the increase in difficulty level of material.** How do we find the frustra- 
tion level? We begin with a multilevel reading skills kit or graduated work- 
book Tnaterlal.' The student is asked to read a passage from material on a known 
grade level. The number of words to be read is predetermined by the instructor. 
When the error rate of the student exceeds 10% of the total number of words 
read, the frustration level has been reached. TWen drop back approximately 
one-half grade level to find the instructional level. Hypothetically , if a , 
student reads 100 words on the 1.5 grade level, we know he is allowed 10 error*. 
If. he misses less than ten, he is then asked to read an excerpt from a 2.0 
reading level. 'If, however, he makes more than ,10 errors, we revert to the 
1.0 reading level which should be his instructional level. This is a quick, 
yet efficient, method of finding material in which the student can learn inmed- 
lately without frustration.^ (See Transparency //I for an example of a form 
which may be used.) 



I jeacher Training Readitlp Syllabus-Unit One-Diagnosis (Morehead, Kentucky.: 
Moreliead State University, 1971), pp. 15-17. 
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The instructor should remember -at all' time^ the frustration which is an 
integral part , of students who read on these lower levels. The defeat which 
they have met Repeatedly has surely left m^iny negative feelings, especially in 
academic areas. It is imperative that instructors do not compound those Peeling 
by selecting majierial which is too difficult for the student. ^ 

If the Placement Inventory is to be used, the instructor must 'be cognizant 
of the mistakes which .are actually counted as readiog errors. Nine reading 
^errors are set down for discussion by Geeslin. They are as follows: (Place' 
Transparency //2 on overhead.) 

1. Reversals 

a. " word 

b. word order 

2. ' Substitutions 

a. word ' ' 

b. letter 



3. Additions 

4. Omissions ' , ^ 
a. word 

Vb. letter 

5. Repetitions 

6. Mispronunciations 

7. Disregard of punctuati6n 

♦ 

8. Help (with an unknown word) - . 

9. " Hesitations (approximately four seconds or longer) 

Most of these errors are self-explanatory. However, two of these errors 
may cause concern and confusion for the instructor. They are repetition and 
hesitation. 

Now if a student is reading and makes -an error which he corrects, no longe 
count the original mistake but only the error of repetition. Let's assume that 
a student is reading and disregards a period at the end of a sentence. Real- 
izing that what he has read doesn't make sense, he repeats the sentence and 
does it correctly. In this case, we count only the repetition error. He cor- 
rected his disregard of punctuation so that is not counted. The student has 
made one error. 

Now, here is a sample case. The student makes an omission, hesitates, goes 
on, mispronounces a word, hesitates, goes on, needs help with a wprd, then real 
ized he has not done a good job - so he repeats this sentence and corrects his 
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live errors. Hoy many errors are counted? The answer is one. Count only the 
repetition. Now, what is donr if a student mispronounces a word, then goes 
back to repeat it and still mis^s it? Count two errors. He did not- correct 
Jiis first «*rror (the mispronunciation) which is counted as one error; he' also 
made a repetition which counts as a second error. ^ 

The next error for consideration is hesitations. Hesitations occur when 
a student is unsure of his reading ability. It is5 an obvious assumption that 
when a student is reading on a very low level uncertainty will be present. 
Therefore, the^ should be no unbending rule as to how long a pause in reading 
should be before it is considered a hesitation error. Descretion should be 
used by €he teacher in determining the difference in naturally slow-pace read- 
ing 'and a prolonged pause, or hesitation. The pause, if less than 4-6 seconds, 
probably would not be counted as a hesitation error. If the student cannot 
figure out the word, help him. The hesitation is not counted, only the help 
error is counted. If he hesitates longer than approximately 4-6 seconds and 
eventually figures out the word correctly, count one hesitation error. If 
the student hesitates then misses the word, two errors are counted - the hesi- 
tation error and the error he made when iie missed the word. 

Briefly, mention should be mad« of the mispronunciation error. Mispronun- 
ciation^ are made because the reader attacks the word improperly. Care should 
be taken, however, not to confuse a reader's dialect or speech impediment with 
mispronunciations. A mental note of a dialect or impediment should be made 
by the instructor during preliminary oral exchanges. A student from the 
Middle West, for example, may say "warsh" il>stead of "wash". This would not 
be counted as a mispronunciation error. 

Activfty; A tape recording of a student reading at his frustration level is 
most beneficial at this, point in enabling the trainee to correctly employ 
this "error-counting" technique. < * . ' 

We have referred previously to the frustration lev^l. This is the central 
concept we are working toward - placing the student in material that will guar- 
antee immediate and continuing success* The ansver is only half given by 
counting the student's errors. The other half of the answer is given by com- 
parison of the percentage of errors made with the percentage allowed. This 
comparison can be made more difficult than it has to fie so the teacher needs 
to learn to set up records for the easiest possible comparison. One efficient' 
method of record-keeping which may be used in conjunction with the Tlacement 
Inventory is shown in Appendix B. (See Transparency #3.) The Sample' Record 
Keeping Form rot only enables the instructor to make easy comparisons but also 
provides a concise means of keeping the entire class record on a single sheet. 
.Again, adaptation for each classroom situation is urged. 



^Ibid., pp. 18-23. 
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Activity : Proficiency In using the Sample Record Keeping Form as a means of ^ 
grad'e placement may be gained by having the t rainees 'practice using the form, thcreb% : 
determining the instructional level for each J^udenV. Hiey should bear in 
min^ that this form was deslgnecf for their us€ in practiciTig this m(2thod and, 
therefore,, the last number in each column is not necessarily the frustration 
point for each student. For example' student //3, while reading on the 3.5 level 
was allowed nine errors and made ten ei^rors^. This is still considered within 
the realm of the number of errors alldwed so the student was asked to read 
on the 4.0 level. In this reading, the. student was permitted eleven errors . 
(approximately lO^c of the 109 words in the selection). He made fourteen errors 
which is disproportionate Co the increase in difficulty of material, so this 
is considered his frustration level. His level of instruction would be one- 
half grade level below that point, or level 3.5. Simply, when a student be- 
comes frustrated, his error rate will presumably make a'marked increase. This 
is easily detected by the instructor. 

It may become evident while trying to place a student that he is entirely 
unable to read, 'or at, best^, capable of reading just a very few words. Again, . 
it is essential tiiat we <ietermine exactly what the student can and cannot do 
in order to be decisive about a starting point. One jnethod is to show the 
student letters of the alphabet and 'ask him to tell you what they are. (See 
Transparency H.) By marking each one that he correctly identifies on the 
teacher's copy, a starting point may be determined. The letters of the alpha- 
bet that' appear on the transparency are intentionally disarranged .in case the 
student has subjected the alphabet to memory, and. cannot actually detect the 
lettiers^by sight. 

If the student succeeds in identifying all the letters of the alphabet, ^ 
the next step might be to present a word list to him, such as Geesiin's List 
of 300 Coamoniy Used Words. (See Transparency //5 and Appendix C.) This list 
consists of words which repeatedly appear in all levels of reading. By the 
same process of elimination which was employed in 4:he alphabet determination, 
the instructor is able to fin<l what words a student knows and by a brief study 
of the list can diagnose the phonetic difficulties which the student is exper- 
iencing. -This very simple technique will al^ow the instructor to te^ch each 
student only tKe wotds and letters he does not know. Time is not wasted by 
covering material he already knows and, therefore, the goals set down in the 
'behavioral objectives can more quickly be attained. 

Diagnosing Individual Learning Difficulties 

After grade-level placement has been ascertained, the next step in a 
concrete Reading program is diagnosing individual reading difficulties. Thia 
iii especially important when Working with the lower grade-level student, where 
individualized instruction is imperative. 

Grade placement is closely associated with diagnosis of learning diffi- 
culties in that the same determinants may be u^ed. If the CAT is used for 
grade placement, a careful and knowledgeable surveillance of the results will . 
yield a diagnosis of learning difficulties. The information obtained from the 



^iUiidt^rits* scoreze is c.italoKued for 'us in thv Diagimstic Analysis of Learning- 
Uifficulties sheet, wliicn is found on the last page of-tlie CAT booklet. (Sei 
•Appendix \D, ) The instructor may wish to place a' copy of this in each student's 
folder, complete with the necessary information regarding that student's 
diagnosis. . - . . 

Many other tools are available to aid us in diagnosis\ Ov^ brief, but 
general, inveotory is taken from the Curriculum Guide, issued by the Louisiana 
St^e Department ot Education (1971). (See Transparency //6 and Appendix E.) 
^Kach reading difficulty, may be quickly and easily jotted down in the appro- 
priate blank while the student is reading Orally. For instance, if the student 
has difficulty with words^beginning with ^'th'*, a note of this would be made in 
the phonics section. This form is easily adapted to individual needs. It can 
be as detailed or. as simple as the instruct9r deems necessary. Careful consid- 
eration^ of the skills required at specific gr^de levels should ^e given when 
preparing a reading inventory such as t^e one shown here which was ot^viously 
designed for thr- lower levels. - 

Mathematics Placement and Diagnosis 

It is generally believed that the Reading program perhaps creates the most 
problems, especially on the lower levels. However, a brief consideration of 
the 0-4 Math program may be beneficial at this time. ^ ^. 

The determination of the instructional level in Math is done in much the 
same way as previously ij.lustrated for the Reading program. As an example, 
please reter to Appendix F. This test may be administered to determine the 
basic Math concepts the student has mastered, and it wiil indicate which level 
test should be administered for a more comprehensive survey. (See Transparencies 
in a and //7b.) This is just one of "several methods. The Math sections in 
standardized tests such as the CAT, the SRA Computation Skills Kit Test and 
many others may be used. Also, placement tests cot4ld he devised to suit the 
needs of the various local programs. 

Once the instructional level is determined, the next step is to diagnose 
*the deficiencies of the student. This can be done by the teacher thoroughly 
studying the initial test which was given for purposes of grade-level place- ^ 
ment. These t^sts, often underestimated, reveal more than just grade level. 
They can also* pinpoint the nature, of the student's difficulty. (See TranST 
parencies //8a through //8d.) ^ - ' • - 

By taking time to diagnose each student's needs, the instructor is properly 
prepared to begin individualized instruction. He has eliminated the possibility 
of presenting to the student work materials which may be too difficult . The 
instructor can also be assured that time is not being wasted by covering material 
that the student has previously learned. In brief, the material will be per- 
,tinent and relevant for each student. 
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'■■vdlcuit. inp Adult i.duca'-ion Tf-dchlnK Materials. ....... 

Before sound individualized instruction can bt-gin,' a criti'cal review, 
or evaluation,' of teaching materials must be made. Adult Education prograjns 
throughout the state va<^ not only, in .financial resources an." physical facil- 
ities, but also' in the .needs of their pup.ils. For this reason, an accurate 
ev^aluation of mater ials -must be altered tb fit the situation.'' 

Th6 leading question we must po^e with every maceri^l ekamined is 'Vill 
this material be of benefit in attaining our behavioral objectives?" Whatever 
these individual objectives are, the materials used.jn^st be considered an 
integral i-art in reaching them. Each specific skill mentioned in the behavioral 
objectives should correspond with a point for evaluation.' For example, if the 
proper definition of ten vocabulary words is required in a behavioral objective, 
we should be certain that some of our material contains sufficient exercise in 
vocabulary buil'ding. » 

-■ There art' general aspects of the material .which must also be considered . 
in a good evaluation: the ^rade level , the adult interest level, and its 
practicability , t " ' • 
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Because there is. a multitude of available materials, it is suggested that 
a record be maintained of each material that "the instructor appraises. An 
'.example of such a record appears in Appendix G. 'Each instructor's design, 
of course, will be contingent upon his behaVioral objectives. Remember, if 
the m'aterial will not assist the students in reaching their goals, it is 
worthless in the classroom. • ^ 

A good evaluation form will not only provide a technique for determining 
ttie strong and weak points of available materials, it can also act as a guide - 
for purchasing new materials. A glance through these records of evaluated „ 
materials will determine which skills, if aj\y, each material will enhance.^ 
It will probably be noted that no one workbook will provide excellence in 
every skill-. . . ' 

Activity ; It is recommended that numerous workbooks be available to provide 
the trainees with practice in evaluating materials. ^ 

After careful evaluation of materials," it will be an easy chore to decide 
which sections of each material the stuaenCS will be using. We suggest that 
this information be catalojgued.» This* can be done 'by listing the skills with 
which the teacher will be working in hig classroom. Below each skill, list the 
name of the book and the page numbers which provide fiood practice in perfectj^ng 
this skill. (See Appendix H.) It is referred to here as a program sheet and 
provides the teacher with a clear and compact picture of all available materials 
and how each is to be utilized. 

Since individualized instruction will be the teaching procedure, it is 
no longer necessary to have a large quantity of every material to be used. 
The students^ will be working at different rates and, th.*reforc, will not 



iK'Lfss.iri ly l>(' I'uMla sanu- hi^^^ tJ *' ^^^^^^ tinic, if ( lu-re is "mi<,i nnc 
avaiiable book Llkit < ot;tains a superior exorcise; in a p.irlicMilar si- i i I , (on- 
'^ider ILstiaj', it oirHir program slieef . It m.iy prove to l>e jnsl Hk'^ ri^bi 
<^'r(,ise to iielp a partieiilar student reat h his ami th« ii^stru<tor ean 

ho assured that <>very avnilab1»' mi'ans is hein^ usecj in helping liie students.^ 

Ihe students need no longer be victim's ofth' automaticall y-d ' spensed 
workbook which may or may ^ not be of value to \)im. The teacher no longer - 
needs to merely hope that the assignment will benefit the stu1:ient. He .has 
diagnosed each student's needs and, th^refor(«^ he knows which skills neetf^ 
improvement. The next step is to ref»er to th- program ^sheet , where it can ^ 
quickly be seen what exercises are available to remedy the difficiency. 
The guess-work f or ^he teacher and the "busy-work" for the st^udent have 
been eliminated, % ^ 

Developing Individualized Prescription Sheets 

Diagnosis of reading needs, which we have discussed, lays the foundation 
for a solid Reading program but it cannot be considered the culminat.'on. .A 
doc^pr's diagnosis of an illness would be to no avail unless he prescribes 
medication to cure his patient. So it'is'in the Reading program. After 
''ao«umulating enough data to sufficiently diagnose the individual needs (b^ 
it in Reading), Math or Language), we mi;§t prescribe a course of study which 
will guide the student toward scholastic maturity.. 

The development and proper implementation of an individualized, presc rip- 
tion sheet will meet this need. An individualized prescription sheet is a 
'precise gpide-line, chartitig a course of study for each student. This course 
of study will take him from t^e point determined through the initial grade- 
level placement and proper diagnosis to the ultimate goals set down in the 
behavioral objectives, ■ It is the instructor's prescription for each student, 
based upon findings, in placement and diagnosis and then co-ordinated with the 
information on the program sheet. If, for example, the instructor determines 
through diagnosis that a student needs work in vocabulary building before he 
can. master a particular behavioral objective, he would refer to hi-^ program * 
sheet where all his materials are neatly incjexed, liy checking the materials 
listed under vocabulary, he knows immediately the work he wants his student 
to do. This information is transferred to the student's individual prescrip- 
tion sheet. 

An example of a form which may be used for this purpose can be found in 
Appendix I. (See Transparency //9,) Altering the form should be considered, 
bending it to meet individual needs. Some instructors, for example, feel , 
that the "Date" column should le eliminated, that adult students snouid be^ 
allowed to work at the:r own pace. Whatever the fgrmat, the sheet should 
contain a ri^t 3f the needed s^;ills, the names of the books and the page 
numbers where the exercises can be found, (S^e Appendix J for another type 
prescription sheet, ^ 
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After Dhe i lui i v i dual Lz^-d prescription sin^et iwis i^fru developed -u-d 
Its purpose expl lined to the student, will know tluil liis Ltistrin tor 
^',iv»-n careful duliber.it.ion and persona J i/ed .iltention to liis p.irt i i u 1 ar 'ease, 
lie wi'll understand on whif'h level he i.s currently func t lonin^j; and ex.ictJy 
iKe a( hievemt^nts (befiaviorai objectives) (expected ot him. The prescription 
sheet should then be filed in an easily accessible place, enc^bUng him to 
refer to it immediately at the beginning- of each cl ass^ session, thus, the' 
time normally wasted awaiting"assignmen£s has been eliminated. 

♦ Activity ; Tt is recorui^ended * that the trainee^ take the hypothetical students 
whose profile sheets they grafted, foUow-up with a diagnosis' of that^student 
uSiag -the Informal Reading Inventory or the Diagnostic Analysis of Learning 
Difficulties, and then prescribe a course of study for him. If ' 'possible, ^ 
the trainee should co-ordinate the results pf his evaluation of materials ^nd 
the prescription sheet. 

Developing a Mihi-curriculum for I^achinR Adults 

To me^t the individual instructional .needs^of the student, one technique ' 
found to- be*«ffective is. the mini-curriculum. Hie mini-curriculum is designed 
to present .one concept that the student needs to acquire apd sets out a method- 
iMl plan for reaching that goal. 

• Actiivity : • After discussing ttie mini-curricula found in the appendages,' it is 
advantageous for each of the trainees to design a mini-curriculum in the 
subject of their choosi'ig. On completion, a comparison' of the mini-curricula 
crelited by the group of 'trainees will prove* the innumerable posgfibiiities of 
this concept. 1^ . * < 

la summation, consider the consecutive .procedures discribed herein: 
behavioral objectives are written and material 'is evaluated, each student is , 
placed in his proper grade level, his dif f iciencies are diagnosed and, with 
this data at hand, a co'urse of individualized instruction is formed* 

Now, th« common and justifiable complaint often heard f rom ^teachera i-s 
^their lack of time. The process presented here ^ives the teacher ample time 
*for individualized instruction, after th groundwork is laid-,* because her 
teaching process is ordered. The step-by-step technique lends professional 
accountability and efficiency to the adult educatioi^ teacher. 
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thank 


told 


was 


- " 'Word 


sinr.e 


that 


too 


watch 


work 


sit 


the 


took 


way 


world 


six 


their 


toward 


we 


would 


small 


them 


town 


week 


^ write 


so - 


then 


true 


well 


wrong 


some 


there 


try 


went 


yes 


soon 


these 


two 


were 


you 


speak 


they 




what 


your 


start 


thing 


under 


when 




stop 


; think 


until 


where 




street 


this 


up 


which 
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Diagnostic AneJysis of Learning Difficulties* 

California Achievement Tests - Upper Primary Battery , 
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1 . Reading Vocabulary 

/LcWORO RECOCNITiON 

1.12 Crttt difftrencts 

2.3.6.7.S. 

I, 10. 13J5. Final t»wids 

II. 17. IS 
4.5.14. 



4.5. 14.1 
19.20 J- 



11 



MMtfftlfffMlt 

InitUi umU 



B. MEANING OF OPf OSITIS 
1-2S Basic vtcakulanr 



2. Comprehension 

c. followYng directions 



1,2, 3,6.' 
10.11 



4.5.7,8.-1 
9.12.13. 
14. 15 >J 



OtrtctitiS 
' requtrifff cittci 



D. REFERENCE SKILLS 



1,2 
3,4 

5. 6. 7. 8 

12.13 , 
14. i5 



..Parts %lkmk 
. Use ft ifctttAjry 
. Alpltabttizjaf 
.:. Table tfeaffteiits 
. Use tf ti^K 
. ReadHif a grapli 



E. intupretation of material 

1.8.11 



Ttpic tr caatrii 
Idea . 



2. 3.4J2.-| 
13, 14, IS J 



OirecUy stated 
facU 



5.$. 7.9.10."] 
15.17.18J9. Interences 
20.21.22 J 

23.24,25 . Sequence efevtats 



TEST Or WORD FORM 

Identical werds, 
ttwer case 

Otff erent werds, 
lever cast 

Iden^l werds, 
script 

12,14,21.24 Oiff.«erds.Krtpt 
Identical verds. 



I, 5.9 . 
2, " r 10 

II. 13 



ERLC 



11.22 

15.17 

18. 20.25 

19.23 
4,8.7 

• Co^lvH ^*ft I of t»»e Maflwd 



capitals 

Oiff ereRt verds, 

capitals 

Identical nerds, 
ffliied fer«s 

Different verds, 
Mixed tifiis 

Reversed verds 



3. Arithmetic Reasoning 

k MEANINGS 

1 

3 . ^ 
4.5.8 . 
7.8,9 
10.11 . 
12,13 .. 

14.15,10 

U.II.IS 



2 ' Seqoeiceef 
nambers 



Writlni navfcwi 
ValiM ef ceins 
Writini MtMi 
Vecafettlary 
Telitfig Urn 

Cemparisen ef 

nimiiers 



Keman oawtralt 



MeaRiif and tee 

efsifiis 



8. SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 

14 .... 
7-11 Abferevialtat 

C. PROBLEMS 



1.2.4 .. 


.Ont-tttp preMoMs 


3.5,1, 7.-] 


.TvMttp 


8,9.11 J 


preMems 


8,7 


SMMand 
aterafwf 


8.9.10 


..MkatiGf 



4. Arithmetic Fundamental 

D. AOOmON 

145 Niiiiherfacti 

2,4,9,12,1 

17. If. 20, .Addliimas 

25.48 J, 

ift 17 Tvaflace siMple 
addmtn 

48,49^90 ...Carrytni • 

L SUBTRACTION 

MS NemNrfKU 

2,1,12 . . Sabtractitf itrts 

Tve- aad tfkte • 

49.49 flKeslaple 

silitrKtieo 

44.45,47,1 



F. MULTIPLICATION 

1-45 Number facts 

• 21.24;^ , „ , , 
M)ilt»plyinf 
zeros 

Twe- a«d three- 
place simple 
multipttcation 

Carryiag 



27.30.33, 
34.30 J 

46. 47, a 

49. 50 



G. DIVISiON 

14S . 
4. 6.14.- 



6. 14.-] 

i.35 J" 



47.48.-] 
49; 50 J * 



Number fKts 
Oi¥idii| leres 

TwefiKe simple 
division 

Carrying 



5. Mechanics of English 



A. CAPITALIZATION 

1.5 .. 
» 2.7.18 

3.4,8 

9,9,10, 



Prenowi'T 

Names if Mrstiii ^ 

Names if mentbs 
er days 



9,9,10,1 
12.13 J 

14.19 

11,'l5.17, 
19,20 



Names ef places 

First verds ef 
qoetatiens 

First vords ef 
seoteffces 



B. PUNCTUATION 

I, 8,10. 1 

II. 13,14, L 
19, 17 J 

2, 3. 5."] 
7. 19 J • 

■]■• 



4,8, 9.12.' 
15, 18, 20 



C.WORD USAGE 

' 1,7 . . 
2,11.14,-] 
18,18 J ' 
3,4, 9,17 
5.9, 8,10.'] 
12,13.15, 
19.20 J 



Perieds 

Questie« marlis 
ComaMs 

Case 

Tense 

Number 

6eed isage 



jucgp >y pcnM <:^ioN O' rm. Puat'Swew CTB McGwaw HtwL Dll Monti Rt^L*^. 

OTOT^ W.hlUt. INC. ALU RIGHTS ACSErV£&. PMLNTED : U 9 A 



6, Spelling (125) Seeprafile 

Park MONTer^AV CA Co*' /^ioMT ^ 1 963 »r 
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APPENDIX E 



INFORML Ri.AOING INVKNTQRY 

Here is a simple check sheet that might be helpful making a reading 
inventory for each adult in your group# You may find many ways to change it 
to make it more useful to ypu , 

/ - ' " 



Name: 



Date: 



Education: 



^Institution: 



VocabulsCrv Difficulties 



Letters transposed 
Pronounciation 
Beginnings omitted 
Endings omitted 
Reversals 
Words confused 
Sounds added 
Sounds omitted 



Context clue 
Picture clue 
Phonic Difficulties 



Comprehension Difficulties 



Poor memory 
Directions 
Detail reading 
Summarization 



'Word Reader 
Punctuation 
Directional skills 
Repetitions 



Special Def f icultie s 



Reading Levels ' , 

Independent Instructional Frustration Capacity 

Series Used . __ 

Materials recommended . . . 
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Appendix P 

MATHEMATICS prf;-placeme:nt t?:st 



!iame ^ ' . ^ ^Date 



Instructions: This is a short pre-placement test. Begin* with 
number (1) and work as many problems as you can. 'Do not guess. 
If you cannot work a problem^ go on to the next one.. Work as 
napidly as, possible without sacrificing accuracy. When you 
have worked all the problems that you can, get; the attention of 
your instructor so your paper may. be corrected. Then you will 
be given the proper placement test% 



(1) '7 (2)' 11'- (3) 35 3 

+ 8 ' ' zlA + 2^ 7 

+ 6 



(5) -16 (6) 379 (7) 600 (8) 7' 

,- 9 + H26 - 26H X 9 



(9) ^8 -r 6 = (10) .2/5 (H) 13-50 (12) 3^ 

"' + 1/5 - 1.95 X 6^ 

(13) How much change should you receive, from a $10 bill if yo-u 
bought a steak for $3-92 and a bag of potatoes for $.79? 

(li») -6/^6 , (15) 2/9 of 27 = • "(l6) , ^.l6 

X 6.9 



(17) 56/3PT (18) 23/32TT3" (19) 5 2/3 * (20) 6 1/8 

+ 3 3/8 - 2 1/2 

(21) .17/1.05^ (22) n 1/2 X 5/6 = (23) 5/8t 3/^ = 

i2i\) {2i\) (2/3)^ = 



(25) Mr. Walker walks .75 miles to work every morning and the 
same distance home every night. How far does he walk to and from 
.work in five days? 



.'01 



AfM'r':;i)ix a 



AN KVALlIA'Ii';:, OF A))"l T ! C KDI'CAno:; 1 NSTRll i IONAL MAlKKiALS 



KvaliiaLor: 
Material fs) 



My p<)sLLini^ in AHl- is:; Adnn r.istrat or, Supt-rvLsor , Full-time teacher, part- 
time tt'acMcT, oUita ; ^ 



Please cheek yt s or' no: ■ 
A, Reading 

K is the material conducive to proper visual coordination? 

Yes , No • , 

2* Does' the material provide for adequate practice in auditory 
discrimination'? 

Yes ' No ' 



'3, Dues the material f)rovide for visual discrimination regarding 
aipliabet cecogn ition? 



Yes 



4, Does tlie content of the material contribute to the teaching of word 
recognition? . 

-Yes No 



5, Is vocabulary building represented sufficiently in this material? 

^ Yes No 

Does the n^aberial provide for the teaching of comprehension skills? 

, Yes No 

B, Mathematics 

- 1, Does the naterial provide for the teaching of each of the following 
major skill areas? 

YKS NO 

A, Enumeration 



a. Place Value * ' 



2U2 

YES NO 



I. SiinpU-' Add it ion 

n., * SiPj)' <^ SM!)t.i ai t itui 

1. .Simple FractioLhil Piirls 

i\ Delhi c MeasuremtMUs 

G. Recogni/.ing Simple Geometric Forms 

H. Ba^ic Multiplication 

I . Basic Divis ion 



Directions: Please put a cherk in the space where you^ f eel represents the - 
quality 0"" the materia mentioned in the question. A rating 
of 5 would be for a perfect material and a rating of 1 would 
""be" fqr a' completely inadequate material. . 

General ' '\ ' 

1, Have you taught students using this material? Yes . No 

2. How familiar do you feel you are wftli this material? 



3. Do the materi^l3 contribute to the teaching of those values necessary 
for the ABE student's becoming ^'productive member of society? 



3 



Does tbe^^ontent of the material contribute to the teaching of those 
general concepts necessary for the ABE student's becoming a productive 
member of society? 



5, Does the content of the material conform to the areas in which your 
experience has shown the ABE, student to have an interest? 



1 2 3 4-5 

6. lb the format of the material adult in appearance? 

~I~ "7~ ""T" ~4~ 5 
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7.. Does the material .idequatoiy take into account ind'vidual differences 
In learning rates? • * * ^ ^ 



1 2 ^' ._ ^ ^ • ' 

8, How easy do you feel it would be to Cise the material?^ ^ 

o ' 

S^, If the material were modestly priced, would you recommend that it 
be bought for your ABE ptograra? 

/ 

% 

Feel free to make additional comments: 
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Appendix H 



READING PROGRAM SHEET 



Name: 



Date J 



Word Recognition 

^Adu'lt Reader 

^Working Witb Wotds 

<»*Working"Wxth Word Patterns 

■» 

' *EDL Learning "100" Program 



J *Mott - Keys to B^sic 
Language Skills Series 
"1500" 



II. Vocabulary 



*Mott - Basic Language 
Sk^-^ls'^Series "300" 

*Mott - Basic Language 



*Mott Basic^ Language 
Skills Word Bank "300" 

MIND Language Skill 
Development Program 

*R6adipg for Meaning ^ 

*Mott Basic Language ^ 
Skills Series ^'600". 

Wilson's Essential 
Vocabulary 



III. Study Skills 

*Read to Learn 



IV. Comprehension Skills 



Thorndike-Barnhard ^ 
Dictionary, Elementary 
and Junior Edition 

Cyclo-Teacher, Code Nos. 
201-218 



*SRA Reading Laboratory IIB 

*SRA Reading Laboratory IITA" ~ 

*SRA Reading for Understanding, 
Laboratory, Jr. Ed. 

*Sullivan Reading Program 

*Read to Learn 

*Mott Comprehension 
Skills Series "301" & "302" 



^Materials that can be used in more than one skills area. 
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Appendix I 



I;,'D:VIDUAL PRESCRIPTIOM .^iiEET 



9). 



student 



Date 



^kill 



Material 



Page 
No. 



^ Total 
' Point^s 
Possible 



% or No, 
Correct 



ERIC 



2i7 
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Appendix J 



INDfVIDUAi: PRESCRIPTION Sliiu 



Name: 



Date: 



Index of Matheraaticf Skills 
— t 1 — 

I. Numeration 

' 4 
A. 1-lDOO 



B. By 2's, 5's, iO's" 



II. Place Value 



Suggested Materials ' 

/l..*l,^ Steps to Mathematics^ 
' * Book 1 , Steck-Vaughn, 
p. 1-14, 2^, 35 , 



z'. 



II. : 1. 



Mott "300" Series, • 
Basic Numbers and 
Mbney . Allied Education 
Council, p. 306 



WorkLng with Numbers . 
Book 4 , Steck-Vaughn., 
Pi 105 

Mott "300" Series, 

p. 16 21-22 - . 1 



III. Basic Addition 



• > 

A. Si*thple Addition Facts 

B. Addltio;! Large Numbers 



III." 1. Figtre It Qut^ Book 1 

^oHett Pub, Co.,. p. 4-8 

2. Working With Number! 
Book 4V 'p. 3-11,^ 31 
\ 



IV. Basic Subtraction 

^ A. Simpie Subtraction" Fadts 

B, Subtracting Larger Numbers 



IV. r. Figure It Qut^ Book 1 , 
p. 12-16 . 

2. Working With Numbers , 
Book 4, p. 12-17 



V. Basic Multiplication 



A. Simple Multiplication 
Facts 



_ B* Multiplying by 1 & 2 
Place Nutirbers 



V. 1. Cvclo-teacher , Field 

. Enterprises Educational 
Corp., M22-M30 

2. Mott "300'' Series, ' 
p. 51-53 
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VI. lias it Division 

A. Simp 1 Division Farts 



B. Dividing by One Digit 
Divisor 



C. Divi^^ing with Remainders 



D. Dividing by Two Digit 

Divisors 

VII. Basic Measurements 

Ai Time 

' B. Linear Measurements 

C. CoinJ5^ Money 

'p. Liquid Measure 

E. Dry Measure 

F. Distance 



K 




VIII. Writing and Understanding 
Simple Fractional Parts 



IX. Recbgnizing Simple Gepn^etric Forms 



VJ. 1. Steps to iM.ahemat 
Book 1 ,.p, ^2-56 

l\ Motl **300" Series, 
p. 31, 34, 55 

, 3. Working with Numbers , 
Book 4 , p. 73-80 

4. Cyclov-teacher , M32-M40 



VII. 1. Working wilh Numbers > 
Book 4, p. 24, 62-63. 

97^^98 

, ? : steps to Mathematics ^ 
' Book 2 . p. 21, 52-57 

3. Mott "300" Series, 
p. 13-16 

4. Figure It Out ; Book 2 

5. Cvclo^teacher , M57 ' 
Cyclo-teacher , MS9 

VIII. . ^^orking with Numbers , 
Book 4 , p. 100 

2. Cyclo-teacher . M67*-M68 



IX. 



Cyclop-teacher , M60 



X. Functional Mathematics 



A. Location of Places by 
Number 

B. Time-and-a-Half Overtime 

C. Percent Applied to. Time 
• Payments - 

D. Taxes 

E. Insurance 

F. Sercial Security 

G. Banking 



1. Steps to Mathematics ^ 
' Book 2 , p. 16-46 

2. Mott Series "300" 
p. 63-143 

3. Fifgure It Out , Book 2 , 
p. 77-78 

4. ■ Adult Reader , Steck- 

Vaughn, p. 49 



1,9 
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Oilier Reference Materials 

SRA 2 -f 2 Fact Kit , Science Research Associates, Chicago 
SRA Computational Skills Development Kit , SRA, Chicago 
Math Kit I , McCormick-Mathers 
Wollensak Hath Tapes 




/ 
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Appendix K 



MINI Cl]i<KH:ULUM 



(lONTKN'i ARKA: Reading 



Reading Simple Signs 



GRADE i.LVELt 



Beginning Level 



CONCEPT : 



The techniques of reading simple signs which are encountered 
in normal surroundings 



PURPOSE: 



To aid the adult student in gaining a working knowledge of 
simple signs 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES: 

1, From a pictorial handout of 20 of the most commonly encountered signs, 
the student will correctly select 18. 

ACTIVITIES: 

1, Through the use of the overhead projector and transparencies of numerous 
commonly encountered signs, the teacher and students will discuss the 
significance in their daily lives. 

2, Match the word with the correct symbol through the use of a matching 
exercise handout, 

TEACHER PREPARATION: 

1, Prepare pictorial list of commonly used signs with transparencies and 
handouts. 

2, ^ Obtain copies of driver's license study manuals. 
MTERIALS, AIDS: 

1. Overhead projector 

2. Transparencies 

3. Pictorial handouts 

4. Copies of driver's license study manuals 

5. Magazines and other periodicals containing simple roads 

EVALUATION; 

I, Teacher-made test 
1, Teacher observation 

3, Have students select signs from a pictorial list. 
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Appendix L 
MIKI-CURRICULUM 
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CONTENT AREA: Mathematics 
TOPIC: How to Handle Your Money 

Beginning Level 



GKADE LEVEL: 
CONCEPT: 

PURPOSE: 



The techniques of applying addition and subtraction to the 
household budget 

To aid aduit students in gaining more knowFedge in the 
techniques of handling money 



performance; ohjecttves: 

1. The student-will add correctly several utility bills, 

2, By subtracting the total of one month's utility bills from his monthly 
take-home pay, the student will determine the balance. 



ACTIVITIES: 

1, Have the student bring to class one month's electric, phone, gas and 
water bills. Have the student total the bills. 



TEACHER PREPARATI(»N: 

1, Collect several! utility bills. 

2, Prepare a transj^arency illustrating the process of addition and subtraction. 

3, Prepare student work sheets allowing for further practice. 

! ^^^^^^^ 

MATERIALS, AIDS: ; 

I 

. 1. Overhead projector 

2, Transparencies i ^ 

3, Worksheets 

4, Pencils 

i 
1 

EVALUATION: 

1, Teacher-made test 

2. • Have students demonstrate ability to add and subtract by using work sheets. 



TRANSPARENCIES 



4 



2L2 



Transparency 1 

PLACEMENT INVENTORY 




Number of 
Words 



EXAMPLE 
10% 



Errors Made. 



36 
39 
43 
57 

69 

84 



4 
4 
4 

6 



8 



0 
1 
3 

6 Reading Level 
of Student 

9 Frustration 
Level 

14 



TraiBspyrency 2 
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NINE KINDS OF READING ERRORS 

1 . Reversals 

a. word 

b. word order 

2. Substitutions 

a. word 

b. letter 

3. Additions 

4. 0mm i^ss ions- 

a. word 

b. letter 

5. Repetitions 

6. Mispronunciations 

7. Disregard of punctuation 

8. Help (with an unknown word) 

9. Hesitations (four seconds or longer) 



ERIC 



Transparency 3 
SAMPLE RECORD KEEPING FORM FOR THE PLACEMENT INVENTORY 
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Material: Reading Development Kits, Addison Wesley Publishing Co, 
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:3 
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f 
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r3 

CO 
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c cs 
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n <f 1 

H iH f 
4J 

C C 


H rH H r 
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c c c 
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0 <y. DliH 

-4 1-4 n|cS 
^ ^ ^ ^543 

U 4J U 4J 

c c c c 

V V V V 
3 3 3 3 

U 4J U 4-1 


Student n2 
Student #23 


<T in 

CS CM 

U 4J 
C C 

<U Oi 

d a 

CO c/: 


1 


Heal. 

101^ 


1,0 


44 


4 


2 


1 


2 


4 


0 


D 


2 


0 


1 2 


4 1 


3 3 


1 2 3 


3 2 3 1^ 


4 H 






^Law 
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2,0 


61 


6 


4 


1 


2 


7 


0 




4 


2 


3 6 


7 1 


9 6 


3 6 7 


6 2 621 
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'2,5 


78 


8 


9 


1 


6 


20 


1 




9 


6 


9 9 


14 3 


7111 


7 9 9 


7 4 9 


Q 




Sci, 
301 


3,0 


97 


10 


IJ 


2 


9 




3 




13 


9 


10 19 


8f 4 


44^ 


9 Ul^ 


9 7 0 


ll 






Heal, 




90 


9 




3 


10 




1 




17 


9 


10 2< 


3 


68 8L 


913 


9 82^ 


Q 






Work 
401 


4.0 


109 


11 




8' 


1^ 




3 






13 


14 2} 


6 


m94 


ID 27 


151162 


12 




Sci. 
404 


4.5 


84 


8 




6 


16 




4 






26 


17 73 


9 


90 


4 48 


30 1184 


8 
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48 


20 


15 


97 


IC 
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504 
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95 
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28 
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15 
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32 


49 
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Transparency 4 
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Transparency 5 







by 








-ail 


Vrom 


above 


*• 


c ame 


front 


ana J n 




can 


full 


ago 




car 


p:ave 


ap;e 




-carry 


get 






children 


give 


all 




city 


. go 


alon[:: 




close 


goes 


always 




cold 


going 


aiso^ 




come 


good 


arh^ 




could 


gone 


an 




cut 


got 


and 




day 


green 


any 




dear 


grow 


are 




did . 


had 


army 




do' 


hard 


around 




does 


has 


as 




dollar 


have 


Directions 


Circle words the 


Total 


number of words 


= 95 


Numb e I* 


of 


words right 




Number 


of 


words wrong 
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noxt. 


keep 


night 


dept 


no 


kind 


not 


know 


now 


land 


of 


last 


often 


late 


off 


lau/:h 


old 


learn 


on 


left 


once 


less 


one 


let 


only 


like 


open 


light 


other 


little 


or 


live 


our 


long 


out 


look 


over 



student knows 



J. 
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INFORMAL RFADING INVENTORY 


Here is a' simple check sheet that might be helpful in making a reading 
inventory for eaehl^jajhilt in your group. You may find many ways to change it 
to make it more useful to you . 

Name: , Date: Education: 

Institution: - 

Vocabulary Difficulties 

Letters transposed 
Pronounciation 
Beginnings omitted 
Endings omitt<^.a 
Reversals 
Words confused 
Sounds added 
Sounds omitted 



Context clue 
Picture clue 
Phonic Difficulties 



Comprehension Difficulties 

Poor memory Word Reader 

Directions Punctu^ion 

Detail reading Directi&Balr skills^ 

Summarization ^ " Repetitions 

Special Defficulties " ^ ^ 



Reading Levels 

Independent Instructional Frustration Capacity 

Series Used ^ 

Materials recommended - ' 
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MATHEMTICS PRE- PLACEMENT TEST 



Name__ ^ D ate . 

Instrudtlons: This Is a short pre-placement test, gegln with 
number (1) and work as many problems as you can. Do not guess. 
If ydu cannot work a problem, go on to the next one. Work as 
rapidly as possible without sacrificing accuracy. When you 
riavQ worked all the problems that you can, get the attfentlon of 
your Instructor so your paper may be corrected. ,.Then you will 
be given the proper placement test. 

« 

(1) 7 (2) 11 (3) 35 C*) 3 - 

— — ±_i 

(5) le / (6) 379 (7) 600 (8) 7 



H8t6= (10) 2/5 (11) 13.50 (12) 3^^ 

■»• 1/5 - 1.95 2Liii 

(13) How much change should you jreceive from a $10 bill If you 
bought a steak for $3-92 and a bag of potatoes for $.79? 

(IH) 6/^46 (15) 2/9 of 27 = (16) }-l6 

X 6.9 



(17) 56/3551 (18) 23/327ilT (19) 5 2/3 (20) 6 1/8 

•♦• 2 3/8 - 2 1/2 

(21) .17/1.05'* (22) ^ 1/2 X 5/6 - (23) 5/8 -r 3/^ » 

(2H) (24) (2/3)^ - 

(25) Mr. Walker walks .75 miles to work every morning and the 
same distance home every night. How far does he walk to and from 
work In five days? 



erIc , - ^ 
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/ IPI MATHEMATICS PLACEMENT TEST 

t 

Additirn/Cubtraction (3,^) 
Level B 



Name 



Add or Subtract 



• 'J' 
+ 4 



3 

+ 2 



+ 1 



Dare 



i| + i| 



,3 

5 



9 

- 3 



• 7 
- i| 



10 - i| = ^ 



■Write = or ?^ in the circle 
5-30^ 



11 



0; 



Mark the answer. ' • 

A salesman has 2 of one kind pf hanimer and' 4 of another 
kind. . How many hammers does^he have? 



OP 



If ff?T 

u U L 



2 3^-567 
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Name 



IPT MATHEMATICS PLACEMENT TEST 
Fractions (08) 
Level B 

) 

Date 



Mark the square that Is half shaded. 



[] H ra 



Mark the page that has been cut in_half. 



In ea'ch row, mark half of each set. 
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Transparency 8c 

IPI MATHEMATICS PLACEMENT TEST 
Geometry (12 ) 
< Level B 



Name 



Date 



In each row, mark the figure that is .lamed, 



circ le 







triangle 







rectangle 




Draw a square 



Draw a triangle 
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■ TP] MATHEMATiC:; PLACEMiZNT TEST 



Dato 



V/hat number comes 
JuGt before 2? 



Sample ; 



.> 30 
.> 73 



What number comes 
just after 2? 



Sample: 2, 



47, 
89, 



Mark the smallest number 
In each box. 



14 



18 



13 



94 


49 


98 




39 


79 


59 



Write or shov; whether ti^e 
first number is greater or 



lesser . 



13 



78 



0 

o 



31 



87 
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INDIVIDUAL PRESCRIPTION INSTRUCTION 



Intermediate Level 



A. 



DIAGNOSING LEARNING NEEDS OF THE ADULT 



1* Determining Instructional Level 



2. Diagnosing Individual Learning Difficulties 

B. EVALUATING MATERIAL AND DEVELOPING INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

1* Evaluation of Materials 

2. Development of Prescription Programs 

3« Mini-*Currlculum 



Mrs. Byrdie Crawford, Adult Education Instructor, Bienville Parish 
Mr. Dean Dalgle, Adult Education Instructor, Acadia Parish 
Mrs. Velma Hendricks, Adult Education Instructor, St. Landry Parish 
Mrs. Bettye Johnson, Adult Education Instructor, Jeff Davis Parish 
Mrs. Evelyn Whitfield, Adult Education Instructor, Orleans Parish 



by 
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INDIVIDUAL PRESCRIPTION INSTRUCTION 

OUTLINE - - 



I. Behavioral Oblcctlve 

A. Having been presented with the appropriate Instruction, the partici- 
pants will determine the instructional level of an individual student. 

B. Having been presented with the appropriate instruction, the partici- 
pants will diagnose individual learning difficulties of a particular 
student. 

C. The participant will evaluate adult learning based on the criteria 
established by trainers. 

D. The participant will devise an individual program prescription sheet. 

E. The participants will develop a aini-curriculum in the area of reading 
and math. 

II. Activities 

A. The participants will engage in class activity involving the use of 
the C.A.T. Scoreze to accomplish objective. 

B. The participants will engage in class activity involving the use of 
the TABE Locator Test to accomplish objective. 

C. The participants will engage in class activities using the criteria 
established to evaluate materials made available. 

D. The participants will engage in class activities designed to give 
eacperience in the development of an individual prescription program. 

E. The participants will engage in class activities in the construction 
of mini-*curricula. 



III. Narrative 

A. Diagnosing Learning Needs of the Adult 

1. Determining Instructional Level 

2. Diagnosing Individual Learning Difficulties 
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B. Evaluating Material and Developing Individualized Instructional 
Programs 

„ -X . — Evalua^±oa-of-Matertate \ 

2. Development of Prescription Programs '/ 

3. Mlnl-Currlculum 



IV* Supportive Material 

4' 

A. Transparencies <r 

1. The Adult and Diagnosis 

1. TABE. Locator Test 

3. TABE Scale 

4. Adult Basic Application 

5. Mathematics Pre-Placement Test 

6. Informal Reading Inventory 

7. Reaction to Testing (Optional) |r 

8. Adult Embarrassment (Optional) ^ 

9. Evaluation Form 

10. Individual Prescription Program 

11. Mlni-Currlculum 



V« Appendix 



A. TABE Locator Test 

B. TABE Scale 

C. CAT Scoreze 

D. Profile Sheet 

E. Diagnostic Analysis of Learning Difficulties 

F. Application for Enrollment 

G. Matheiaatics Pre-Placement Test 

H. Informal Reading Inventory 

I. Evaluation Form - A Scale for Evaluation of Adult Education 

Instructional Materials 

J. Individualized Prescription Program 

K. Mini-Curriculum 
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LNDIVlDUAl PKESCRIFTiON INSTRUClION 



A. DETERMINING INSTRUCTIONAL LEVKi, AND DIAGNOSING LEARtJING NEEDS OF THE 
ADULT 

The instructional level of Adult Basic Education students can be 
determined in many ways. Some of these are ready-made, commercially- 
prepared, diagnostic tools, while others are of an informal, teacher-made 
design. As basic as it may seem, an Informal interview with the student 
can provide a great deal of information, lending some insight into his 
possible educational background. It is generally understood that grade 
placement and diagnosis are the first steps encountered in dealing with tht 
ABE student. 

Grade-level placement involves much more than testing. Our first main 
consideration, here, will be the various types of materials available for 
' determining grade- level placement and diagnosis. However, befor^^ delving into 
the vast array of materials, there are some general concerns for the adult 
educator. (See Transparency U Some of these are as follows: 

Know that it is more difficult for older adults to learn. 
Use more than one test result to diagnose learning difficulties 
or to determine level of instruction. 
Be sure the materials used are adult-oriented. 
Do not attempt any formal testing the first day of atl;endance. 
Provide pleasant physical surroundings. 

Make the stucient feel wanted and comfortable. Establish good 
rapport. 

Find out the student's interests and goals which he wishes to 
achievie . 

Never embarrass a student by asking or demanding him to perform 
in the presence of other students. 

Do not expect or force the student to attempt to do anything which 
at the moment he is incapable of doing. 
Recognize the student's innate abilities. 
Praise the student for every sign of progress. 

These aspects should be considered in diagnosis. Often, the slightest 
offense to an adult, regarless if realized or intentional, can cause him 
not to return to class. 

Two types of materials that can be used in the determination of educa- 
tional, or more specifically, Instructional levels are the CAT (the California 
Achievement Test) and the ABLE (Adult Basic Learning Examination). The ABLE 
is constructed for use with adults, whereas, the California Achievement Test' 
is not specifically for adults. Mention will be made of the Tests of Adult 
Basic Education (TABE) which is published by the same company as that which 
publishes the CAT, McGraw-Hill. In the activities to follow, we will use 
the California Achievement Test as a basis for determining levels of instruction. 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

% 8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
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The TABE is very similar to the CAT, differing oniy in the cover format 
and the nature oi the content area which is geared toward ailult interest. 
^See Transparency 2 and Appendix A.) The TABE has another valuable fe^ure, 
tlie Locator Test. This simple vocabulary test will indicate to the ^ster 
which of the three level'; of the TASK should be administered, if thef CAT 
is to be used, there is a conversjion table accompanying the test for this 
jiurpose. (See^Xransparency 3 and Appendix BO Several other tests can be* 
4dTidmst:ereTto determine instructional levels: The Gray Oral Reading Test, 
individual Reading Placement Inventory, and caany others. 

Activity ; It is beneficial to have various tests available for discussion 
and examination. , 

The CAT is the state-wide determinant for grade-level placement so ample 
consideration should be given this test. 

Activity : Each trainee should have CAT Scoreze wit- which to work. He will 
be shown how to use the CAT Scoreze and profile sheet. The trainee should 
demonstrate how to transfer information obtained from the second page oZ the 
scoreze. The trainer can supply hypothetical raw scores with which the .ti;^inee 
can work. After the raw scores have been recorded, the trainee should be 
instructed to look at the profile line that is directly below the block. 
After the number corresponding with the raw score is located, a small x should 
be placed on that number. The same should be done for each raw score and then 
the x^s joined by straight lines. After completion of the graphing, the . 
trainee should reveal the Diagnostic Profile Sheet, pointing out the corre- 
lation between the number on the Diagnostic Analysis of Learning Difficulties. 
Sauries of the Scoreze answer sheet, the profile sheet and the Diagnostic 
Analysis of Learning Difficulties sheet may be found in Appendices C, D 
and E, respectively. 

Both the individual profile sheet and the Diagnostic Analysis of Learning 
Difficulties yield a very clear picture of the scholastic standing of each 
.student. 

Among the non-commercial items which could aid in determining levels of 
instruction is the simple applicatirjn form. These forms are of various types 
but most ask the student for the last grade coin>leted. The ease with which 
the application form is filled out gives another clue as to level or authen- 
ticity of level indicated on the application blank. We must not, however, 
draw conclusions or rely exclusively on an application form for determining 
level of instruction. (See Transparency 4 and Appendix F.) 

A tool often neglected in this diagnostic portion is the teacher-made 
determiner. Usually the reason it is not utilized is because the 'ult 
teacher does not feel confident in designing such an instrument, it is, in 
reality, very simple to do and prgbably more adaptable to each teacher's own 
classroom and community situation. 



/ 
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The to I lowing test Ls an oxamj^J^- of oiu- which could (-asiJy be coiiyitnM ted 
by the,adulc educator. (View Transpart^ncy 5 and Appendix G.) It should ilso 
he noted thai thlii test can more specifically determine skill areas in which 
the student is deficient, as well as his grade level. 

An example of a level determiner in reading Is the Informal Reading 
inventory, which m^y also serve as a diagnostic check sheet. ^ (See Transpar- 
ency 6 and Appendix H. Allow a few minutes for discussion,) 'i;he grade level 
IS determined by the degree o£ accuracy of the material being read, the \^vy\ 
C the material having been predetermined by the instructor. (Graded reading 
materials are selected from textbooks-, workbooks and other materials.) Diag- 
nosis is made through carefully observing the nature of the reading errors ^ 
\and then making written record of this, either through use of, the Informal 
Reading Inventory or a similar tool. A brief study of this record produces 
ari abundance of information. 

Whatever means is used, it should be clear that a method for diagnosis^ 
is as essential as one for grade-level placement. Diagnosis prbyides the 
kind of information necessary for differentiated instruction and' is, there- 
fore', thfe necessary link between teaching and learning. 



^LaVerne P. Gresham, ed. Curriculum Guide for Adult Education Teachers- 
Bulletin No> 1187 (Baton Rouge t Louisiana State Department of Education, 
1970), p. 16. 

/ 
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B. EVALUATItlG MATERIAL AND DEVELOPING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



Evaluation of Matfi rlajj; 

A problem which often faces th- Adult Education teacher Is determining 
'the suitability of materials for his students. There ^nust be concern for 
the interest level, the practicability and the reading level of the material. 
Materials issued to adults can jusfas easily "turn them off as turn tnem 
on", if not evaluated properly. • 

Some insight into a method for determining suitability or praqticability 
of materials for adults is appropriate at this time. 

A copyrof the evaluation form can be found in the trainee's guide. 
(See Transparency 9 and Appendix I.) These forms should be read carefully, 
then reexamined for the qualities listed on the evaluation form from one to . 
five. The quality of the material can be rated. A rating of one represents 
a lack of whatever quality is listed and a rating of five represents perfect , 
quality. 

By doing a careful evaluation, you will help improve materials and , 
clarify the strong and weak points of each material. 

At this time, the trainer should refer to the evaluation sheet^ (Appendix 
A), to answer questions and offer guidance in evaluating available workb<»oks^ 
and textbooks. Usin&- the criteria evaluation sheet (Appendix I), the partici- 
pants should examine the materials as to their appropriateness for adults, as 
well as readability level. (Transparency 9 will aid the trainee in his 
evaluation.) 

Development of Prescription Program 

It is first necessary to define what is meant by the term "pres9ription" 
in relation to the individualization of learning activities. The origin of 
the Work, as it is used here. -sremlB from the "doctor-diagnosis-prescription 
idea. In developing a prescriptive program for adult students, we are con- 
cerned with a listing of resource materials and activities conducive to 
correction of learning disabilities: To illustrate, let us ^assume that w^ 
have diagnosed a particular skill deficiency of a, student. Let s further 
assume that this deficiency is in column addition, adding money. The prescrip- 
tive program sheet should indicate to us the .resource, or resources, to assign 
the student dnd the activities that will enable him to overcome this diff-iculty. 

The prescriptive program is, therefore, nothing more than a properly devised, 
instructional pathway that pinpoints the student's learning activities and 
materials based upon his diagnosed deficiencies. | 

To construct a program prescription sheet such information as name, age, 
date, level of instruction, etc. is needed. The program sheet can be used • 
as an assignment or prescription sheet in itself. It is im^iortant that the 
program sheet, if used as a prescription, be filed as p&rt of the student s 
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cumulative record, -Other options to con^der in devising the individualized 
prescription program sheet are; kinds of instructional techniques to be 
used, the date fdr prescription completion, and cpncept and/or skill areas 
to be treated. 



(See Appendix J, 
on the overhead. 



Place Transparency 10, Individual Prescription Program, 



Time sTiauld be spent discussing the structure, format and content of^ 
the* transparency. The trainee will be asked to deviae an individi^alized 
prescription sheet in relationship to a particular diagnosticinstrument, * 
those concepts and skills that the instrument diagnoses, and the joaterials 
or resources that are available to the trainee. 



The^eontent listing of the prescription sheet is dependent upon the 
individual teacher. Design it to be meaningful to the student and ins traction- 
ally sound. I ^ • 

The Mini-Curriculum - ^^^^^ 

To meet tie individual ^.ns tructional needs Vf students, one techjiique 
found to be effective is the mini-curriculum. The mlntrcurriculUm is really 
nothing more than an abbreviated lesson plan designed to present a single 
concept of interest or need for the studei^. To, develop sfc±lls*in any 
subject area and maintain student- »togress,^ a mini-currici^um can be prepared. 
A sample format of a mini-curricu^Aim is included in the appendix. . (See 
Appendix K and Transparency 11.) 
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App<Mi<Jlx A 



TAhH LOCATOR TKS'I 



Name : 



LAST 



M 



FIRST 



INITIAL 



CLRCi,K ONE 



School* 
Kxaminer : 



Teacher : 



Date: 
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DIRE i 1 ^ V . Decide which word means the opposite or about the opposite of 
the Eirs^ word. 

SAMPLES 

A. happy 1. black 2. run 3. sad 4. rich A 

^ B, many 1. few 2. small 3. too 4. much B 

TEST 

1, bi^ 1. early ^ 2. great 3. little 4. thrilling 1 

2. cool 1. chill 2. warm 3. cruel 4. moist 2 

high 1. crooked 2. lost 3. far 4. low 3 

4, asleep 1. rebuilt 2. dazed 3. uncertain 4. awake 4 

last 1. first 2. latest 3. newest 4. ninth 5 

6. give 1. sigh 2. receive 3. bill 4. stem 6 

7. rich 1. poor 2. build 3. quiet 4. happy 7^ 

8. smooth 1. simall 2. heavy 3. even 4. rough 8 

9. beginning 1. needle 2. shovel 3. sailor 4. end 9 

10, ocean \ 1. hand 2. band 3. land 4. nation 

U, summer \ 1. spring 2. winter 3. autumn 4. fall 11 

12. Jucky \ 1. luckless 2. hasty 3. loving 4. per.sistent 12 

13. wide ' 1. harrow 2. full 3. bright 4. quiet 13 

14. sad 1. moody 2. vocal 3. glad 4. quiet 14 

13. a nswer 1. speech 2. leLtor 3. question 4. echo 15 

16. number 1. ticket 2. customer 3. theater 4. letter 16 

17. single 1. sole 2. numerous 3. agitated 4. brave 17 

18. sickness 1. kindness 2. recess 3. strength 4. health 7— 18 

19. mountain 1. \all(jy 2. stream 3. plateau 4. peak 19 

20. aloud 1. verbally 2. silently 3. musically 4. sadly —20 

21. heavy 1. high 2. light 3. amount A. condition 21 

22. child 1. metal 2. adult 3. doll 4. support 22 

23-. import 1. export 2. porter 3. basket 4. harbor 23 

24. brief ' 1. spent 2. insert • 3. long 4. scant ^ 

|25. equal 1. ugly 2. even 3. unequal 4. undone " 25 

p. dull 1. slow 2. full 3. sharp 4. weaving 26 

P7. rugged 1. steep 2. mountains 3. strong 4. smooth 27 

fe8. expensive 1. cheap 2. infectious 3. excellent 4. experiment 28 

kg! bill 1. coin 2. fall 3. pencil 4. note 29 

|0. e xpand 1. compress 2. warp 3. seek 4. venture 30 
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2. republic 3. slavery 4. government 31 

visible 2, unsteady 3. valorous 4. beneath 32 

action 2. Improper 3. :scale 4, imbalance 33 

steep 2. blank 3, queer 4. closeted, 34 

planter 2, empire 3, erapJoyee 4, emperor 35 

cost 2. innocence 3. suggestion 4. tragedy 36 

destroy 2. instruct 3, invent 4. memorize 37 

"stupid 2, slippery 3. square 4. liquid 38 

land 2. expand 3. drain 4. spill ' 39 

torn 2., navigable 3. lazy 4, confused 40 

enlarge 2. repair 3. lose 4. report 41 

aboard 2, untrue 3. supple 4. appropriate 42 

fear 2. fact 3. fame 4* flash ~^3 

lovingly 2. leisurely 3. hatefully 4. hurriedly 44 

handed 2, doubled 3. concert 4. wrote 45 

microscope 2. lens 3. periscope 4. stereoscope 46 

seek 2. wage 3. swallow 4. allow 47 

vibration 2. trap 3. activity 4. sleep 48 

natural 2. short 3. broken 4. foreign ^ ^9 

quiet 2. troubled 3, mean 4. impious 50 



SCAI.E TABE LOCATOR 



The following scale wi^ll help you in determining , which level C.A.T. to administer 

TEST TO 
ADMINISTER 



31. 


f reedom 


1, 


32, 


unseen 


1 « 


Ti, 


balance 


L 


i4. 


labeled 


1, 


T), 


i*in^ 1 oyvt 


1. 


3b, 


comedy 


1, 


37. 


construct 


1. 


38. 


solid 


1 . 


39. 


flood 


1. 


40. 


ambitious 


1. 


41. 


reduce 


1, 


42. 


accurate 


1. 


43. 


fiction 


■k . 


44. 


hastily 


1. 


45. 


halved 


1. 


46. 


telescope 


1. 


47. 


forbid 


1. 


48. 


hibernat ion 


1. 


49. 


native 


1. 


-50. 


devout 


1. 




r 




The 


following scale 


TABE LOCATOR 




TEST SCORE 




'i3- 


50 






42 




15- 


29 




. 0- 


14 





C.A.T. Advanced (9-11) 

\ C.A.T. Intermediate (7-9) TABE (D) 

> C.A.T. Elementary (4-6) TABE (M) 

C.A.T. Prlniaiy (1-3) TABE (E) 



\ 



X 
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Appendix li 



T, A. B. E. SCALE 



T.A.B.E* Locator Test to Administer 

Test Scores 

l\r} ^ 50 C.A.T. Advanced 

(9 - 1^) 

30 - l\2 T.A.B.E. Level "D" or 

C.A.T. Intermediate 

(7-9) 

15-29 T.A.B.E. "M" or 

CA.T. Elementary 

0-14 T.A.B.E. "E", 

C.A.T. Upper Primary or 
C.A.T. Lower Primary 
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APPFNDIX C 

Sign 
Sign 



It 



20 



7/ 



Sign 
19 

Sign 

Sign 
« 

Stgft 

Sign 
S'qn 

Aobrevioticti 

Symbol 
28 

iymbol 

V 
2^ 



73 



2S 



29 



Symb';! 



30 



32 



Sign 

TlST 3*C 
PRODIEMS 
31 

Onft-stsp 
33 

34 

Oni*f*pp, uvetogmg 
35 

Two-step 

38 

3/ 

IwO'i.tp end thOfing 
33 

Two ^!ep 

39 
40 

Two s>p end a/erugmg 
41 

42 

fructiofi 

CobK m-osjft ' 
44 

4S ! 



TEST 40. ADDITION 
45 

St.ry'i? fonbinottur^ 
47 

Smt t u>!hb , itiQ 
43 

Stmpie comb.. leros 
49 

H decode 
50 

52 

Coiunn addition 
53 

Ctl < J. odd. mone/ 



Addini] numerotors 
bS 

(onmifi denominotof 
5/ 

AddiiH I'Mxed no 
58 

' Ccni. U(nom., mixed nai 
I S9 

1 Com df lom., mixed nos 
I Com dtnoiti , nnxed no* 



61 

Com denom , mixed no^ 
62 

Frothor ond deiimcl 
S3 

^ Wfitnj 0 deuma! 
64 

WfilMi^ 0 dectmnl 

65 P 

OirtOTiinote number: 

TEST 4E 
SUBTRACTION 
6$ 

Stinpit: lombinations 
67 

Simple (u*nbinQti(ins 

SitTip''' fomb . wo 
69 

Sintpit; (o' lb., lero 
70 

Borro^^nq 



rest 4£ (Cent.) 

75 

Subtracting m.-iitrctors 
76 

SjiitroJtng ct^-^ 
77 

Conpmon dcf.r' • 

n 

Common dentil 

Subtracting, r ued no 
80 

?cfrowing, ni(<»'!! no. 
81 

Boiiowing ni ud no 
8/ 

froctisn front djciiiiul 
83 

Anting a decmn! 
84 

Wrttmg q deitmol 
85 

Oenominole numbers 

TEST 4F 
MUmPLICATlON 

86 

tables 

87 

loblet, O's in rigltuord 
S3 

Ti'hjes 



8d 



71 



Borfowin-, 



72 



n 

Boffow. sub. moticy 
74 

8or»o* , sub. mon«y 



Foble\ O's in muln'con.d 
91 

Todies, 2 pio(t iiiult 
92 

Iftto in 2'plcce mult 
93 

D ^multi cQnd& mult 
94 

G « multt (and & mult 
95 

Mult with frocti&n 
96 

Mult with ffoctic-.s 
97 

C'^nceilotton, ffoitions 
98 

(unrellction, ftoctions 
39 

Mjit , niiKed no 

IOC 

Vult , mixtd no 

lot 

M'jit , mixed ros 
Mult , mixed no 

103 

Pointing off o dedmal 



TEST 4F (Cont ) 
104 

Pointing tff 0 '^.•cimol 
105 

OenoniniJc ".T.btrs 

TEST 40 
DiVIS'ON ^ 

1C6 
Tobies 
107 

Tobies 

tor 

Tobies, 0 s ir qu3ti?nt 
103 

Tobies 
ToiM 

111 

Tables. Dsn quotient 

112 

Tobies 

113 
Tables 

114 

Tobies. 0 s n q» "/t ^nt 

Kemoinder 
IIS 

Inverting dwisoi 
117 

Inverting divisoi 
118 

Inverting dmsc 

113 

Inverting divi-ur 
120 

Inverting d.vi ut 

12t 

Invert div , mixed no 
122 

OiViSioii. mixed no 
123 

Division, mtx?<! no 
174 

Pointing off o ci'»r M 

125 !^ 
Pointing off c dtf 'jnol 
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Cal.icmfa A'-'i vemcni 




1 . Reading Vocabulary 

. I. scr:.'.i 

U ), 8a: :c vt-i ..Jiry 

.£a$ie vrd'hry 

2. Read: ^ Comcrehf i>:/»on 

5? , .Zi(r,p}t 
? 55. c . :2.-| 

R£f?:n.<i;t SKILLS 
7; . ... Parts cfVofc 

_~ eo. 81 . . A^pflatct:?i^'^ ' 
6. jHTF.nr;:!:vAnoN or MAirriAL 

91. 9 j to; Uptc«f c*.'*ral 

^s: r 98, n 

" I ' '5, I , Inferences 
?ni*' '' f Directly Stated 



Organization of 

tO|ilCS 

Scquf oce of 
evenu 



Arithmetic Reasoning 

k MEANINGS 

^' ^' ' J Writing numbers 

8, 7 . ... Writing money 

1.9,10 Roman numerals 

11 Wfcolo numbers 




12.13.1 Fractions. 
14,15 J decliutt,per cent 



B. SKNS AND SYMBOLS 

16.17.18.^ 
19. 20.21 
2/, 23. 25 
2fi. 28. 29 
.30 
24,27... 



Signs and symbofs 



...Albrtvtatim 

*Conft«ilt P»ft 2 of lh« momiol for utot. 



C. PffOBLEI.'.S 

31,32.} 
33.34 ' ' 
35. 30,3!.*"! 
38. 4li I 



34, 3^.1 

3^.-;o j 

41,43 

42 . 
44.45 .. 
39 ..... 



- Elementary Battery 

6. OiVlSiON 

... ICS. r:7,T 

1o3.r/9. 

r?.ii3 
in?.lii.i|i 

115 

'ne.n7.n 

■118.119. . 

u:. i2i J 



Op; ;tep 

Uc-stfp 

';ha:rng and 

re and cobic 

mature 

i>Q-ceflta£e 



4. Ar ;*nmetiv Fwridamenlals 
0. AOOITIOS 



4S,47.4« 


r • • 


c }juons 


47,48 


Zeros 


43 


H zH( dccacits 


i0,51 ... 


C^r.yn.j 


52,53 


.Zdlum addftita 


^3,s; . . 


V'*;';? miffoy 


£5 


..^H^i- rumoratrs 


55.53, 59. "i 




oO,o1 !' 


'd .lanmatori 


.57.58,59.'! 


A;*d'ni^ nixctf 


60.61 J 


''-;L,T;f:?r! 


62 ... 


fractions anl 




t)3,64 .. . 


.'■Yn! dcctefs 


^5 


Oen r :-3te 




nut? *tn 


JBTRACTION 




tir,s7.i , . 


Simple 


53.59 ! 


^jrr/iwtienf 


70.71,72 .. 


Sorrov'tAg 


03.69,72 . 




73,74 


.Scbtrrxtingntfley 


75.76 


Subtrstrtmg 


nuwiratorj 


77.78 


Ccmnon 


denon'mators 


79,80,81 


. Mued numbtrs 


82 


Fractions from 


decimals 


83.84 ..... 


Wrtttn; decimals 


85 


Oonontiato 


nvoRbers 



MULTIPLICATION 

S.87,88.n 
9.90.91. ..Tables 
2,93.94 J 



66.87,88 

89. 
92 

£7,90.93 



Zeros in ' 
multiphcand 
Zeros in 
multiplier 
Two- and tbrtf- 
place muitiplim 
95,9$ ...... Multiplying ntlfc 

frKtions 
97 98 Cancellation, 
frKtions 



92,93.94 

91,92,1 
93.94 J 



99.100.1 
IOI.IO2J 

103,104 . 
105 



..Mixed numbiff 

Pointing off 
* 'decimals 

Oonominatt 
"immbers 



Tables 

1 Zeros in c\i'A ?nt 
, ltemaiiid?rs 

..bvofting diViiors 



13: J 22, 123 MisodfJ-Miers 



Peiotingrfl 
dcciisais 



5. Mechanics of English 
A. CAPiTAliZATIOtN 

1 j: 22,35 First wortfsai 
- v^sit i scolmes 
, 2.8. 12. -1 

-13,17.19, .Namtsdf places 
' - 21. 3'. 36 J 

. j3.4, 1/. MontUt 

Is, 7. 23, 30 . Naws if &er$-inf 
_,6.K.27 ....Prooottfi 't' 
110. 1 5. 29 . . -Ti'Jos «T ptrsoas 

^-24 28 37 First wort!s of 
^ ' ' "quotatnn: 

;26 Spoctalday 

"ill Natlfwiity 



f^5^^\^^^]. .. Ow-capitaliKtiofl 
B. PUNCTUATION 



T>-H^ 38,39.40.n 
43.43.49, 
.56. 52.59. 
12,65. 67. 
'"^^'^^ 68, 70 . 



,41,45. 53,1 
f55.63. 71 J- 



.Commas 



PerMs 



^42. 54. 57, 66 . Question marks 
^47, 50. 64, 69 . QuoUtion marks 



Z. WORD USAGE 

' 72,75,77, 



72, 75,77,1 
80,82.85, 
18,89,90, ' 
•3,96 J 

73,78.81."! 
.83,86,87, 
:f1.S5 J 



Gooi ttsage 



Tenst 



j74, 79, 94, 87. Cast 

^71,84,92 ...Nimlfr 

11.106 Rec#giii2ipg 

sentMces 



6. Spelling a0M36)Soeromo 
NANDWRiTING.Seeprifiie 



i ( 
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Appendix F 

ADULT }iASlC hDUCATION APPLICATION FOR 
ENROLLMENT 

Dat e 

Name 

"Last First Middle 

Address ^ ,. 

Street 

City ' ~ State Zip Code 

Sex: Male ( ) Female ( ) 
Are you employed? . 

If so, where? . 

What hours do you work? 

What was your last grade in school? , 

Where did you attend? ■ , . - 

Where were you born? 

When? — 

year month date 

Number of dependants? Ages? 

Why do you want to enroll in this class? 
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Appendix G 
MATHEMATICS PRE-PLACEMENT TEST 



Name - Date 



Instructions: This is a short p re-placement test. Begin with number (1) and 
work as many problems as you can. Do not guess. If you cannot work a problem, 
go on to the next one. Work as rapidly as possible without sacrificing accuracy, 
'.vhen you have worked all the problems that you can, get the attention of your 
instructor so your paper may be corrected. Then you will be given the proper 
placement test. 

(1) 7 (2) 11 (3) 35 (A) 3 

+ 8 - 5 7 

+ 6 Grade 3 



(5) -16 (6) 379 (7) 600 (8) 7 



- 9 



+ 426 - 264 X 9 Grade 3 



(9) 48 ^ 6= (10) 2/5 (11) 13.50 (12) 34 

+ ]/5 - 1.95 X 65 , 

(13) How much change should you receive from a $10 bill if you bought a' 
steak for $3.92 and a bag of potatoes for $.79? 

(14) 6/46 (15) 2/9 of 27 = (16) 4.16 ^ \ , 

X 6.9 Grade 4 

(17) 56/1.054 (18) 23/32.43 (19) 5 2/3 (20) 6 1/8 , 

+ 2 3/8 - 2 1/2 , 

Grade 5 

(21) .n/rosT (22) 4 1/2x5/6= (23) 5/8^3/4= 



Grade 6 



(24) (24) (2/3)^ = 



(25) Mr. Walker walks .75 miles to work every morning and the same di.stance 
home every night. How far does he walk to and from work in five days? 



Grade 7-8 



APPENDIX H 
INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 



Here is a san^le check list that might be helpful in making a reading 
inventory for each adult in your group. You may find many ways to change 
it to make it more useful to you. 



Name: 



Education: 



Date: 



Institution: 



Vocabulary Difficulties ! 

Letters transposed 

Pronunciation . 

Beginnings omitted 

Endings omitted 

Reversals 

Words Confused 

,Sounds added 

Sounds omitted ■ 



Context Clue 
Picture Clue 
Phonic Difficulties 



Comprehension Difficulties : 
Poor Memory 

Directions 

Detail Reading 

Summarization 



Word Reader 
Punctuation 
Directional Skill 
Repetitions 



Special Difficulties: 



Reading Levels : 

Independent 

Capacity 



Instructional 



Frustration 



Series Used 



Materials Recomnended; 
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Appendix 1 
EVALUATION FORM 

A SCALE FOR EVALUATION OF ADULT EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

s 

/' 

/ 

Evaluate r : . . — * 

Material (s) : ' ^ 

My position in Adult Education is: Full-time teacher. Part-time teacher, 
other: ^ — — 

Please circle the number for the material you are rating iA 
the space you feel represents the quality of the material for 
the attribute mentioned in the question. A rating of five 
would be for a perfect material and a rating of one would 
be for a completely inadequate material* 



1. Have you taught students using this material? Yes No 

2. How familiar do you feel you are with this material? 

~1 2 3 T" 5 

3. Does the content of the material conform to the areas In which your 
experience has shown the adult student to have an Interest? 

~r~ ~r~ ~3~ 4 5 

4. Is the format of the material adult In appearance? 

"~1 2 3 I T" 

5. Does the material adequately take Into account Individual differences 
in learning rates? 

~ 2 3 X~ 5 . 

6. How easy do you feel It would-be to use the material? 

"^C ~2~ "~T" 4 5 



Directions: 



ERIC 



Appendix J' 



Name: 



INDIVIDUALIZED PRESCRIPTION PROGRAM 



Date: 



Present Grade Level: 
Anticipated Time: 
C^Sipletion Dates: 



PRESCRIPTION SHEET ^ 

Reading Comprehension 

Reading Lab (0 - On) ; 

SKA m B Lab (Gr^en) (5-12) 

Modem Skill Text II (8-10) 

Steck-Vaughn (How to Read Better) BK II 

McCormick-Mathers - Reading for Meaning (5-8) 

4*IcCormick-Mathers - Individual Corrective English, p. 77 

Mott Basic Language Skills Program (600) 



ERIC 



Reference Skills ,^ 

Field Enterprises - Cyclo Teacher 

Steck-Vaughn - Activities for Reading Improvement BK II, p, 142 . 

McCormick-Mathers - Plain English Handbook BK 7, p. 104 . 

Lippincott - Reading for Meaning BK 8, p# 37 

Steck-Vaughn - HowTo ReadcBetter BK 2 

Steck-Vaughn - Essentials of English (6) 

ARITHMETIC 

Fundaunentals 

Steck-Vaughn - Working With Numbers BK 5 

Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 1, p. 3 

« 
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Follett - Figure It Out BK 1, p. 12 
Follett - Figure It Out BK 2, p'. 10 



Fractions 



Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 1, p. 50-63 
Steck-Vaughn - Working with Numbers BK 5, p. 29 
Steck--Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK! 2 



^Decimals 



Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 1, p. 64-70 
McCormick-Mathers - Making Arithmetic Plain, p. 33 
Steck-Vaughn - Working with Numbers (7), p. 30 



Word Problems 



Steck-Vaughn - Basic ^Issentials of Math BK 1, p. 65-80 
Merrill, Charles - Arithmetic for Today, p. 20 



Symbols * i 

Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 2, p. 30-44 



Techniques of Instruction 

_j Films 

Filmstrips 

Cassette Tape 

Recording 

Individual Skills Ki 



Others (Specify) 




ERslC \ ' ''^^^ 
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■ / 

/ 
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i f 


/ 


LANGUAGE 


% 




Capitalization 

Economy Company - Guidebook to Better English I 


\ 




Holt, Rinehart, Winston - English and You 






Holt, Rinehart, Winston - English Can Be Easy 






Steck- Vaughn - Langxiage Exercises (Gold) 






Steck-Vaughn - Language Exercises (Blue) 






Steck-Vaughn - Language Exerci^s (Green) 


< 




Punctuation 






Grolier Education Corporation - Punctuation, p. 


17-18 




Richards Frank - English That We Need 


•• 




Mott Basic Language Skills 






Steck-Vaughn - Language Exercises (Gold), p. 25- 


-26 




Science Writing 

Lyons and Camahan - Mastering Your Language 






Mott Basic Language Skills 






Steck-Vaughn Language Exercise *(Gold) 


• 




* McMillan English Series, p. 23, 24, 25, and 26 






Paragraph Writing 


J 

I 




Economy Company - Guidebook To Better English 






McMillan English Series BK 8 


' / 




Word Usage 


/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 




McMillan English Series BK, p, 75 (verbs) 




Steck-Vaughn - Language Exercise BK 7 


/ 


*■ 


S.V.E. Filmstrips (Using Verbs) 

ERIC — li.'" JJM 
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Appendix K 

« 

MINI-CUI^CULUM 

CONTENT AREA: Arith^ieti* 

TOPIC: Monetary Value of Food Stamps \ 

GRADE LEVEL: Intermediate Level 

CONCEPT: The techniques of purchasing, toods with the us^ of food staii5)S 

PURPOSE: To make ^:he student aware of the monetary value of the food 

stamps ^ " ' 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES: By the end of the unit the student: 

1. Will demonstrate his ability to prope.rly use food .stands based on their 
monetary value by answering 70 per ceut of the items or a teacher-made 
evaluation instrument based on experience provided during the unit. 

1. Having been given a certain amount of food stamps, will list the items 
that can be purchased with this amount to provide nutritional meals for 
a period of one week. * 



ACTIVITIES: 



1. Demonstration of newspaper ads 

2. Discussion of comparative shopping 

.3. Demonstration by resource person or. persons ^ 

4* Discussion of students^ experiencifes in previous shopping 



TEACHER PREPARAX IONS : 

i 

1. Secure replicas of food stands 

2. Secure resource persons - Home Ec." Teacher; Food Stamp Personnel 

3. Arrange field trip to market 

4. Secure audio-visual equipment 



MATERIALS AND AIDS: 

1. Newspaper ads 

2. Sample cans or any type containers 
3# Play money 

4. Films and/or filmstrips^ 
5* 'Miscellaneous inaterials 



EVALUATION: 

_ * Ik 

1. ^ Teacher-made test ' " * ' 

2. students make a list of groceries that can be purchased with a set amount 
of food ataaps (Main object in mind: quality for amount of food stamps 
allowed) 



ERIC 



rRANSPARENCIES 



\ 



ERIC 
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Transparency 1 



THE ADULT AND DIAGNOSIS 
THINGS TO BE AWARE OF 



1. Know that It is more difficult fof older adults to learn.. 

2. Use more than one test result to diagnose learning difficulties 
or determine level of instructicn. 

/ 

3. Be sure the materials used are adult-oriented. 

4. Do not attempt any formal testing the first day of attendance. 

5. Pt vide pleasant physical surroundings. 

6. Maka the student feel wanted ^u' comfortable. 
Establish good rapport. i i 

7. Find out the interests and gials tTie student wishes to achieve. 

8* Never embairass the student by asking or demanding that he 

perform in the presence of other students. 

i I 
9. Do not expect or force the stuc?, it to attempt to do anything 

which at the moment he is inc^apuJle of doing. 

10. Recognize the student's innatl^ abilities. 

11. Praise the student at every sign of progress. 



1 / 



I 

Transparency 2 

\ 

■\ V TABE LOCATOR TEST 



Name: 



School: 
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M 



LAST FIRST ' INITIAL CIRCLE ONE 



Examiner: Teacher: Date:^ 



DIRECTIONS: Decide which word means the opposite or about the opposite of 
the first word. 



SAMPLES 

A. happy 1. black 2. run 3. sad 4. rich A 

B. many 1. few 2. small 3. too 4. much B 



TEST 


« 


1. 






2. 


cool 


X • 


3. 


high 


X • 


4. 


asleep 




5. 


last 


X • 


6. 


give 


X • 


7. 


rich 


X • 


8. 


smooth 


X « 


9. 


beginning 


X • 


10. 


ocean 




11. 


summer 


X • 


12. 


lucky 




13. 


wide 


X • 


14. 


sad 


X • 


15. 


answer 


X • 


16. 


number 




-17. 


—swingle 




18. 


sickness 


X • 


19. 


mountain 




20. 


aloud 




21. 


heavy 




22. 


child 


X • 


23. 


Import 


X • 


24. 


brief 


X • 


25. 


equal 


X • 


26. 


dull 


X • 


27. 


rugged 




. 28. 


expensive 


X • 


29. 


bill 


X • 


30. 


expand 


X • 



early 2. great 3. little 4. thrilling ~1 

chill 2. warm 3. cruel 4. moist 2 

crooked 2. lost 3. far 4. low — 3 

rebuilt 2. dazed 3. uncertain 4. awake 4 

first 2. latest 3. newest 4. ninth 5 

sigh 2. receive 3. bill 4. stem 6 

poor 2. build 3. quiet 4. happy 7 

small 2t heavy 3r even 4. rough 8 

needle 2. shovel 3. sailor 4. end 9 

hand 2. band 3. land 4. nation 10 

spring 2. winter 3. autumn 4. fall ~ H 

luckless 2. hasty 3. loving 4. persistent 12 

narrow 2. full 3. bright 4. quiet 13 

moody 2, vocal 3. glad 4. quiet 14 

speech 2. letter 3. question 4. echo 15 

ticket 2. customer 3. theater 4.* letter 16 

^ele 2. numerous - 3. agitated 4r brave — "'I? 

kindness 2. recess 3. strength 4. health 18 

valley 2. stream 3. plateau 4. peak 19 

verbally 2. silently 3. musically 4. sadly 20 

high 2. light 3. amount 4. condition 21 

metal 2. adult 3. doll 4. support 22 

export 2. porter 3. basket 4* harbor - — —————23 

spent 2. insert 3. long 4. scant 24 

ugly 2. even 3. unequal 4. undone — — 25 

slow 2. full 3. sharp 4. weaving 26 

steep 2. mountains 3. strong 4. smooth 27 

cheap 2 . infectious 3 . excellent 4 ♦ experiment 28 

coin 2. fall 3. pencil 4. note 29 

compress 2. warp 3. seek 4. venture ^ 30 
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31. freedom 1. laws 2. republic 3. slavery 4. government 31 

32. unseen 1. visible 2. unsteady 3. valorous 4, beneath 32 

33. balance 1. action 2. improper 3. scale 4. imbalance 33 

34. labeled 1. steep 2. blank 3. queer 4, closeted 34 

35. employer 1. planter 2. empire 3. employee 4. emperor 35 

36. comedy 1. cost 2. innocence 3. suggestion 4. tragedy 36 

37. contruct 1. destroy 2. instruct 3. invent 4. raeraorize 37 

38- solid 1. stupid 2. slippery 3. square 4. liquid 38 

39. flood 1. land 2. expand 3. drain 4. spill 39 

40. ambitious 1. torn 2. navigable 3. lazy 4. confused 40 

41. reduce 1. enlarge 2. repair 3. lose 4. report 41 

42. accurate 1. aboard 2. untrue 3. supple 4. appropriate 42 

43. fiction 1. fear 2. fact 3. fame 4. flash 43 

44. hastily 1. lovingly 2. leisurely 3. hatefully 4. hurriedly 44 

45. halved 1. handed 2. doubled 3. concert 4. wrote 45 

46. telescope 1. microscope 2. lens 3.- periscope 4. stereoscope 46 

47^ forbid 1. seek 2. wage 3. swallow 4. allow 47 

48. hibernation 1. vibration 2. trap 3. activity 4. sleep 48 

49. native 1. natural 2. short 3. broken 4, foreign *• — 49 

50. devout 1. quiet 2. troubled 3. mean 4. impious 50 



Transparency 3 



T • A . B • E • 



SCALE 



T.A.b.E. Locator 
Test o.cores 



Test to Administer 



^3 - 50 

30 - 42 

15 - 29 
0-14 



C.A.T. Advanced 
(9 - 14) 

T.A.B.E. Level "D" or 
C.A.T. Intermediate 
(7 - 9) 

T.A.B.E. "M" or 
C.A.T. Elementary 

T.A.B.E. "E", 

C.A.T. Upper Primary or 
C.A.T. Lower Primary 



\ 
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ADULT BASIC KDUCATION APpl.ICATiON FOR 
ENROLLMENT 

Date 



Name ^ , . ,„ — 

Last First Middle 

A'ldress ■ 

Street 



City State Zip Code 



Sex: Male ( ) Female ( ) 
Are you employed? 

If so, where? ^ 

What hours do you work? . 

What was your last grade in school? 

Where did you attend? 

Where were you born? 

When? 

year month date 

Number of dependants? Ages? 

Why^^nyou~wanT^o" enroll ~in this class? " 



J 
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Name Date 

Instructions: This is a short pre-placement test. Begin v;ith number (1) and 
work as many problems as you can. Do not guess. If you cannot work a ptoblem, 
go on to the next one. Woik as rapidly as possible without sacrificing accuracy, 
When you have worked all the problems that you can, get the attention of your 
Instructor so your paper may be corrected. Then you will be given the proper 
placement test. 



(1) 7 (2) 11 (3) 35 (A) 3 

+ 8 - 5 +24 7 



6 Grade 3 



(5) 16 
- 9 



(6) 379 
+ 426 



(7) 600 
- 264 



(8) 7 
X 9 



Grade J 



(9) 48 ^ 6 = 



(10) 2/5 
+ 1/5 



(11) 13.50 
- 1.95 



(12) 34 
X 65 



(13) How much change should you receive from a $10 bill if you bought a 
steak for $3.92 and a bag of potatoes for $.79? 



(14) 6/46 
(17) 56/17054" 



(15) 2/9"of 27 - 



(16) 4.16 
X 6.9 



Grade 4 



(18) 23/32.43 



(19) 5 2/3 
+ 23/8 



(20) 6 1/8 
- 2 1/2 



Grade 5 



"(21) .17/1.054 (22y 4 1/2 x 5/6 = 



(24) (24) (2/3)^ 



(23) 5/8 3/4 - 



Grade 6 



(25) Mr. Walker walks .75 miles to work every morning and the same distance 
home every night. How far does he walk to and from work in five days? 



Grade 7-8 
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Here is a sample check list that might be helpful in making a reading 
inventory for each adult in your group. You may find many ways to change 
it to make it more useful to you. 



Name: 



Education: 



Vocabulary Difficulties : 

Letters transposed 

Pronunciation 

Beginnings omitted 

Endings omitted 

Reversals 

Words Confused 

Sounds added 

Sounds omitted 



_ Date: 
Institution: 



Context Clue 
Picture Clue 
Phonic Difficulties 



Comprehension Difficulties ; 

Poor Memory 

Directions 

Detail Reading 

^umna rtzatrlon — ^ ' > 



Word Reader 
Punctuation 
Directional Skill 
" R ep etlt dtms — 



Special Difficulties: 



ERLC 



Reading Levels : 

Independent . Instructional Frustration 

Capacity Series Used 

Materials Recoapended: ^2 - 



,/ 
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EVALUATION FORM 

A SCALE FOR EVALUATION OF ADULT EDUCATION INSl RUCTiONAL MATERIALS" 



Evaluator : 

! 

Material (s) 



My position in Adult Education is: Full-time teacher. Part-time teacher, 
other: , * . — — 



Directions: Please circle the number for the material you are rating in 

the space you feel represents the quality of the material tor 
the attribute mentioned in the question. A rating of five 
would be for a perfect material and a rating of one would 
be for a completely inadequate material. 



1. Have you taught students using this material? Yes No 

2. How familiar do you feel you are with this material? 



3. Does the content of the material conform to the areas in which your 
experience has shown the adult student to have an interest? 



2 3 4 5 

4. Is the format of the material adult in appearance? 



5. Does the material adequately take into account individual differences 
in learning r^tes? 



1 2 3 4 5 < 

6. How easy do you feel it would be to tise the material? 
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Name: J^^te: 

Present Grade Level: 

Antlclpateic} Time: , 



Completion Dates: ^ . 

' PRESCRIPTION SHEET 

\ 

Reading Comprehension 

Reading .Lab (0 - On) 

SR/V III B Lab (Green) (5-12) 

Modem Skill Text II (8-10) 

Steck-Vaughn (How to Read Better) BK II 

McCormick-J^thers - Reading for Meanipg (5-8) , 

McCormick-Mathers - Individual Corrective English, p. 77 



Mott Basic Language Skills Program (600) , 

\ 
\ 

Reference Skills \ 

\ ' ^ • 
Field Enterprises - Cyclo Teacher 

Steck-Vaughn - Activities for Reading Improvement BK II, p. 142 



""r""^~ 11cCormick-MatheVs - Plain English Handbook Bit 7, p. 104 

Lippincott - Reading for Meaning BK 8, p. 37 

Steck- Vaughn - P6w To Read Better BK 2 

Steck-Vaughn - Essentials of English (6) 

l4 ARITHMETIC ^ 

Fundamerfltals 

7 — 

>teck-Vaughn - Working With Numbers BK 5 
/Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK p* 3 
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Follett - Figure It Out BK 1, p. 12 
Folleut - Figure It Out BK 2, p. 10 



Fractions 



Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials^ of Math BK 1, pf< 50-63 
Steck-Vaughn - Working with Numbers BK 5, p. 29 
Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 2 



Decimals 



Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 1, >p. 64-70 
^McCormick-Mathers - Making Arithmetic Plain, p. 33 
Steck-Vaughn - Working with Numbers (7), p. 30 



Word Problems 



Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 1, p. 65-80 
Merrill, Charles - Arithmetic for Today, p. 20 



Symbols 

Steck-Vaughn - Basic Essentials of Math BK 2, p. 30-44 



Techniques of Instruction 

Films \ 

Filmstrips 

Cassette Tape 

Recording 

Individual Skills Kit 

Others (Specify) 



\ 



LANGUAGE 

Capi talizatJoa 

Economy Company - Guidebook to Better English I 

Holt, Rinehart, /Wins.ton - English and You 

Holt, Rinehart, Winston - English Can Be Easy 

• Steck-Vaughn - Language Exercises (Gold) 

Steck-Vaughn - Language Exercises (Blue)' 

Steck-Vaughn - Language Exercises (Green) 

Punctuation 

Crolier Education Corporation - Punctuation, p. 17--18 

Richards Frank - English That We Need 

; Mott Basic Language Skills 

^, Steck-Vau^hn - Language Exercises (Gold), 25-26 

Science > Writing 

^ Lyons and Camahan - Mastering Your Language 

^ Mott Basic Language Skills 

Steck-Vaughn Language Exercise (Gold) 

McMillan English Series, p. 23, ,24, 25, and 26 

Paragraph Writing 

' Economy Company Guidebook To Better English 
McMillan English Series BK 8 ^ 

Word Usage 

McMillan English Series BK, p. 75 (verbs) * 

Steck-Vaughn - Language Exercise BK 7 

S.V.E. Filmstrips (Using Verbs) 
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MINI-CURRICULUM 



CONTKNT 'ARK A: 
TOPIC: 

GRADK LEVEL: 
CONCEPT : 
PURPOSE: 



Arithmetic 

Mone':ary Value of Food Stamps 

Intermediate Level * - ^ 

The techniques of pur- hasing foods with the use of food stamps 
To make the student aware of the monetary value ^pf the food 
stamps \ ' 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES: By the end of the unit the student: 

1 Will demonstrate his ability to properly use food stamps based on their 
monet^^Tvalue by answering 70 per cent of the items on a teacher-made 
evaluation instrument based on experience provided during the unit- 

2 Having been given a certain amount of food stamps, will list the items 
that can be purchased with this amount to provide nutritional meals for 
a period of one week. 



ACTIVITIES: 

1, Demonstration 

2. Discu , 5ion of 
3» Demonstration 
4. Discussion of 



\ 

/ 

of_newspaper ads 
comparative shopping 
by resource person or 
students' experiences 



persons 

in previous shopping 



TEACtlER PREPARATIONS: 



ERIC 



1. Sec e replicas of food stamps 

2. Secure resource persons - Home Ec- Teacher; Food Stamp Personnel 

3. Arrange field trip to market 

4. Secure audio-visual equipment ^ 



MATERIALS AND AIDS : 

1, Newspaper ads 

2, Sample cans or any type containers 

3, Play money 

4, Films and/or filpstrips 

5, Miscellaneous materials 

EVALUATION: 
1, Teacher-made test 



1, Teacher-made test 3 ^ ^ 

Z. students make a list of groceries that can be purchased with a set amount 
of food stamps (Main object in mind: quality ror amount of food stamps 



allowed) 



/ 



INDIVIDUAL PRJ:SCRIPTI0N INSTRUCTION 
Advanced Level ' 
A. DIAGNOSING LEARNINH NEEDS OF THE ADULT 

1. Determining Instructional Level ' 

2. Diagnosing Individual Learning Difficulties 

EVALUATING $t DEVELOPING INDIVIDUAI. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR ADULTS ; 

1. Evaluating Adult Education Teaching Materials 
2* Developing Individual Prescription Programs 

3. Developing Mini-Curricula ^ for Teaching Adults 



by 



Mr. Steward Collins, Supervisor of Adult Education, DeSoto Parish 

Mr* Dillard Guicc, Adult Education Instructor, Ouachica Parish 
Mrs. Lacyne Walker, Co-orcjfinator of Adult^ Education, Bossier Parish 
Mr. George Varino, Learning Center Specialist, East Baton Rouge Parish 
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INDIVIDUAL PRESCRIPTION INSTRUCTION 
OUTLINE 



I. Behavioral Objectives 

A. General. After cumt^letion of the one-week workshop, the participants 
will deiaonstrate the following aoilities. 

1. Determine the instructional level of inaividual students. 

2. Diagnose individual learning difficulties using the methods 
presented by the workshop staff. 

3. After completion of the one-week workshop, the participants will 
know how to evaluate teaching materials in terms of reading level, 
adult interest level, and its practicability for adult students 

in accordance with criteria provided by the workshop staff. 

B. Spe ific 

1. Participants will use the TABE Locator Test Co determine the 
proper level CAT to administer to a studen^. 

2. Participants will determine the Instructiofal level , of a selected 
student. 

3. Participants will complete the CAT diagnostic analysis sheet tor 
a selected student. 

4. The participants will evaluate assigned material in accordance 
with pre-determined criteria. 

5. The participants will be exposed to sample instructional materials 
in the areas of reading and mathematics. 

6. After completion of the one-week workshop, the participants will 
prescribe an- individual program of study. 

7. The participants will define the term 'mini-curriculum" and list 
three reasons for using them in adult education at the advanced 
level. . . 

8. The participants will outline the major components of a mini- 
curriculum. 

9. Each participant will develop a mini-curriculum in reading or math 
at the advanced level. 

II. Activities 

A. Using the overhead projector the teacher-trainer will demonstrate how 
the TABE locator is used to determine the proper level CAT to administer. 

B. Participants will be given five sample TABE locator test scores a^d 
vri>l indicate on paper the proper level CAT to administer. 

C. Using the overhead projector, the teacher-trainer will demonstrate with 
a sample CAT Scorsze answer and profile and diagnostic sheet. 

D. Each participant will be given one complete advanced level CAT test to 
score using Scoreze answer sheets ard then the participants will^com- 
plete the CAT profile and analysis sheet. 

ERLC 
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E. Using the overhead projector, the teacher-trainer will demonstrate the 
technique for evaluating adult education material. 

F. Each participant will receive an evaluative criteria sheet. 

G. The participants will be divided into reading and math bub-groups. 
Each participant will evaluate a specific sample of instructional 
material according to the evaluative criteria sheet. ' 

H. Each sub-group will make a group evaluation of the instructional 
material in its area based upon the individual evaluations. 

I. Each sub-group will select a spokesman, who, through role playing 
techniques, will make a sales presentation of the material evaluated 
by his group, 

J. Each sub-group will interpret a sample CAT profile and. analysis sheet; 
and, using the individual program sheet, will prescribe an individual 
program of study. ^ 

K. A discussion of mini-curricula and how, they can aid the adult education 
teacher will be led by the teacher-trainer. 

L. Using the overhead projector, the teacher-trainer will point out the 
major components of a mini-curriculum. 

M. The participants will be subdivided Into groups of approximately five- 
Each S4ib^roup will develop a sample mini-curriculum in a subject. 

N. Each participant will submit a mini-curriculum to the teacher trainer 
in reading or math at the conclusion ot the workshop. 

III. Narrative 

^ A. Part A. Diagnosing Learning Needs of the Adult 

1. Determining Instructional Level 

2. Diagnosing Learning Difficulties 

B. Evaluating & Developing Individual Instructional Programs for Adults 

1. Evaluating Adult Education Teaching i>laterials 

2. Developing Individual Prescription Programs 

3. Developing Mini-Curricula for Teaching Adults 

IV. Supportive Material 
A- Transparencies 

1. TABE Locator Test 

2. TABE Scale for determining CAT Level 

3. Five Sample TABE Test Scores 
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4. CAT Profile Sheet Reading, Mathematics, and Language 

5. CAT Diagnostic & Analysis Sheet Reading, l"iathematics and Language 

6. General Evaluation Form: Scale for evaluation of Adult Education 
Instructional materials. 

7. Individual Program Sheet Reading 

8. Individual Program Sheet Mathematics 

9. Individual Program Sheet Language 

V. Appendix 

A. TABE Locator Test 

B. Advanced Level CAT Scoreze 



C. 



CAT Profile Sheet 



D. 



Evaluation Forms 



Individual Program Sheet Reading 



F. 



Individual Program Sheet Math 



G. 



Individual Program Sheet Language Arts 



H. 



Sample Mini-Curriculiim Arithaietlc 



I. 



Sample Mini-Curriculum Reading 



VI. Bibliography 
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INDIVIDUAL PRESCRIPTION INSTRUCTION 



PART A- DIAGNOSING LEARNING NEEDS OF THE ADULT 
Detennlnlng Instructional Level 

Determining instructionai level, diagnosing ^learning difficulties and 
developing an individual program of study are extremely important factors - 
perhaps the most important in an adult education program. Whether the teacher 
is successful or unsuccessful in these three areas will largely determine 
whether the student will be successful or unsuccessful. 

A variety of tests are used by teachers to determine instructional levels 
of adult students at the advanced level. The California Achievement Test is 
used more in Louisiana because a student must score an overall grade placement 
of 13.0 with no individual score being below 12.0 on the CAT in c-der to be 
recommended to take the GED Test. For this reason, this section ..ill refer to - 
the usage of the CAT, but other types of diognostic instruments may certainly 
be used. 

In most instances, the teacher determines the proper level CAT by considering 
the student's highest grade completed in day school and by teacher observation. 
However, this method is often innacurate and works to the student's and the 
program's disadvantage. For example, a student who has coii5)letea the tenth 
grade in regular day school, but in reality is operating at a 6.0 reading 
level, enters the adult program. Ordinarily, the student, who has serious doubts 
about his ability, would quickly become frustrated during the testing sessions t 
and, unless highly motivated, drop out of the adult program. Even if this 
particular student were to complete the entire CAT battery, the results would 
be of insignificant value in helping the teacher diagnose his special learning 
difficulties and developing an individual program of study designed specifically 
to meet his instructional needs. 

TABE Locator Test 

Show transparency 1 (TABE Locator Test). The TABE Locator lest which is 
a short vocabulary test, provides a basis for determining the proper level CAT 
to administer. It is simply a quick and cursory determinant of the student's 
reading level. 

(' . 
Show transparency 2 (Scale TABE Locator) . The TABE Locator Test scores 
should not be accepted as' absolute in determining the proper level CAT to 
administer, but as an additional tool or guide. Ultimately, the teacher should 
use his professional judgment. 

Show transparency 3 (Sample TABE Test Scores). Ask each participant to 
indicate on paper the proper CAT to administer for each test score. Discussion 
may be helpful. * 
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California Achievement Test 

After determining the proper level CAT to administer, the teacher should 
^^emphasize that the CAT is not a test that the student raust^"pass"; and if he 
doesn't make an overall grade placement of 13.0, he "fails' . 

The average adult education student, and particularly the older ones, are 
quite apprehensive about having to take a test in order to get into adult 
education. Time spent in explaining to your students that they are taking the 
CAT to determine where they need help most will reap many added dividends long 
afterward. 

Sufficient cime shcald be allotted to the adult to complete the CAT. By 
adhering precisely to the time schedules given in the CAT Examiner Manual, 
many adults will be driven out" of the adult program before they have had an 
opportunity to learn that instructional material will be geared to their level 
of proficiency. Therefore, in administering the CAT, IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
adults be given one and one-half hour^ for the Reading section and one hour 
each for the Math and Language sections. It is also recommended that, except 
in special instances, no adult take more than two sections of the CAT on any 
given day. ^ 

Diagnosing Individual Learning Difficulties 

1. Profile Sheet: (Show Transparency 4) 

In order for an adult to know his strong and weak points, it is 
necessary for the teaeher to complete the CAT Profile Sheet for each student. 
The number of correct answers for each section of each test is recorded on the 
Profile Sheet and the grade placement is determined froto the CAT Examiners 
Manual or Scoreze answer sheets. 

It is recommended that the adult plot his own raw scores across the 
Profile Sheet with the teacher providing assistance where needed. 

Have each student locate and mark the raw score for each^ section, test, 
or skill area on the vertical line directly under the raw score connecting each 
sectiop, test, or skill area score that he has marked. 

By charting^his scores on the Profile Sheet, the student has a graphic 
representation of his strengths and weaknesses which often has more meaning and 
impact than his raw scores or grade equivalent. (Pass out Scoreze Answer Sheets 
and CAT Profile Sheets to participants. Each participant will complete the 
CAT Profile Sheet based upon the Scoreze answer sheet. Retain Scoreze answer 
sheets and Profile Sheets for a later activity.) 

2. CAT; Analysis of Learning Difficulties Sheet 

The CAT Profile Sheet is designed to give the adult a quick, visual , 
picture of his strong and weak points in broad areas. However, it does not 
detail the specific items of sub-areas iiK which the student needs improvement. 
For example, an adult correctly answering 14 out of 20 items on the meanings 
area of the Math Reasoning section of the CAT does not know whether he needs 
help with integers, Roman numerals, or abstract numbers. (Show Transparency 5) 
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It Is here that the profeesional skill of the adult teacher must be 
developed in order to properly diagnose the specific sub-areas of weakness 
and develop the student's individual prescription program based on the diagnosed 
weaknesses. 
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PART B. EVALUATING AND DEVELOPING INDIVIDUAL 1 NSTRUCTIONAl. PROGRAMS FOi:. ADULTS 
Evaluating Adult Education Tea ching Material 

The evaluation of teaching materials in terms of reading level, adult 
interest level, and practicality for adult students is one of ^he keys to 
conducting a successful adult education program. The adult J"";-^' .^^^^ °f 
learners, is frustrated easily by materials that are either too difficult or 
too easy. Comprehension of the material read is essential to successful 
learning experiences. If the vocabulary is too difficult, the ^ll^l^^^^f l 
may try to fake understanding to avoid the embarrassment of admitting di^i^^^^y- 
If^h7material is too easy, the adult may feel that it is childish and beneath 
his dignity. Further, if the material does not seem to be directed toward the 
solution of the adult^ particular problem, it will not be relevant; therefore, 
it may be rfjecredv- ^e result, then, is that the student may drop out ot 
the program. > 

Too often we "judge a book by its cover." we take for grafted that a ^ • 
publisher who,' says a book is designed for use with adults at J f ^^jf J" 
telling the £ruth. Without question, the publisher may have -had this target 
-^^mrnir^^ever,, in many cases the material as a whole does not measure up 
to adult standards. 

The solution to this problem is to train teachers to evaluate the ^^erial 
themselves.? After all. the teacher is the ultimate authority concerning the 
use^tness and appropriateness of the materials used in the classrdom for 
teaching adults. 

> 

It is the objective of this unit to teach adult education teachers to 
«.ake evaluations of teaching materials for use in ^^^^i^^^and mathematics in 
terms of reading level, adult interest level and its practicality for adult 
learners* 

(Place Transparency 6 - Scale for Evaluation of Adult Education Instructional' 
Material - on the overhead projector). 

Please look at Appendix A. Scale for Evaluation of ^duU Education Instruc- 
tional Materials, in your package. This Is a general ^^^1"^^^°"/° ^'j^ 
the appropriateness of material for use with adult learners The 
through 5 has been selected for rating the material. A rating of 5 
a perfect material while a rating of 1 will indicate an imperfect or inadequate 
, coaterial . 

Beginning with question 3. you are evaluating the material in light of your 
own experience. You. as a teacher, are the best Judge of how 
students arfe in a particular instructional material. So ^ased upon your ^ 
experience, does this new material conform to the areas in which adults are 
interested? 

In 4uestion 4. the"format of the material must reflect an adult appearance. 
Nothing iurns an adult off quicker than pictures of "little f and oane in 
reading material. The material must be evaluated for ^"^^^that reflects the 
experiences and problems encountered by adults. The whole poirJt here is to 
think adult while rating the format of the material. 
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In question 5, you will want to see if you can .use the material in your 
class, taking Into account the fact that each of your students learns at a 
different rate. In simple terms, does the material provide for the slow ' 
learner as well as the fast learner? 

^ - Skip on to question 8. This is a very improtant question. If the materials 

do not provide for ethnic differences, there will be some adults in your class 
that will be offended by the material and, therefore, will view it with contempt. 

At this point we would like for the entire group to divide into two sub- 
groups. Group A will be concerned, with the ^valuation of reading material, 
while group B will evaluate math material. Each pj^rticipant will evaluate a 
specific sample of instructional material which has been provided for t^s 
activity. These individual evaluations will be made from two sources: (I) using 
the general evaluation form for adult education material, and (2) using the 
specific evaluation form provided for each sub-group. 

When the individual evaluations are) completed, the group will compare 
their evaluations. These comparisons will be compiled into a single group - 
evaluation of the instructional materials. The purpose of the group evaluation 
I will be to^poinf. out the strong and weak points of all the materials evaluated. 

V ^ To conclude this activity, each sub-group will select a spokesman. Using 
rolfe-playing techniques, the spokesman will make a sales presentation of the 
material evaluated by the group. 

The purpose of this activity is to point out the strong and weak points 
of the material evaluated and to identify for the entire group those materials 
which are best suited for use in the adult education program. 

Developing Individual Instructional Programs 

In working with adults, it is particularly important that the teacher 
provide for individual differences. In general, the range of achievement varies 
within an adult class far more than in a regular day school class. If .the 
instructional material is not individualized, the adult simply will not return 
to class as students must in day school, where attendance is required ay law 
or family pressures. Therefore, it is imperative that an individualized 
program of study be designed for each adult. 

The Analysis of Learning Difficulties Sheet can be used to design an * 
individualized program of study for the adult. By carefully observing ^ps 
sheet, the teacher can detail specific items of deficient areas for the adult 
to correct. (Show Transparency 7, Individual Program Sheet) . 
» 

1. Individual Program Sheet - 

An Individual Program Sheet can be a vajLuable tool for the adult 
teacher in designing an individualized program for each student. Instead of 
assigning a student who needs mathematics improvement the entire Workin g Wl^ 
Numbers Math R efresher Book , the teacher can list specific activities for the 
adult to complete using th* best sections in several books.- It is recognized 
that all adult teachers will not have all the materials listed on the Sample 
Program Sheet. Each teather will have to design an individual program sheet 
ERIC ^° student's needs based on the materials that are available. 
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An additional advantage of the Individual Program Shpet is that the 
student has his own record of the material or activities he needs to complete ♦ 
As he completes each unit of work assigned to him, he is able to see \pt> 
progress. 

Developing Mini-Curricula for Teaching Adults 

The mini-curriculum is really nothing more than an abbreviated lesson 
plan designed to present one concept that the student needs to acquire and 
sets out a methodical plan for reaching that goal. 

In the,app€n4ix are examples of mini-curricula which may be utilized for 
adult programs. A discussion of mini-curricula and how they can aid the 
adult education teacher will be presented by the trainer utilizing the over- 
head projectpr. 

Participants will be sub-divided into groups of approximately five members, 
and each will develop a sample mini-curriculum in a subject area, 

\ 
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TABE LOCATOR TLST' 



Name : 



LAST 



FIRST . 



INITIAJ: 



M 



ciRCLh o:;). 



School: 



Examiner: 



Teacher : 



Date: 



DIRECTIONS: Decide v/hich word means the opposite or,al)out the opposite of 
the first word. 



SAMPLES 



A. 


happy 




B. 


many 




TEST 


• 


1. 


big 


1. 


2. 


cool 


1 

1 • 


3. 


high 


1 • 


A. 


asleep 


1. 


5. 


last 


1. 


A 6. 


•j^ive 


1 . 


7. 


rich . 


1. 


8. 


smooth 


1. 


9. 


beginning 


1. 


10. 


ocean ^ 


i. 


11. 


summer 


1. 


12. 


lucky 


, 1. 


13. 


wide 


1. 


U. 


sad 


.1. 


15. 


answer 


'1. 


16. 


numb ex 




cl7. 


single 


\ 


18. 


sickness 




' 19. c 


mountain 


■1. 


20. 


aloud: 


1. 


^21. 


heavy _ 


X. 


22. 


child 


' 1. 


23. 


import 


1. 


24,' 


brief 


1. 


25. 


equal 


1. 


. 26. 


dfXhl y 


• i". 


27._xTugRed 


1. 


28. 


expensive 


1.- 


29. 


bill" 


1. 


30.'- 


ex;->and 


1. 



-A 
-B 



1. black 21 run 3.- sad 4. rich 
1. few 2. \ small 3. too 4. much 

1 ^ 



early 2. great 3. little 4, thrilling — 1 

chiir 2.- warm 3. cruel 4* moist - — ' --2 

crooked 2. lost 3. far 4. low ^ 3 

rebuilt ,2. dazed 3. uncertain 4. • awake 4 

first 2.1 late6>t 3. newest 4. ninth : 5 

sigh 2* I receive- 3. bil] 4r. stem ^ 6 

poor 2. 'build 3. quiet 4. happy i 7 

small 2.j heavy 3. even 4. roagh 8 

needle 2, shovel 3. sailor 4. end 9 

hand '2, ? band 3. land 4. nation 10 

spring 1\ winter 3. autumn 4. fall ' 11 

luckless \ l. ha$ty 3. loving 4. persistent ^ 12 

narrow 2i f ull ^ 3. bright 4. , quiet . 13 

moody 2.; vocal 3. glad 4. quiet — ' 1^ 

speech 2i letter- 3. question 4. echi^ i-16 

ticket 2< customer ,3.* theater 4. letter ' ^6 

sole 2. I numerous 3. agitated 4. brave --V- 17 

kindness i2. rece«s 3. - strengtl^ 4. health^~| 18 

valley li stream' 3# plateau 4. peak ; 19 

verbally 2. silently 3. musically 4. sadly 20 

high 2. light 3. ^mount 4. condition — n — 21 

metal 2. adult 3. doll 4. support ^^-t~ 22 

export 2. porter 3. basket k\ harbor 23 

spent 2. I insert 3. long 4. scant 24 

ugly 2. even 3. unequal 4. undone — t-— ?5 

slow 2. full 3. sharp 4. weaving 26 

stejp 1\ I mountains 3. strong '4. . smooth 27 

cheap 2* [ infectious 3. excellent 4. experiment: -"28 

coin 2. »fall 3. pencil 4.. note -'^ 29 

compress 1. warp 3. seek 4. ..venture — 30 
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^* l^^wfi 2. rcpuMic 3. slavery 4. ^ovein:nf'nt 3J 

unsfCn 1. vJiiiblc 2. unsteady 3. valorous' 4. ber.cat h 32 

iiiL^A^iri' ^* action 2. iiiiproper 3. scale 4, imbalance 33 

labels' cl 1. steep 2. blank 3. ^ qut;er 4. closett?d * 3A , 

3^- £SLLy^':£ ^* planter 2. empire 3. employee A. eir.peror 35 

36, c omedy 1. cos*.. 2. innocence 3. su?;gestion 4. tragedy — 3?" 

37. c onstruct 1. destroy 2^ instruct 3. invd'nt 4. Tneinorj/-e — 37 

soTld 1. :stupid 2. slippery 3., square 4. liquid 38 

39. floocT _ 1. land 2. expand '3.^ drain* 4. spill 39 

40. ambitious 1. torn 2. navigable 3. lazy 4. confused — ^ 40 

41. reduce 1. enlarge 2, repair 3. lose 4. report 41 

accurat e 1. aboard 2. untrue 3. sUppl?^ 4. appropriate 4Z 

43. fiction 1. fear 2. fact 3. fame (4. fl^sb- 43 

h^JL^A^l. 1* lovingly 2. leisurely 3^ hatefully 4. hurriedly 4^^ 

45. hgjAlGcl 1. handed 2. doubled 3. concert 4. wrote 45 

A^A^y_^?_^ microscope 2. lens 3. periscope 4. stereoscope 46 

47. for Did 1. seekp 2. wage 3. swallov? 4. allow 47 

48. hibernation 1. vij^rption 2. trap 3. activity 4; sleep ^ ^'3 

49. pat:^ ve 1. nat-Aral 2. short 3. broken 4, foreign 

50. devout 1. quWt 2. troubled 3. ntean 4. impious 50 

I' /?" 
-.1 ^ 

SCAI.E TABE LOCATOR 

The following scale will help you in determining which level C.A.T. to acimini.Ucr 

tabe,u)caTok test to • / ' 

TEST SCORE ADMINISTER ' ' ' . / 



'43-50 
■30-42 
,'15-29 
0^14 



C.A.T. Advanced (9-11) .„ 
C.A.T. Intermediate (7-9) TMV. (D) 
C.A.T. Elementary (4-6) TABE (M) 
C.A.T. Primary (1-3) TABE (E) 



Reprrduced bv permission of the blishLr CTB/McGrw-^ll, Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey.- CA 93940 Copyright c 4967 McGraw-HiH, Inc./ All Rights Reserved, 
rrinted in the U.S.A. 
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Diagnostic Analysis of Learning Difficulties' 

Coliiornia Achievement Tests - Advanced Battery 
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1 . Reading Vocabulary 

A. MATKEMATiCS 
I 15 ti 

1. SCIENCE 

Uaa tasic mjlirtvT 

C SOCIAL SCIENCE 

3 US Basic mjitlJnf 

D 6ENEKAL 

2. Reading Comprehension 

E. rOUOWINfi DIRECTIONS 
OirtCttins it 



61 w 71 : 

UJi j 

S3 €7 61 '* 

69. 10 73 I 

M J 



nxtdeAJticti 
stlualimt 

Oirectitns IN 
science sitwtiiil 



REFERENCE SKILLS 
71,77.81 •? ViubttlJry 



7B. 7S, 90 
«3. 84. 85 

8«.87 
8192 

93102 



DictriAaiY Mi 

Sftettinf 
rtttrencti 
Rtptrt •■time 
ftcj*«ga|Tifh 
Rtaiiaf a aiy 



iNTERPRETATiON Of MATIRIAl 
120 121.147 Tmi« ef ct»tf Jl 



103 105 n 
101,116. 
117. 111. 
123. 140 

143 14C 

104.101; 

107 109 
110 Ml 
11? 113 
1M 115 
119. 122 
124 )25 
12$. 127 
128 129 

130 131, 
132 133 
134 !35 
136 137 

131 !39 
141, 142 

144 !4S 



i4ta 

OtfKtiy %M4 
facti 



IllftfMCtt 



3. A^athematics Reasoning 



MUNINGS 

1,2 3 
4 

5 6 7 



WritiKf ittetcft 
WritHif Mitjf 
Wntinf frKtiMt 
m4 decMMts 
RiAM UMiitraU 
FrxtlMS fi 
tfKiAJit 
14 ,4 17 bHM«ttMtf 



8 9, :0 
II !2 '3 



18 19 ;o 



run 
AlstrKt MMrtert 



SYMBOLS RULES. I EQUATIONS 
:i 22 ?b :i v«u|il»fv 

V 32 3) 
34 35 

36 37 38 39 Ntf fttift nvnikeft 

40 41 42 ! s^i^^i iiuJtiiM 



43 U 45 

' COMtftt P*tt 7 oi the MAnw«l io< 
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PROBLEMS 

4«,47 
48 57 

51,52 

49. 50, 53.1 
55 56. 59 J 
54 

58 60 



Simple prtblcnii 
Aver4|i^l 
$qtf»re Jii cubic 
iweiiyre 
Ratie and 
pcrcentifi 
Butftetini 
Inltlrarct Mi 

tffSCMSt 



4. Mathematics Fundamentals 
0 



ADDITION 
SI.U 

53 S4 

SI. 63 
&3.S4 

54 66 
S4. S5. S« 



"61.70,71,1 fr^t to 
72, 73 - T' <efliin,n. 



S9 70 71.1 
72. 73 J 
74. 75 

76.77 

78 

79 80 



Siffiple 
cemki«,itiHS 
Cairytni 
Zeros 

Ci>u(nn alidiin 

Oeniaiitati 
ntffltieri ' 
Addini ntiatrJtirt 

Aiiit^l mate 
numbers 
AddiQf trxlteni 
i deciMJti 

Wfiftnf deciuts 

Addinf pertCfiUfes 
Mdmf jbttrtct 
nuafeeft 



I. SUBTR ACTION 



82. 83. 84, 
13.85 
•4.85 
•4 85, 8S 

87.81 

89.90 

91,92, 93 

94,95 
9S. 97 
91 



Sisfle 
CiBktiJtiaM 
85 ierrtwinf 

2criS 

Stfbtracttng attay 
Dtnaaiftite 
nuabers 
S4fbtfKti«C 

Hflaerittrt 
FiacliMS ta 
canaM (tMta 
Barra'.iiig, aiiti 
flit after $ 
Subtricliiif 
frKtiaat mi 
decimjlt 
Wntmi iKimats 
in calitaH! 
Stibtr2cti»| 
fractjinat pjrtt 
SubtrKtiCf 
^stTKt Mabef s 



r HNUlTIPilCATION 

101, 
103. 
189 
102, 



102,1 
.104, ! 



Tabttt 



104. 
103 

101 

107, 

no. 

108 

112, 
115 
118, 
118 
119, 



109.1 

ni J 



105 * 

attlttibCMi 
105 2eriSHiaaft1lfpt»fr 
104. 109 HiKa 
aalli^ttrt 
OtMaiutc 
Miiabtft 
CascciUtiM 
a( ffKtiait 

Milti^itg Mtaeraurs 
as4 ie M ai M lan 
113 114 fr^ctiMtMi 

ariedavabtrt ^ 

rcKUMi Mi 
tfeciaAlt 
Paitlinf td 
icciaAlt 
MvMi^fiM 
ptrettt 

abstnet anabirt 



DIVISION 

121 122 i 

123 124 I 

125 ; 

121 122 I 

123 124 
1?S 

i:6 \2f 

W8 129 

130 131 
\n 133 

131 \V 133 M zed P«jmbers 



Tables 

/eras in q«*tiei<< 
Remainderi 

Invrrtini divtsOM 



134 



FrictitflS Id 

135 136 137 f»'fl1'^£0« 

138 0 vistofl 

ffjrVo" 

138 14C P'*'*'^'' 

5 Mechanics of English 
''h CAPITALISATION ^ 

2 2: 38 39 



5 6 :i 

! 4 32 35 
15 28 



NjfTCS 8' 

lei cf ifsc".. 
lit f s 0^ "je'i'u'f 

f 'M wO'fiS •* 

Names c« pe':."i 
Kime; e* pla:es 



S 22 38 

10 13 
19 20 :5 
37 

9 !6 30 O'y^ o*' "^^ 
If 21 33 40 f»'Jt»irtfsat 

Quct'ttoaS 
23 Mame uu3 

ai Name «f ui»f ua(e 

1 8 12 17 
?l'-29 34 



B PUNCTUATION 



41 


45 


491 




51 


54 


57 




58 


63 


85 


Cenajs 


68 


71 


74 




76 


77 






42 


52 


61 


Co«ars 


43 


47 


53 


Apostfaphes 


59 


79 


80 


50 


56 


(2 70 Quaiat an aa ks 


55 


75 


78 


Quotattam wfttf* 


qttatat«aflS 


44 


4S 


48 






64 


66 


0*ef poftc*iii' IP 




69 


;2 


73 









117 



120 



C WCRO USAGE 

81 86 94 1 

100 119 I 
123 

87 85 89 ' 

93 95 96 ' 
10? '07 

no 124 ' 

83 104 
!-.3 1*8 

84 87 90.- 

98 ni 
ITS 

88 ^1 97 

99 103 
lOS 109 
51? 1 1 
'16 117 
12' 125 
127 12! 
92 101 
105 108 
115 }?0 
122 

12914C 



Tense 



Pafls i-f S0«er^ 



Numbe/ 



Gaai visafe 



Recap t'9f 

jffiteocfi 



6- Spelling no Sf« p^tMt 
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W1 







< 




3 


o 


O 




z 




< 






IZ 



















CO//) 

Is 

UJ 

X 

< po 

UJQ- 

Sac 



QUJ 
UJUi 

(ra: 

OL 



CM* 



< 

UJ V 

«^ 



I?- 



— O <F» « 



9 



9 — L. 



— L. 



-J L- 



^ Am 



J L. 



O _j L. 



5r « ^ 

* ' lilt 1 i 



i 1 



^ L_ 



^ L. 



li 

t c 

U - 



a: = 
«,< 

^ — o c 



04 



or O ^ «P ^ V 

•>» rii 9->' ci «• 
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A, Evaluation Forir*3 

1. GENERAL EVALUATION FORM 

A SCALE FOR EVALUATION OF ADULT EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Evaluator: 
Material(s) 



My position in Adult Education is: Full-time teacher, Part-time teacher, other; 



Directions: Please circle the number for the material you are rating in the 
space you feel represents the quality of the material for the 
, factor mentioned in the question, A rating of 5 would 'he for a 
petfect material and a rating of 1 would be for a completely 
inadequate material. 



1. Have you taught students using this material? Yes No 

2. How familiar do you feel with this material? 



3. Does the content of the material conform to the areas in which your exper-- 
ience has shown the adult student to have an interest? 



1 2 3 4 5 

4. Is the format of the tnaterial adult in appearances 



5. Does the material adequately take into account individual differences in 
learning rates? 

0 



1 2 3 .4 5 

6. How easy do you feel it would be to use the material? 



1^9 t 
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7. If the material were available, would you use it in your local Adult 
Education Program? 

1 2 3~ ~1 "Ts 

' { 

8. Does the material provide for ethnic differences? 

1 2 ~3~ ~5~ 

Feel free to make additional comments 

2. EVALUATION FOBM READING EVALUATION 

1. Does the material provide for the teaching of word-attack skills? 

1 2 3 ~4~ ~5~ 

2. Does the material provide for the teaching of con^rehension skills? 

~T~ """T" ^4 5~ . 

3. Does the material provide for the teaching of critical reading skills? 

1 2 ~3 4 r~ 

/ 4. Does the material provide for vocabulary building and improvement? 

~1 2 J 4~. ~5~ 

5. Does the material provide for the teaching of dictionary and library skills? 

V 

1 ~3~" ~4~ "~r~ 

6. Does the material provide for the teaching of naps? 

1 2 3 ~T~" ~"T~ 

7. Does, the material provide for the teaching of graphs 

■ ^ _: _^ 

1 2,3 4 5 
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8. Does the material provide for the teaching of inference skills? 

1 2 "T"" ""a"" ""T"" 

3. EVALUATION FORM MATHEMATICS EVALUATION 
L. Does the material provide for the teaching of fractions? 

1 ~2r~ ~~r" 

2. Does the material provide for the teaching of decimals? 

1 ~1~ "T" "X" 

3. Does the material provide for the teaching of per cent? 

1 ~~2 ~T~ ~T~ 

4. Does the material provide for the teaching of integers? 

1 ~2~' ""T" ~~5~ 

5. Does the material provide for the teaching of Roman numerals? 

_ — — _ - __ 

6. Does the material provide for the teaching of exponents? 
__ — __ ___ __ 

7. Does the material provide for the teaching of insurance and discounts? 

1 2 3 "1"" 

8. Does the material provide for the teaching of basic fundamentals of Algebra? 

~^r~ 2 ~T~ ''IT' "IT' 

9. Does the material provide for the teaching of basic math symbols and rules? 

—J— —3— — ^ — 5— 
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10. Does the material provide for thfe teaching of math problem solving? 
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Appendix E 

SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM SHKKT 
READING 
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Name 



Date 



Dates to attend: M T W Th F 

READING COMPREHENSION 

SRA I I I^ B Lab (5-12) 

J SRA IV A LAB (8-lA) 

SRA RFU General Edition (5-12) 

^" Modern Reading Skill Text II (i-10) 

Modem Reading Skill Text III (9-12) 

Reading for Meaning ( -12) 

REFERENCE SKILLS 

Cyclo-Teacher 

Dictionary 201, 202, 203, 207 

Selecting References 208, 210 

Library, General 212, 215 



Hours to attend 



May Reading - McGraw-Hill ^ 

Latitude 

Longitude 

VOCABULARY SKILLS 

Crowies G.E.D. Prep. English Grammer pp. 32-43 

Cambridge Pre - G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 155-162 

Essentials in English (McCormick-Mathers) 

Book I Lessons 38 & 88 

Book II Lesson 54 

Book III Lesson 79 

Book IV Lesson 24 

Spelling tmproveaents (McGraw-Hill) p. 239 Suffixes, p. 327 Prefixes 

Design for Good Reading (Lippincott & Co.) pp. 156-182 
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SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMVSHp^lT 
MATHEMATICS 
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WHOLE NUMBERS 

J Math Kit I (McCormick-Mathers) 

SRA Computational Skills Development ICit - Blue Cards 

Steck^Vaughn Working With Numbers - Math Refresher, pp. 3-25 



Wollensak Math Tapes - 3001'-3008 



FRACTIONS 

SRA Computations Skills Development Kit - Yellow Cards 

Steck-Vaughn - Math Refresher - pp. 26-55 

Steck^Vaughn - Working with Numbers Book 5, pp. 85-103 

Steck^Vaughn - Working with Numbers Book 6, pp. 24-61 

Math Kit 2 (McCormick-Mathers) 

Cambridge Pre G.E.D. Arithmetic Prep. pp. 89-118 

Cowles G.E.D. Math Prep. pp. 15-24 

[ Individualized Math Kit (Singer-Random) Blocks 7-10 

Wollensak Math Tapes 3020-3026 

SVE Filmstrips - Takes #5 A 533 - 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Sullivan Associates Programmed Math - Fractions 

DECIMALS 

Individualized Math Kit (Singer-Random) Blocks 12, 13 

Math Kit 2 (McCoirmick-Mathers) 

SRA Computational Skills Development Kit - Aqua Cards 

Steck-Vaughn Working with Numbers Book 5, pp. 104-115 

Steck-Vaughn Working witn Numbers Book 6, pp. 66-84 

Cambridge Pre G.E.D. Arithmetic Prep. pp. 123-147 

Cowled G.E.D. Math ^ Prep. pp. 39-45 

Steck-Vaughn - Math Refresher pp. 56-78 

Q Sullivan Associate Programmed Math - Decimals 

EMC , ■ ofH; 



2^85 



Wollenaak Tapes 3020-3026 



PER CENT 

SRA Computational Skills Kit - Tan Cards 

Cowles G.E,D. Math Prep/pp. 50-55 

Steck-Vaughn Math Refresher pp, 79-106 

McCormick - Mathers - Making Math Plain pp. 42-58 



Individualized Math Kit (Singer-Random) - Per Cent 



MATH ^REASONING 
Writing Integers 

Introduction to Math, Section I (Encyclopedia - Brittanica) pp. 8-12 

Cambridge Pre G»E.D. Arithmetic Prep. pp. 7-13 

Roman Numerals 

■J' 

Making Math Plain (McCormick-Mathers) p. 11 

Cyclo Teacher - Cards M-46, M-47 

Exponents 

Making Math Plain (McCorraick-Mathers) pp. 86-98 

Algebra - Book One - (Steck-Vaughn) pp. 44-50 

, Cowles G,E,D. Math Prep, pp, 110-111 

Discounts 

Making Math Plain (McCormick-Mathers) pp. 46-48 

' CdVles G,E,D. Math Prep. pp. 57-58 

— — — 

Fundamentals of Algebra 

Making Math Plain (McCormlck-Mathers) pp. 103-115 

' Steck-Vaughn Math Refresher pp. 142-146 

Sullivan Associate Programmed Matn - Decimals 

Cowles G.E.D. Math Prep. pp. 99-103 

Algebra Book I (Steck-Vaughn) pp. 22-27 

" Square and Square Root 
ERJ^C Making Math Plain (McCorndck-Mathers) pp. 201-202 



^ Appendix G . . 

* • ♦ 

SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM SHEET 
LANGUAGE ARTS 



English 220T)' HarcoTirt ,■ Brace,' and World 

J, 

English 2600 Harcourt, Brace, and World ^ 

CAPITAL LETTERS 

Essentials in English (McCormlck-Mathers) Book II,, pp. 159-162 

^ Plain English Handbook pp. 74-75 

Cambridge - Pre-G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 145-147 

Plain English 7 , p . 32 
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Language Is You Book I (Field Ed. Pub.) pp. 65-67 

Individualized English Kit, SET J-] (Follett Pub.) cards 83-86 ' 

English 2600, Unit 10 ' ' [/ 

\ English Usage (General Learning Corporation) Lesson 11 

PUNCTUATION - . ' 

Commas ' 

Cambridge €*re-G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 125-137 

Language Is You - Book I (^ield Ed. Pub.) pp. 69-70 

^ Essentials, in English Book II (McCormick-Mathers) Lessons 15, 16, 17 

Cowles G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 148-150 

Quotations 

Cambridge Pre-G.E.D. English Prep. pp. I4i-145 

Essentials in English (McCormlck-Mathers) Book I Lesson 67 

Plain English Handbook pp. 80-82 

English Usage (General Learning Corporation) Lesson 13' 

Cowles G.E,D. English Prep. pp. 153-155 



er|c ynn 



Apostrophe 

Crowles G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 152-153 

Essentials in English (McCormick-Mathers) pp. 175-177 

Language Is,You (Field Ed. Pub.) pp. 72 

Plain Englis'l? Handt)ook pp. 82 

WORD USAGE 
Tense -^^ \- 

Cambridge Pre-G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 26-59 

, Unguage Is You (Eield Ed.' Pub,.)" pp. 1A9-152 

— ^- . ^ 

* rngli-sh Usage > (Generkl Learning Corporation) Lesson 4 

- . - *t. ' , ' - ' ' 

Cfowles G.e!^D. English Prep. pp. 83-89 



Parts of Speech 

- Essentials in English, Boole II (McCormick-Mathers) Lesson 21 
Number 

^.Essentials in English (McCortnick-lJathdi^s) Book 11 Lessons 33,34 

Cambridge Prd-G.E.D. English Prep. pp./60-72 

^> ^ 

Language Is You, Book III (Field Ed. Pub.)' p^. 107-108 



n Cowles G.E.D. English Prep. pp.^0'*92 



Good Usage * ^, 

Essentials in English Book II, Lessons 44,^ 47, 48 

> Caml^rtdge Pre-G.E.J). English Prep. pp. 118-121 
.-^ V Language Is You (Field .Ed. Pub.) Book III |ip. 109-112 
Case 

Essentials in English Book^II, Lesson 71, 72 ^ 

Cowles G.E.D: English Prep. pp. 95-98 

Spelling " , ' 
Common Words Book I or II 

. Spelling" Improvements (McGraw-Hill) 



Appendix H 
SAMPLE MINIHiajRRICULUM ' < 

Content Areia: Arithmetic 

Topic: Multiplication of Mixed NumbersfiL 

Grade Level: Advance 

Concep t; The multiplication of mixed numbers is used to solve many problems 
related to activities In day-Co-day living. 

Purpose ; To aid the adult student in gaining the arithmetic skills necessary 
in multiplication of mixed numbers for solving real life probletos* 

i 

* V * 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
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The student will be able to 



1 . Change mixed numbers 'to iiq;)roper 
fractions before multiplying 
them. 



2, Multiply two improper fractions* 



Activities 



Illustjrate the process of changing 
mixed numbers to improper fraction 



^liuunple: 



2 1/5 » 11/5 



Emphasize ;? Multiply tH# denomin- 
ator 5 by** the whole number 2 and 
xadd the numerator 1 to the product 
10. Place the produce II above 
the denominator 5 as 11/5. Do 
the fractidn'l 1/2 the same way. 

Deaipnatrate the process of multi-* , 
plying t\<o improper fractions* 

Example: 3/2 x 11/5 - 3 3/10 
/ 

Solution: Multiply the numerator 
3 by the numerator 11 tt) equat 33. 
. Multiply the denominator 2 by 
the denominator 5 equal 10. Place 
the product of 3 x 11 over the 
product 2x5. 

33/10 « 3 3/10 
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. Appendix 1 
SAh^LE MINI-CURRICULUM 

Content Area: Reading 
Topic: Map Reading 
Grade Lev^l: Advance 

Concept: Understanding the legend and scale of a map is a necessary skill in 
map readings 

Purpose: To aid the student in imderstanding and reading 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES: 

1. By the end the lesson, each student will identify 7 out of 10 symbols 
on a map distributed by the teacher. 

\ 

2. The student wIInI identify 7 out of 10 symbols on a state map. 
ACTIVITIES: 

1. Duplicate maps to be used. 

2. Make transparencies. 

Materials used: 

V 

1/ Maps 

2. Transparencies 

3. Overhead projector 

EVALUATION; 

Teacher duplicated completion test-teacher observation. 

1. In yhat state are the most mountains located? 

2. Which city is directly 30uth of Grant? . 

3* Between what two states does a river form the boundary? 



4. In which state is the capital of the country located? ________ 

5. What state has the most railroad tracks? [ 

^6. What city is located in a national forest? 

7. Which state contains the most mineral resources? 

8. The direct distance from Capital City to Valleytown is five (5) miles from 
Forbes. Which is the shortest distance by train? 
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9. Which river is completely bordered on both sides by the same state? 



10. Whicl ;s completely divided by boundary lines and no natural 
boundaries? 
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TABE LOCATOR TEST 
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Name: ^ M F 

LAST FIRST INITIAL ^ CIRCLE ONE 



School: 



Examiner: Teacher: Date: 



DIRECTIONS: Decide which word neans the opposite or about the opposite of 
the first word. 



SAMPLES 



A. happy 
laany 



1. black 2. run 3. sad 4. rich 
1. few 2. small 3. too 4. much 



A 

B 



TEST 



1 


£is 


T 

JL» 


Mm 9 


cool 




3. 


hifih 


1. 


4. 


asleep 


1. 


5. 


last 


1. 


6. 




1. 


7. 


rich 


1. 


8. 


smooth 


1. 


9. 


beginning 


1. 


10. 


ocean 


1. 


11. 


summer 


1. 


12. 


lucky 


1. 


13. 


wide 


1. 


14. 


Had 


1. 


15. 


answer 


1. 


16 


number 


1. 


17. 


single 


1. 


18. 


sickness 


1. 


19. 


mountain 


1. 


20. 


aloud 


1. 


21. . 


heavy 


1. 


22. 


child 


1. 


23. 


import 


1. 


24. 


brief 


1. 


25. 


equal 


1. 


26. 


dull 


1. 


27. 


rugged 


1. 


. 28. 


expensive 


1. 


29. 


bill 


1. 


30. 


expand 


1. 
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early 2. great 31 littJe 4. thrilling 1 

chill 2. warm 3. cruel 4. moist 2 

crooked 2. lost 3. far 4. low 3 

rebuilt 2. dazed 3. ; uncertain 4. awake 4 

first 2. latest 3. -iiewest 4. ninth 5 

sigh 2. receive 3. bill 4. stem 6 

poor 2. build 3. quiet 4. happy r 7 

small 2.^heavy 3. even 4. rough 8 

needle 2. shovel 3. sailor 4. end 9 

hand 2. band 3. land 4. nation 10 

spring 2. winter 3. autumn 4. fall 11 

luckless 2. hasty 3. loving 4. persistent 12 

narrow 2. full 3. bright 4, quiet 13 

moody 2. vocal 3. glad 4. quiet 14 

speech 2. letter 3. question 4. echo 15 

ticket 2. customer 3. theater 4. letter 16 

sole 2. numerous 3. agitated 4. brave ^17 

kindness 2,^ recess 3. strength 4. health 18 

valley 2, stream 3. plateau 4. peak 19 

verbally 2. silently 3. musically 4. sadly ^20 

high 2. light 3. amount 4. condition -^21 

metal 2. adult 3. doll - 4. support 22 

export 2. porter 3. basket 4. harbor 23 

spent 2. insert 3. long 4. scant 24 

ugly 2i even 3. unequal 4. undone 25 

slow 2. full 3^ sharp 4, weaving 26 

steep 2. mountains 3. strong 4. smooth 27 

cheap 2. infectious 3. excellent 4. experiment 28 

Coin 2. fall 3. pencil 4. note 29 

compress 2. warp 3. seek 4. venture 30 





r O O 


X • 






X • 






X • 


34 




X* 


35. 




t 

X • 


36 




X « 


37. 


cu 1. rue b 


X • 


38^ 




"1 

X • 


39 


i. X U Vi 


X • 




aiuDx u xous 


X • 


41. 




1 

X • 


42 




X* 


43 


^ xcLion 


X* 


44 


iloS uXXjr 


X* 


4S 


iiaxvea 


x« 


46. 


telescope 


1. 


47. 


forbid 


1. 


48. 


hibernation 


1. 


49. 


native 


1. 


50. 


devout 


1. 
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laws 2. republic 3. slavery 4, govcrn:nent 31 

visible 2. unsteady 3, valorous 4, beneath 32 

action 2. Improper 3. scale 4. imbalance- 33 

steep 2. blank 3. queer 4. closeted 34 

planter 2. empire 3. employee 4, emperor < 35 

cost 2. innocence 3. suggestion 4. tragedy 36 

destroy 2. instruct 3. Invent 4. memorize 37 

stupid 2. slippery 3. square 4. liquid 38 

land 2. expand 3. drain 4. spill 39 

torn 2. navigable 3. lazy 4. confused 40 

enlarge 2. _ repair 3. lose 4. report 41 

aboard 2. untrue 3, supple 4. appropriate 42 

fe*:r 2. fact 3. fame 4, flash 43 

lovingly 2. leisurely 3, hatefully 4. hurriedly 44 

handed - 2. doubled 3. concert 4. wrote 45 

microscope . 2. lefts 3. periscope 4. stereoscope 46 

seek 2. wage 3, swallow 4. allow 47 

vibration 2. trap 3. activity 4. sleep 48 

natural 2. short 3, broken" 4.. foreign 49 

quiet 2, troubled 3. mean 4. impious 50 



Reproduced by permission of the publisher, CTB/McGraw-Hill, Del Monte Research Park, 
Mnnterey, CA 93940. Copyright c 1967 by McGraw-Hill, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
Printed in the U.S.A. 
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T.A.B.E. SCALE 

T,A.B.E. Locator. Test to Administer 
Test Scores 

43 . 50 C.A.T. Advanced 

(9 - 14) 

30 . 42 T.A.B.E. Level "D" 

or C.A.T. Inter- 
mediate (7 - 9) 

15 . 29 T.A.B.E. "M" or 

C.A.T. Elementary 

O' - 14 T.A.B.E. "E", 

C.A.T. -Upper Primary 
or C.A.T. Lower 
Pr i mary 
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SAMPLE TEST SCORES 




o o ^ 

^8 Is 

Ok* OflB </>< 




Diagnostic Analysis of Learning Difficulties* 

Calilornio Achitv«m«nt TmUi- Advanced Battery 
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1 . iMdtng VocabtiUry 
A. MATHCMATICS 

S. $CtilfC{ 

11-Jt l4StCI 

e. SOCiAi SCIENCE 
3145 1*1 

t. fiENEJIAl 

2. iMdtn9 Compreheflsion 

L rOilOWINfi OmCCTIONS 
■1 M li 1 OirtCtitRti* 

" J titKititM 

^fCtlMt IS 
iMgMft 
htUtlfM 



t3.l7 11.1 

u. n. 

y« J 



ftiruENCE sftius 

Til 77. II. U VtuMtfy 



ft HIS 

•1.17 
•M2 



1 WmtPiETATIOM Of HATEMAi 
I2I.'121.147 Tw«#Mttil 



S«i|CtNlt 

M 



0<rictt|ltM. 



fN.11ll 

117.111. 

m.i4i 
141.141. 

117. 101. 
111.111. 
112.113. 
1U. IIS. 
111.122. 
124. m. 
121. U7. 

iit.m. 

131.131. 
112.133 
134. tlS 
131. 137. 
f 31.139. 
141. 

14i. 143 J 



3. Matlierfutict ffeasontng 

A. MEAMtNCS 

I. 2.3 Vrit«t Mttf arf 
' 4 ffniMiaMfy 

I I. 7 WrtlMt Uun—$ 
^ m$ 4«cNiili 

I. 1.11 Mnmtmmit 

II. It 13 ffuhmtm 

^ mtmm 



14. IS. 11 17 
tl.ll2« Alitraiti 

I. SYMIOLS. AUIES. A EttUATiOMS 
21,22.21.27 VauMary 

3t,2f.'W I 

31 37.31.31 NntdviiMMn 



41.47 ti»f (• prtWtfii 

41. S7 Am*f itf 

S1,S2 SM<'tM4cvlic 

H. Si. 33,1 tjtitaM 

91. M. 31 J ftfCMtift 

34 tM^ittiiii 

31. M . i^wfctmi 

llUMii 



4. Milliefiutia FwndAinentaU 



ii AMnrioN 

•1.11 -o:. 

0.14 
lt,19 . 
11.14 

•4.M 

•I 

•.71.71.1 

72.73 J 

••.Til 71.1 
22,73 J 

H73 



-Cinywf 
.I4r«t 



121 177 
12). 124. 

m , 

' 121.122. 
123.124 
123 

12S, 127 1 
121.129 j 
130.131. 
132. 133 J 
131.132.133 
134 

133.131. 137 
131 

139.140 



2trti »• 

Ivvtrtiif lifittrt 

Wiiti Malff t 
fricUfis 14 

4«ciii>il 
Oififift. 

0msi«fl 

alstrict ntialtrt 



M4i«g 0wflMf<ttff 

ItHHIIAItlft 
W4it| Mttl 



liTIACTIOII 



M4Mg i^actM 
AIkmMi 

VritlHf iKMMiS 



•1 






' C#4lillSMl4Rt 


t2,ll^Mi.lS Mrnnrnm 


OLIS ... 


.r. larti 


•4.M 




•4.1S.« 


. ilMIIIJtf 


•7.M . 


S«ltracti«| 






.. 


rricbMsW 


f1.tt.tl 


mtmkmt 


u,m ... 




ItctM 


••.•7 .. 


_ IKritMi ItciMlt 


•• . 


ti*tracli«| 
fracbmlparu 


••.IN .< 


^ Siltractiil 



r. MITVIICATIOII 



in. 112.1 




tfllM. 




m J 




112. m . 


2tfM« 


tMLICI 


. 24rff iiMltit<i«r 


it]Lii4.i« ^w^miUi^K$ 






m 




1f7.1Hl 




"«.iJi J 




m . . 


itsltiflTMC MMrf 




aNlMMMlWI 


111111114 ^Htm%m 




4»lHHltf| 


lli 


laMMlt 


limn 


IWiKl 


m 








11^1 12f 




4HWtt utiri « 



AA4Kh4nt(s of English 
A. CAPITALIIATION 
2. 27. 31. 31 

3,11. 24 
4.14.32.33 



113.21 

1. 23.31 

7.10.13 
19. 20. 
37 

1.11.30 



»] 



Mimes tt 

iMtltwtiMf 

TitiM «t ptrsfis - 

TlUffS «l MtffJtlKt 

jad dfjiiij 
First ««r4i •! 

tC»tt<KfS 

Mums tf ilxf t 



0»fta«4M«.4) 
11.21.J3.4fl.'<'»1«»^4»»1 

4MtltlM« 

23 Njflc cUii 

31 Njim •! UaiMft 

21*29^34^* ] ^»f'-«#<t*<*i»*'«« 

niMcruAnoM 

41.43. 49. 
31. 34. 37. 
31. U.13 



M. 71,74. 
71.77 , 
42.32.11 
43.47.33.1 
M. 79. 10 J 
30.91.12. 70 
S3. 73. 71^ 

44. 41. 41. 
M 14. M. 
17.11.72. 
73 



Ctmmi 
Cflfftt 

QMUticn mffci 
OntUtif At wtHtn 
4MUtiMt 

Owffr-fMCtMtiM 



C. VOAO USAfiE 
II M. 94. 

m.iii 

123 J 
12.13 H, 
U 93 M. 
112. 107. 
110.124 J 
13.104, 
113.111 J 
•4. 17.91. 

M.m 

129 

M 91 97. 

99.103 

101. 109. 

112.114 

111.117 

121.123. 

177 121 

92.111 - 

113 too 

113.129 

122 

129-141 



Nrtt ti ifftcfl 



ll«»4tf 



0m4 ti4|« 



SynUi 



Ifctpoiil 

mtmtf 



6. Spellmgtui ito'Sm pttim 



^ Reproduced by permission of the publisher, CTB/McGraw-Hill,' Del Monte Research Park, 
ERIC"'''^^®"y» Copyright ©1963 by McGraw-Hill, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 

Printed in the U.S.A. U(\ 
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Kvai nation Forms ' 

!• GENERAL EVALUATION FORM ^ o 

A SCALE FOR EVALUATION OF ADULT EDUCATION I NSTRUCTIONAJ. MATERIALS 



Evaluator ; 
Material (s) : 



My position in Adult Education is: Fullrtime teacher, Part-time teacher, other: 



Directions: Please circle the number for the material you are rating ip the 
space you feel represents the quality of the material for iho 
factor mentioned in the question* A rating of 5 would be far a 
perfect material and a rating of 1 Vould b^ for a compietoiy 
inadequate material* 

( 

1. Have you taught students using this material? Yes No 

2. How familiar do you feel with this material? 



3* Does the content of the m^^rlal conform to the areas in which .your expf^r- 
ience has shown the adult ^udent to have an interest? 



1,2 3 4-5 

4. Is the format of the material adult in appearance? 



5* Does the material adequately take into account individual differences in 
learning rates? 



6. How easy do you feel it would be to use the material? 



ai 0 
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7, If the material were available, would you use it in your local Adult 
Education Program? 

1 ' 2 "^T^ 4 S 

8, Does the material provide tor ethnic differences? 

1 2 "3" 4 5 

Feel free to make additional comments: < 

2. evaijuation form reading evaluation 

y - ^ 

1. Does the material provide for the teaching of word-attack skills? 

1 2 • 3 4 5 

2. Does the material provide for the teaching of comprehension skills? 

~1 2 J" ~4~ ~5~ 

• « 

Does the material provide for the teaching of critical reading skills? 
___ __ ___ __ __ 

4. Does the material provide for vocabulary building and improvement? 

1 2 3 4 5 

5. Does the material provide for the ^teaching of dictionary and library skills? 

—J— —J— — y- — 5~ 

6. Does the material provide for the teaching of maps? 

1 2~~ ~T~ ~4~ "T" 

7. Does the material provide for the teaching of graphs? 

1 2 3 4 5 

ai 1 
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8. Does the material provide for the teaching of inference skills? 
~1~ ~T~ 3~ ~4~ 5 

3. EVALUATION FORM MATHEMATICS TEVALUATION 

1. Does the material provide for the teaching of fractions? 

^ - ' 

1 2 3 4 5 

2. Does the material provide for the teaching of decimars? 

1 ~2~ ~3~ 7T~ ~5~ ^ ^ ^ - 

3. Does the material provide for the teaching of per cent? 

1 ~2~ ~3^ "T" "~5~ 

-< 

4. Does the material provide for the teaching of integers? ^ 

__ 2 3 ~4~ 5 

5. Does the material provide for the teaching of Roman numerals?*, ^ 

~1~ ~2~ ~T~ ~4~ ~T~ 

6. Does the material provide for the teaching of exponents? 

—J— — 2— —3— — ^ 

7. Does the material provide for the teaching of insurance and discounts? 

1 ~2~ 3 ""T" 5 

<* 

8. Does the material provide for the teaching of basic fundamentals of Algebra? 

1 "~T~ ~3~ ~T~ 

9. Does the material provide for the teaching of basic math symbols and rules? 
__ ___ __ ___ __ 
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10. Does the material provide for the teaching of math problem solving? 



2 3 A 5 
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SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM SHEET ^'^ 
READING 



Name 



Date 



Dates to attend: M T W T,h F 
READING COMPREHENSION 

, SRA I r I B Lab (5-12)' ' ' 

SRA IV, A Lab (8-14) 
SRARFU General Edition (5-12) . 
Modern Reading Slfill Text II (i-10) 
Modern Reading Skill Text HI (9-12) 
Reading for Meaning ( -12) 



Hours to attend 



REFERENCE SKILLS 
Cyclo Teac-her 



Dictionary 201*,/202, 2D3, 207 
Selecting References 208, 210 
Library, General 212, 215 



May Reading - McGraw-^iill 

La t i tude 

Longitude 



VOCABULARY SKILLS 

. Coyles G. E. D. Prep. English Grammar pp. 32-43 

-I Ca(hbridge jpre - G^E.D. English Prep. pp. 155-162 

Essentials in English (McCormick-Mathers) 

^ Book I Lessons 38' & 88 

Book II Lesson 54 

^ ^ Book III Less.on 79 

;_^B(e)ak-IV Lesson 24 

Spelling Improvements (feGraw-4{ill) p. 239 Suffixes, p, 32 7 

Design for Good Reading (Lippincott & Co^) pp. 136-182 



Prefixes 

Ml 4 
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SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM SHEET 
MATHEMATICS 

whole numbers 

^Math Kit! (McCormick-Mathers) 

SRA Computational Skills Development Kit - Blue Cards 



_Steck-Vaughn Working With Numbers - Math Referesher, pp. 3-25. 
_Wollensak Math Tapes - 3001-3008 



FP\CTIONS 

SRA Computations Skills Development Kit - Yellow Cards 

Steck-Vaughn - Math Refresher - pp. 26-55 

Steck-Vaughn - Working with Numbers Book 5, pp. 85-103 

— _ — Stepk-Vaughn - Working With Numbers Book 6, pp. _4-6l 
^Math Kit 2 (McCormick-Mathers) 



__Cambridge Pre G.E.D. Arithmetic Prep. pp. 89-118 
_Cowles G.E.D. Math Prep. pp. 15-24, 
_Tndividualized Math Kit (Singer -Random) Blocks 7-10 
_Wollensak Math Tapes 3020-3026 
_SVE Filmstrips - Takes #5 A 533 - 1, 2, -3, 4, 5 
_Sullivan Associates Prograimned Math - Fractions 



DECIMALS 

Individualized' Math Kit (Singer-Random) Blocks 12, 13 

^Math Kit 2 (McCorraick-Mathers) • 



_SRA Computational Skills Development Kit - Aqua Cards 
_Steck-Vaughn Working with Numbers Book 5, ^p. 104-115 
_Steck-Vaughn Working with Numbers Book 6, pp. 66-84 
_Cambridge Pre G.E.D. Arithmetic Prep. pp. 123-147 
_Cowled G.E.D. Math Prep. pp. 39-45 



Steck-Vaughn - Math Refresher pp. 56-78 

O Sullivan Associate Programmed Math - Decimals 

WoUensak Tapes 3020-3026 '^^ ^ 
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PERCEOT 

SRA Computational skills Kit - Tan Cards 

Cowles G.E.D, Math Prep. pp. 50-55 
Steck-Vaughn- Math Refresher pp. 79-^06 



^McCorraick - Mathers - Making Math Plain pp. 42-58 



^Individualized Math Kit (Singer-Random) - Percent 



MATH REASONING 
Writing Integers 

Introduction to Math, Section I (Encyclopedia - Brittanica) pp. 8-12 

Cambridge Pre G.E.D. Arithmetic Prep, pp. 7-13 



Roman Numerals 

^Making Math Plain (McCormick-Mathers) p. 11 

^Cyclo Teacher - Cards M-46, M-47 



Exponents 

^Making Math Plain (McCormick-Mathers) pp. 86-98 

Algebra - Book One - (Steck-Vaughn) pp. 44-50 

^Algebra - Book One - (Steck-Vaughn) pp. 44-50 



_^Cowles G.E.D, Math Prep. pp. 110-111 



Discounts 



^Making Math Plain (McCormick-Mathers) pp. 46-48 



^Cowles G.E.D. Math Prep. pp. 57-58 



Fundamentals of Algebra 

^Making Math Plain (McCormick-Mathers) pp. 103-115 

Steck-Vaughn Math Refresher pp. 142-146 

Sullivan Associate Programmed Math - Decimals 



^Cowles o.E.D. Math Prep. pp. 99-103 

\ 

^Algebra Book I (Steck-Vaughn) pp. 22-27 



Square and Square Root 

^Making Math Plain (McCormick-Mathers) pp. 201-202 '^1 
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SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM SHEET 
^ ' ^ ENGLISH 

^English 2200 Harcourt, Brace, and World 

^English 2600 Harcourt, Brace, and World 



CAPITAL LETTERS 

Essentials in English (McCormick-Mathers) Book II, pp, 159-162 

Plain English Handbook pp. 74-75 

Cambridge - Pre-G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 145-147 

Plain English 7, p. 32 

^Language Is You - Book I (Field ED. Pub.) pp. 65-67 

Individualized English Kit, SET J-1 (Follett Pub.) cards 83-86 

English 2600, Unit 10 

English Usage (General Learning Corporation) Lesson 11 
PUNCTUATION 
Commas 

^Cambridge Pre-G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 125-137 

Language Is Your - Book I (Field Ed. Pub.) pp. 69-70 

Essentials in English Book II (McCormick-Mathers) Lessons 15, 16, 17 

^Cowles G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 148-150 

Quotations 

Cambridge Pre-G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 141-145 

E ssentials in English (McConnick-Mathers) Book I Lesson 67 
Plain English Handbook pp. 80-82 

English Usage (General Learning Corporation) Lesson 13 



^Cowles G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 153-155 



Apostrophe 

Cowles G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 152-153 

E ssentials in English (McCormick-Mathers) pp. 175-177 

^linguage Is Your (Field Ed. Pub.) pp. 72 

ERJC plain English Handbook pp. 82 t 7 



WORD USAGE 
Tense 

^Cambridge Pre-G.E.D. English Prep, pp, 26-59 

Language Is You (Field Ed. Pub.) pp. 149-152 

English Usage (General Learning Corporation) Lesson 4 

^Cowles G.E.D. English Prep. pp. 83-89 

Parts of Speech 

^Essentials in English, Book II (McCormick'-Mathers) Lesson 21 

Number 

^Essentials in English (l^cCormick-Mathers) Book II Lessons 33, 

^Cambridge Pre-G.E.D, English Prep, pp, 60-72 

^Language Is You, Book III (Field Ed, Pub,) p. 107-108 

^Cowles G,E,D, English Prep, pp. 90-92 

Good Usage 

^Essentials in English Book II, Lessons 44, 47, 48 

^Cambridge Pre-G,E.D, English Prep. pp. 118-121 

Unguage Is You (Field Ed. Pub,) Book III pp. 109-112 

Case 

^Essentials in English Book II, Lesson 71, 72 - 

^Cowles G.E.D, English Prep. pp. 95-98 

Spelling 

C onmon Words Book I or II 
Spelling Improvements (McGraw-Hill) 



THE CONCEPT OF THE COM^fONITY SCHOOL AND ADULT EDUCATION LEARNING CENTERS 



Part A. Commimlty School Concept 



Part B. The Adult Learning Center Concept 



Part C. The East Baton Rouge Parish Community School Program 



by 



Dr. Robert D. Wasson 
Director » Community School 



Mr. Harry Ridley 
Supervisor, Community School 



Mr, Ted Schilling 
Adult Learning Center Specialist 



Mr. George Varino 
Adult Learning Specialist 



Valley Park Continuing Education Center 
East Baton Rouge Parish 
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TL\C}ffiR PREPARATION 

1. Duplicate worksheets to be used examples by the students. 

2. Prepare transparencies illustratinj the procesa. 

3. Have measuring devices: cups, spoons, and ounces, available. 

MATERIALS: 

1. Overhead projector with acetata skeet 

2. Make testbooks or workbooks available 

3. Secure filrastrip and filmstrip projector. 
EVALUATION: 

1. Teacher observation of student solving a problem 

2. Have students demonstrata the ability to solve real life problems such 
as doubling a recipe, 

3. . Teacher made test. 



THE CONCEPT OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL AND ADULT EDUCATION LEARNING CENTERS 



Part A. Community School Concept 

Part B. The Adult Learning Certer Concept 

Part C. The East Baton Rouge Parish Community School Program 



by 



Dr. Robert D. Wasson 
Director, Community School 



Mr. Harry Ridley 
Supervisor, Community School 



Mr. Ted Schilling 
Adult Learning Center Specialist 



Mr. George Varlno 
Adult Learning Specialist 



Valley Park Continuing Education Center 
East Baton Rouge Parish 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL AND ADULT EDUCATION LEARNING CENTERS 

OUTLINE 



I. Behavioral Objectives 

A. The participant will identify the components of a community school 
complex. 

B. The participant will discuss the feasibility of establishing a 
community school and/or adult learning center in their local 
programs. 

C. The participant will list the advantages and disadvantages of che 
adult learning center and/or mini-center in comparison to conventional 
adult classes. 



II. Activities 

A* The participants will view the film and slide presentation in the 
general session. 

B. The participants will be divided into groups and discuss the feasibility 
of the community school and/or adult learning center for their local 
programs. 



C* The participants will be divided into groups and discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of adult learning center in relatioa to 
fconventional adult programs. 

'> 

III. Narrative 



A. Community School Concept 

1. Introduction 

2. History. of Community School Movement 

B. The Adult Learning Center Concept 

1. Introduction 

2. Instructional Materials and Equipment 

3. General Procedures 

4. Growth of the Center 



C. The East Baton Rouge Parish Community School Program 



1. Introduction 

2. Philosophy 

3. School Activities 
^. Sunmxary 
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IV. Supportive Materials 

A. Film - "To Touch a Child" 

B. Slide Presentation 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL AND ADULT EDUCATION LEARNING CENTERS 

PART A. COMMUNITY yibtOOL CONCEPT 
Introduction 

Connaunlty education Is a connnunlty Involvement process , one which 
Involves the total community for the continuing growth and development of 
people. Ideally, the communicy education process endeavors to unite commun- 
ity resources (governmental ser\'lce agencies, business. Industry, educational 
agencies, and recreation) thtough the development of a cooperative basis. 
These resource agencies, or extensions thereof, are housed In the community 
school plant, and their effors are coordinated by an assigned school per- 
sonnel. This approach In organizing the community resources would seem to 
minimize duplication of purpose, and yet, to make more extensive usage of the 
school facility while servicing the needs of the people In the community. 
In view of the fact that a network of public school facilities presently 
exists In the United States, .It would seem logical that the school plant be 
utilized as the vehicle for the implementation of community education. The 
control factor of the community school lies in the vested legal authority 
of the respective cooperating agencies, and not of one auspice. 

History of the Commimity School Movement 

The major thrust for community education in the United States was begun' ^ 
in Flint, Michigan. In 1936, Frank Manley, the Athletic Director of the 
Flint Public School System, initlatecj the community school movement. He 
comprehended the great potential of school facilities and community resources 
that could l?.e tapped for usage by the general public and special groups. 
Manley's vision soon became a reality. In his serach for financial resources 
and added guidance to inqplement his idea, he found a philanthropist, C. S, Mott 
who bought the community school idea and,' subsequently, gave •generously for 
its promotion and expansion in the United States. 

Presently, there are fifteen regional community education centers across 
the nation, and numerous cooperating centers. These community service centers 
are ••university-based", and they offer free services to any school district or 
community in a respective 'region. Specific services include drssemination of 
information and media, consultation and training in community education. 

In 1966, the National Comnunity School Education Association (NCSEA)"was 
formed and headquartered in Flint, Michigan, National leadership training 
in community education is conducted by the National Center assisted by seven 
state universities in Michigan, Recently, community education leadership 
training has also been assumed by the regional centers because of the rising 
demand for trained community leaders. 
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PART B. THE ADULT LEARNING CENTER CONCEPT 

Introduction • ^ , 

The adult learning center program was established in 1969. This program 
concentrates primarily on the academic prerequisite to the high school 
equivalency diploma, and it operates on a full-time basis. All academic 
work is based upon the multi-media, self-directed approach, which means that 
each student is individually prescribed a course of study aligned to his 
educational objective. The primary advantage of this programmed, self- ^ 
directed course of study is that the student begins on his own academic level 
and proceeds at a comfortable rate of learning* He is free to come and go as 
he pleases, and to spend as J.ittle or as, much time as he desires in kits 
studies. This has proved toS)e both successful and highly effective* 

The learning center is a proven approach to meeting many of the educa- 
tional needs of the adult citizenry. The center surpasses the tra4itional 
night class program in allowing flexibility in both time scheduling and curric- 
ulum. It provides the atmosphere and conditions conducive to individualized 
learning experiences. The learning center operates from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Monday through Thursday, and from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. on Friday. ^ 

A primary requirement for the, success of any program is quality personnel. 
The centers in East Baton Rouge. Parish are staffed by a group of professionals 
and paraprofessionals who are competent and enthusiastic in the performance 
of theii<}iduties. It is evident that they are dedicated to their task. 

The goals of the center are several, one being the furthering of the 
education of persons sixteen years of age or older who have been denied a 
basic or twelfth grade education. It is the objective of thfe learnlfig center r 
to provide the stimulatibil for effectively motivating'' and guiding each student 
toward his goal. This is done by a variety of methods and techniques de~ ' 
signed especially for the adult learner. 

It has been found that long range goals often evade the adult student 
and that intermediate accomplishments help to maintain interest in a program 
until a student's final educational goal is within reach. Thus, the curriculum 
is designed with the adult student's objectives clearly stated for each level. 

A second goal develops from the first \\\ the form of the improvement and 
expansion of the materials amd techniques to be used. The learning center 
attempts tp individualize each curriculum to best suit the person. The develop- 
ment of materials and aids continue to be an important part of the learning 
center's activities. Even without development of unique methods, the necessary 
evaluative part of the process must be carried on, for without the constant 
evaluation of materials it would be virtually impossible to discard less 
effective methods and materials for better ones.' , 
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It is another goal of the learning center to foster attitudes and those 
communication skills which are necessary for better jobs, health, family 
life, community life, and general well-being. It is in these contexts that 
basic skills are to be taught as an effort to improve both skills and students. 

Instructional Materials and Equipment 

The learning centers have on inventory over one hundred programs in the 
various basic subjects of mathematics, language, reading, spelling, social 
studies, and science. In addition to the basic subjects available are sub- 
jects such as economics, bookkeeping and accounting, foreign languages higher 
mathematics, chemistry, biology, and others. Emphasis is placed on basic 
subjects ranging from grade level zero through twelve, although post-graduate 
material is available. These materials are programmed for independent study. 

A programmed course of study requires that one be a functional reader. 
Then learning centers have special reading laboratories in operation for the 
purpose of providing more help for adult basic education students. Individual 
scheduling and a variety of materials, including EDL, SRA, Hoffman, and others, 
enable the students to make, progress in the beginning. 

There is an atmosphere of concentrated effort and obvious enjoyment /in 
the reading laboratories. This is associated not only with an increase In 
enrollment, but also with an increase in time spent working. This is partic- 
ularly rewarding, considering that many students have transportation problems. 

General Procedures ' / 

When a student first reports to the learning center, he. is usually I highly 
motivated toward achieving a particular educational objective. He also comes 
with a certain degree of fear or a lack of sel€-conf idence. ^He may evek 
be ashamed for not havihg accomplished his educational need earlier in [life. 

The learning center specialist greets the student with a warm weldome in 
his private office and interviews him. At this point, the individual *i 
objective is stated, mlrilmal personal data are collected, and the student 
immediately begins a diajgnostic process to determine his learning dif itiencies . 
The objective of the student always dictates how he will be placed. 

The student is placed in his prescribed program by a competeht para- 
professional, and is then supervised 'throughout the duration of his program. 
Most of his study is done on an independent basis. 

Growth of the Center 

The Adult Learning Center began September 15, 1969, with an initial 
enrollment of 27 students in a small room in the basement of Baton Rouge 
High School. The Center grew rapidly. A larger facility was provided. 
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Another few months elapsed with a continuing Increase in students. The 
Centers now are located in schools of their own - The Valley Park 
Continuing Education Center in south Baton Rouge, and The Rosenwald Continuing 
Education Center in nortl\ Baton Rouge. 

The current enrollmet|t since July 1, 1973, is 1,002 students, and the 
number is continuing to grow. Approximately 85 per cent of the Centers' 
enrollments are aspirants of high school equivalency diplomas. Others come 
to learn to read and write, to study refresher courses in the subject 
diciplines, to study post high school courses, to prepare themselves for 
college, or to study a foreign language. 
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PART C. THE EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH COMMUNITY SCHOOl PROGRAM » ' 
Introduction , 

Man> educators believe that the new approach In solving some of the 
problems of elementary and secondary .education will be the adoption of ' 
"Community School Concept." The community school ^ot only serves the needs 
of the children and adults in the community, but brings community services 
closer to the p<»ople. The records , show that very little juvenile delinquency, 
vandalism, or criminal activity take place in a community school area* 

The community school ideal is to bring d greater return on the taxpayers' 
educational investments. A conservative estimate indicates that a large 
percentage of American schools will adopt the Community School concept. The 
East Baton Rouge Parish School Board knows that the so-called "community schqol 
approach" has been an educational "ocean depth of the p^ist!', but believes thaf* 
it will be the accepted wave of the future." 

The Eajst Baton Rouge Parish- School Board presents a full time community 
^school program at Rosenwald Community School and Valley Park Coninuntty School, 
Other adult learning centers are Baker Mini-Center and Northwestern Mini-Center 
In the near future Mini-Centers will be established at Central High Schdol and' 
Chaneyville High School, which will give good coverage fof- the entire parish** 

Commuritty^ School : A community school is a complete school facility that is ' * 
open to the public - black, white, rich, poor, and non-profit, non-religioUs, 
and non-political groups.^ If one has an educational, recrea'tidaal, civic, 
or cultural problem, the East Baton Rouge' Pirish Comnunity Schools may have 
the answer. , ^ ' 

Cost r This program ig absolutely free of charge. ^ ^ 

Why Does the East Baton Rouge Parish School Board Make Full Time Community 
Schools Available to the Citizens? ' " 

"1. To provide educational, civic, cultural, and tecreational attivitleH* 
\for all people, free of charge. ^ 

To make available to the public facilities conducive to specific \ 
and general tjrpes of community activities. 

To get maximum use of school facilities fgr our citizens' tax dollars* 

To encourage service groups to decentralize their organizations and 
to become a part of community schools in order to bring their services 
closer to the .people. 

To create the type' of democratic environment or atmosphere where^Jr 
people of all races, social, and economic status can learn or partic- 
ipate in activities of th^ir choice without interference or disruption. 
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6, To maintain the philosophy of East haton Rouge Parish Sclioul Ho.ird 
concerning the concept of conniiunity schools. This philosophy is not to 
permit profit individuals or groups, religious groups, or poIiticaJ groups 
to use our public facilities to promote their particular gains or interests, 

7, To encourage all people to develop a sense of respect and harmony 
among one another on a voluntary basis, 

8, To eliminate or remove academic pressures from students by adjusting 
a program of instruction geared 16 the individual without a specific rigid 
time schedule, 

9, To allow each adult citizen freedom of choice concerning his or her 
selection of educational, vocational, recreational, and cultural activities 
within the frame of East Baton Rouge Parish School Board's community school 
concept. 

Philosophy 

The staff of the East Baton Rouge Parish Community Schools believe that 
it is a public responsibility to provide continuing educational, civic, 
recreational, and cultural programs for all citizens in the East Baton Rouge 
Parish, with special emphasis on adult education, using the* learning center 
approach as the heart of the operation. We further believe that all programs, 
educational, civic, cultural, and service, should be free of charge. We 
believe that our school plants should operate with a minimum of rules, but 
we reserve the right to restrict the use of our facilities to non-profit, 
non-- religious, and non-pqlitical groups. 

We believe that community agencies should be an integral part .>f the 
community schools, working together with the staff and students to bring about 
better economic, social, educational, and cultural conditions in the best of 
democratic traditions, ' , 

Emphasis will be placed on guidance, articulation, and human relations 
in order to bring about better lines of communications between the social, 
cultural, governmeiiftal, and racial groups, 

/ 

/ 

School Act ivities/ 

/ 

/ 

1, Education / 

a, Lec ixig Centers for high school diploma (GED Program) 

b, Developmental Reading Laboratory - Levels 1-12 and speed^reading up 
to 900 words a minute^ ^ 

• # • * 

c, -Work Incentive Program fWlN) 

^d, <tt5)neboand, or Continuing Education, for pregnant girls 
.e. Veterans^* high school program 
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f. Operation Upgrade - reading program for illiterates 



g. * Incentive courses - all free of charge 

1) Beginning typewriting 

2) Rapid writing 

3) Beginning bookkeeping and accounting 

4) Beginning sewing 

5) Adult driver education 

6) Ceramics 

7) Auto Tune-up course 

8) Safety Louisiana Drivers License Bureau 

h. Civic and Cultural Programs 

1) Southeast Community Action, Int and 

2) Istrouma Neighborhood Service Center 

Both programs are anti -poverty agencies for upgrading and 
servicing poor peopl'i. 

i. Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Program 
j. Community Relations Program (Police) 
k. Insurance Group Workshop 
1. Junior League Civic Group 
m. School Plant 

1) Complete facilities for civic meetings, social, cultural, and 
recreational activities • 




Sunmiary 

The Ea^n. Baton Rouge Parish School Board made the best educational 
commitment \ii its history in developing the community school idea, or concept, 
for continuing education, recreation, and cultural activities for its adult 
citizens. Any person 16 years of age or older is considered an adult. 



Many unique and positive accomplishments have resulted from this program. 
Nearly 1,500 high school diplomas have been awarded adult graduates in the 
past 38 months. Hundreds of {)ersons have been upgraded in reading, mathe- 
matics, science, languages, etc. Many have completed typewriting, bookkeeping, 
sewing, and radio announcing courses, and have obtained employment as a direct 
result. More than 575,000 man hours have been provided in supervision for 
recreational and cultural community schoul activities. More than 25 community 
service agencies work directly or indirectly with the community school program. 
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Public response to this program has been most gratlfyiag. Many loiters 
have been vnritten to the Superintendent of the School Board, to the Director of 
Continuing Education, and to the Supervisor of Community Schools, These 
letters represent persons in all classes of society; and each one compliments 
the School Board on the Community School Program, 

The full-time community schools have become a hub of the community. They 
operate more than 12 hours each day, and adult education is flourishing. 
Citizens of the community school neighborhoods point with pride to the schools; 
vandalism has practically ceased; business has increased among the established 
units around the school plants; and iiiora and more organizations are utilizing 
the facilities. 
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INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



Part A. Retention: Key To Recruiting 
Part B. "The Good Break 



by 



Mr. Clay Brock, Director 
Special Services 
Bossier Parish School Board 
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INNOVATIVfv PROGRAMS OF SPECIAI, INTEREST TO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

OUTLINE 



1. Behavioral Objectives 

A. The partieipant will list th rtifc? foctors LH3 C imp rove s t udt'ii L 
retention in the adult education program. 

The participant will identify three activities that the adult 
teacher may utilize in her class to. improve student attendance. 

C, The participant will list two innovative projects that can bo^ 

implemented in his adult classes to correlate academic instruction 
with student interest activities. 

II,. Activities 

A. The participant will view the slide presentation in general session, 

B. The participant will discuss in general session the feasibility of 
implementing special activities in his local program to encourage 
student retention. 

C. The participant will view the complete handicraft products displayed, 
III, Narrative 

A. Retention: Key to Recruiting 

1, Retention is keyed upon st udent 'success , 

2, Suggested activities for promoting student attendance are 
discussed, 

13, "Tlio Good Break 

1. Mental break instead of coffee break, 

2. Correlating handicrafts with academic program, 

IV, Supportive Material 

A, Slide Presentation 

B, Display of Handjcraft Products 
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INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



This portion of the program will be utilized to expose participants to 
some special innovative in instructional programs currently being developed 
in local areas throughout the state. Presentations will be done in general 
sessions to all participants to be followed by a general discussion and 
reaction session. 



PART A. RETENTION: KEY TO RECRUITING 

The secret to continued enrollment and satisfactory attendance is found 
primarily within the area of classroom success. 

The success experienced by each student differs between individuals. 
However, many programs view student success as a purely academic endeavor. 
Nothing could be further from fact I 

Success, from the student's viewpoint, begins with adequate, acceptable 

classroom surroundings. The attitude of the teacher is of prime importance; 

and the manner in which the teacher establishes rapport can enhance a 'success- 
ful beginning, and hence, a positive start. 

Assuming that the teacher and the academic program are suitably orientated 
to the students' needs, we can then look at some endeavors that will provide 
that student with other success oriented experiences. These endeavors will 
be most helpful in obtaining improved attendance, greater pride in individual 
and group work, and student interest aside from the academics that they can 
enjoy successfully. 

Handicrafts is an area that may provide students with tremendous oppor- 
tunities. Manual traits can often be developed simultaneously with the 
academic improvement. With the students contributing some of their time and 
the program contributing a like amount, say, 15 minutes from each, a 30 
minute handicrafts class can develop. Just think of all the academic-oriented 
skills that can be stressed using handicrafts as the vehicle. 

Attendance awards given to encourage and reward outstanding participation 
often work wonders even in the most advanced classes. Praise is a commodity 
that students enjoy; and awards, certificates and trophies are indeed just 
that in physical form. 

Many wonderful programs can become exceptional with the mere injection of 
some extra little **niceties*' to enhance the students total program. The 
following slide presentation is concerned with some suggested activities 
implemented in the Bossier Parish Adult Education Program that may serve as 
an example for other adult education classes. 
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PART B. SLIDE PRESENTATION - ''THE GOOD BREAK'* 

The Adult Education Department of f.he Bossier Parish School Board has 
long sought a means to provide a "mental break*' rather than a **coffee break** 
to combat the adverse academic effects associated with the varying attention 
spans of Adult Education students. 

This problem is not new or mysterious in nature. Plainly stated, the 
adult student does, for various reasons, display a span of attention that 
varies tremendously. For purposes of this presentation the term **average'* 
shall imply a continuous academic pursuit of thirty minutes without change 
of subject. 

In the past, most teachers, and entire programs as well, have merely 
scheduled their academic offerings around stretch breaks, smoke breaks, 
between "0" and '*Q'*. This method of breaking did prove successful in some 
ways, but, in fact, did waste time that could have been spent more effective ly. 
The solution simply did not fit the problem. 

The plan that we advocate does, as the old adage stated, **kills two 
birds \rith one stone*'. This is to say- that we advocate a break from the 
textbook routine, but still miaintaining a learning,' academic atmosphere* 

During some inseirvice training sessions, the question of **break«-time** has 
been discussed. It was concluded that the most efficient way to provide the 
students with a break was simply to change subject-matter and include a social 
attitude. This was accomplished through the use of handicraft projects and 
other endeavors designed to point out Adult Education meaningfulness . 

In the past we have used certificates, socials, and even birthday parties 
to bring about the desired interest level. Attendance trophies, covering 
various lengths of time, have also been used successfully. Each of these 
endeavors have their proper place. However, each time we change activities 
we must first be mindful of our total responsibility to each and every student. 
With this in mind, we can go back to one of the basic characteristics of the 
adult student lack of success. 

Many times a student becomes bored and restless when academic drills 
become '*busy work". Really, the student does not become unhappy or bored by 
the concept of the activity, but does dislike his or her attitude toward the 
future or further application of the concept being learned. This problem 
can be remedied if the instructor can apply the learning directly to a project 
that the student can appreciate as being a product resulting from some learned 
concept. This is success and the student does enjoy this aspect. Also, the 
student will strive even harder to increase his or her productivity, and thus 
increases the amount of success experienced. In short, a steady diet of 
success will go a long way toward producing a well-rounded adult education 
student. Bossier Parish attempted to base the ABE experiences on this type 
diet. 
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The handicraft projects were begun in the classroom as part of the 
regular lesson. This initial setting is important. Always relate tiio 
learning experience and site, whenever possible. The planning of each project 
is vitally important due to the correlation required with classroom text 
materials. Math and reading or reading and math are the two basic areas, 
with the other interest areas usually covered within the reading experience. 

As the slides depict, the beads were ^irst introduced to test the initial 
interest level. Soon the entire group was involved in planning the actual 
production. Pattern planning did allow individuality to come out. 

Next came the purse project • Additional planning was required and this 
indepth planning provided more social benefits as well as academic beneCits, 
than any other single project. All students participated in some phase of 
the purse project. The varying styles produced some very challenging 
problems for the students. Utilizing the available materials to the utmost 
proved the true vlaue of prior planning. How many 3 inch by 4 inch pieces can 
you cut" from a plastic half-gallon Purex or Clorox container? The billfolds, 
belts and oth^ ideas made plastic J)ottles extremely valuable. 

The final project was indeed the most beautiful and coordinated all 
the academic areas into one project. Reading and writing instructions, 
planning and constructing the frames, purchasing the yarn, and 'developing the 
patterns all proved challenging and most enjoyable. Surprisingly, the men 
took greater interest in this project than any other. The results of the 
pillow project did reinforce the success factor. 

The longer the handicraft projects continued, the number of ideas grew 
and took shape. This can possibly help your program to become even more 
interesting and meaningful to your students. 

These projects mentioned involved only a few ideas. Your students can 
really let their imagination run wild. How many projects can you de/elop? 
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PROBLEMS OF MAJOR INTEREST TO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



BY 



Robert Boyet 
Staff Development Specialist 
State Department of Education 
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PROBLEMS OF MAJOR INTEREST TO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

OUTLINE 

I. Behavior il Obj^-ctives 

A. The participant will list three ir^ajor problems that currently 
handicap his adult education class* 

B, The participant will write suggested activities that can be 
implemented to assist him in overcoming the problems he has 
encountered in his adult program. 

II. Activities 

A. The participant in general session will write down three problem 
are^is in order of preference that currently exist in his adult 
education situation. , 



B. 



Four typical problem areas shall be written separately on four ' 
index cards and one additional index card shall be left blank. 

Participants shall be divided into groups based on their individual 
problem areas in relation to the problem written on the card. 
Those individuals who indicated a problem area not related to those 
mentioned on the four cards will be divided into the ''wild card" or ^ 
blank card group. 

Participants shall meet in their respective groups to develop a 
role playing session depicting the problem situation indicated on 
each card. The "wild card" group may develop a role playing situation 
on any other problem situation not included on the other four cards. 

Each group shall present a brief role playing skit in general 
session. 



III. Narrative 
A. Explanation of Role Playing Activities. 

IV. • Supportive Material 

A. Five index cards with following adult educati situation^jT? 
separately on each: 

1. The first class meeting. 

2. Selection and utilization of adult oriented material. 

3. Testing in the adult program. 

^ A, Meeting individual needs in the adult education program. 

5. "Wild Card". rff^j^ 
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PROBLEMS OF MAJOR INTEREST TO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



In order to allow each participant the opportunity to utilize the 
expertise and experiences of his fellow adult educators In at tendance, 
this segment of the program is designed to allow participants to initiate 
the topics of consideration. 

Patter participants' have written down three problem areas that currently 
exist in their adult education situation, the topics suggested on each of 
the index cards (which may be subject to change) will he announced to the 
group* The participants will then be divided into small groups by major 
areas of interest. Each group will discuss their problems with the group 
members and seek potential solutions that may have been utilized by others. 
Each group should then develop a brief role playing situation for presentation 
in the general session. After each group has presented their role plaving 
situation, general discussions will be conducted to seek suggested solutions 
to some of the problems depicted. 
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ADAPTING THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT TO ADULT EDUCATION 

■a 



Part A. Introduction to Career Education 



Part B. Adapting the, Career Education 

Concept for Local Adult Programs 



by 



Mr. Robert Arceneaux 
Supervisor of Adult Education 
Lafayette Parish School Board 
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ADAPTING THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT TO ABULT EDUCATION 

OUTLINE 



I. Behavioral Objectives 

A. The trainee will discuss the role of Adult Education in implementijig 
Career Education. 

The trainee will- discuss how he has utilized the concept of Career 
Education in his adult class. 

The trainee- will list three (3) sources which relate specific jobs 
to the subject material in the area of mathematics and^reading. 

The trainee ,will write a mini -curriculum on pr^-employruent orientation 
from either one of the following: 

1* Writing an application foinn 

2. Completing "an application foinn . ' 

3. Making the job interview 

E, The trainee will discuss and list three (3) local sources of job 
availability. 

F. The trainee will discuss and list one (1) source of job titles ^ 

available to an adult teacher. 

■* 

II. Activities 

I 

A. Presentation | 

' j 

B. Slide presentation - Lafayette Parish Career Education Model 

C. Group Discussion ^ " | - 

D. Group Report 
III.. 'N'arrative 

A. Introduction to Career Education 

1. Rational For Career Education 

2. Objectives of Career Education in Adult Education 

3. Job-Related Adult Basic Education 

4. Sources of JoB Availability 

5. Lafayette Parish Adult Careejj* Education Model 

6. Conclusion 



D. 
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IV. Supportive Material 

A. Slide Presentation - Lafayette Parish Career Education Model 
B« Transparencies • 

1. "Career Education"? * 

2. ^Definition of Career Education by Hoyt 

3. Definition of Career Education by Evans ^ 

- 4. Definition of Career Education by Career Development Teachers 
5. "Pyramid of Career Education" 
^ 6. Objective? of Career Education 

7. Job-Related Adult Basic Education 

8. Key Concepts for Career Development Education as it Pertains 
to Self. 

9. Key Concepts for Career Development Education as it Pertains 
to Technology. 

10. Key Concepts for Career Development Education as it Pertt^ins 
to Economics. 

11. Key Concepts for Career Development Education as it Pertains 
to Society. 

12. Key Concepts for Career Development Education as, it Pertains, 
to Career 



V. Appendix 

A. Group Meeting Activity Sheet for Trainer 

B. Group Meeting Activity Sheet for Trainee 

C. Mini-Curriculum / 

D. Prft-Employment Test 

E. Selected Background References Related to Career Education 



VI. Bibliograp^ 
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ADAPTING THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT TO ADULT EDUCATION 

\ 
1 

PART A. tENTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION 

Why the sudden interest in the concept of Career Education? The 
immediate source of interest is clear. Sidney Marland, Jr., the commis- 
•sioner of the United States Office of Education, has made Career Education 
the password of his administration. 

* According to Corami<^sioner Marland, "Career Education is not a major 
office of education pr in name only,*- a proper goal; Career Education 

is the major objective c. Office of Education at this moment in time 
and will remain so far in the foreseeable future."^ 

The Career Education Concept has be^n endorsed by the National Education 
Association of Chief State School Officers, the American Vocational Association 
aru *^h^ National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, along with the 
As^ u.ation of Secondary School Principals. Outside education, organized 
labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce have voiced their approval. 

(Place Transparency 1 on t^ overhead projector). 

Defining Career Education is not easy, and there are nearly as many 
definitions as definers of it, ^ 

(Place Transparncy 2 on the overhead projector). 

To Kenneth B. Hoyt, University of Maryland, Career Education is "The 
total efforts of public education and the community aimed at helping all 
individuals to become familiar with the vilues of a work-oriented society, 
to integrate these values into their personal value systems, and to implement 
these values into their lives in such a way that work becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. "2 

(Place Transparency 3 on the os^erhead projector). 

To Rupert N. Evans, University of Illinois, "Career Education is the 
total effort of the community to develop a personally satisfying succession 
of opportunity for work, paid or unpaid, extenciing throughout life,"-^ 



-^•Maryland, Sidney, Jr*, "Career Education 300 Days Later'i American 
Vocational Journal 47 : 14-17 , February , 1972 • 

^Hoyt, Kenneth B., ot al Career Education , (Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Oljnmpus Publishing Company, 1972). 

3lbid 

/ 



\ 
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(Place Transparency 4 on the overhead projector). 

According to the Steering Cotrauittee of the Research and Demonstration 
model on Career Education in Lafayette Parish, "Career Education is a 
comprehensive educational program, beginning with early childhood and 
continuing throughout life, for the purpose of providing each individual 
with a positivre awareness of self and the world of work. At any point of 
exit from school, the individual would be equipped with the necessary skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge for an entry level position in the world of work, 
post secondary occupational training, or a baccalaureate program." 

Rational For Career Education 

(Place Transparency 5 on the overhead projector). 

In 1970-71, 3.7 million young people dropped out of school. Of these, 
nearly 2.5 million lacked the proper skills and attitudes to enter the 
labor force at a level commensurate with their academic and intellectual 
promise. Many left school with no marketable skills whatsoever. The 2.5 
million students, dropping out of school at various levels, cost the nation 
upwards of $30 billion. This figure represents about 1/3 of the entire 
amount spent on education last year. Each year billions are being spent 
to prepare 2.5 million young people for potential disenchantment, unemploy- 
ment, aimlessnes*? and failure.^ 

Even more distressing are the losses we cannot calculate in dollars - 
the losses of confidence and self-esteem, the sense of alienation and drift, 
the abusement and non-fulfillment that burdens millions of young people^ 
struggling for a productive adulthood. The aftermath of these attributes 
usually shows up in unemployment (welfare) and crime statistics (inmates in 
penal institutions in Louisiana function at a 5th grade lievelK^ 

By 1980, according to the Department of Labor, eight of ten jobs in the 
United States will not require a four-yeat college diploma. Also, the typical 
member of the labor force will hold an average of eight to twelve different 
jobs during his forty years on the job force.' This has strong implications 
concerning the shifting of careers, job flexibility, and adaptability.^ 

If the United States is to deal with a significant number of this 
country's education-related problems from unemployment to drugs to delin- 
quency to alienation, then all facets of education and the world of work must 
get involved in the development and implementation of this new concept. With 
this type of involvement, all education including Adult Education will become 
or should hi lome Career Education. 



^Worthingtonj Robert, (Speech delivered at the American Industrial Arts 
Association Convention). Dallas, Texas, March 27, 1972. 

^Michot, Louis, (Speech delivered at Louisiana School Board Convention). 
Lafayette,' Louisiana, March, 1972. 

^Diminico, Gerald, "You and Work,** American Vocational Journal 44:22-29, 
Q December, 1969. 
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Objectives of Career Education in Adult Education 

In the Adult Education Program, academic subject matter should be related 
to career opportunities and the requirements for the world of work. Career 
Education not only provides job information, but also helps adults to develop 
attitudes about the personal, p3ychological , social, and economic signifi- 
cance of work. A major benefit is that adult's performance and retention 
^ should improve as the entire curriculum is made relevant and more meaningful 
by being focused and implied around Career Education. 

In developing the career concept in Adult Education? the following 
objectives can be used as a guide: 

(Place Transparency 6 on the overhead projector). 

— To develop positive attitudes in adults about the personal and 
social significance of work. 



— To develop each adult's self-awareness.; 



— To develop and expand the occupational awareness and the aspirations 
of ' the adults. 

— To improve overall adult performance by unifying and focusing basic 
subjects around a career development theme. 

— To provide experiences for adults to assist them in evaluating 
their interests. 

To maintain continuous follow-through of all drop-outs to use the 
resulting infomnation for program revision. ^ 

Low literacy, lack of understanding of the world of work, and other 
barrier'5, too often prevent the disadvantaged from acquiring or using voca- 
tional skills. These barriers cannot be removed simply through the type of 
remedial elementary education which brings the .student to the sixth or eighth 
grade equivalency level. What is needed along with conventional academic 
edi cation is what we can refer to as *'job-related adult basic education** - 
or Career Education for adults. 

Job Related Adtilt Basic Education 

(Place Transparency 7 on the overhead projector). 

Job-related adult basic education should include all education, except 
skill^-^t raining, needed to obtain and hold a decent job. It should contain 
a mixture, in proportions determined by varying circumstances and particular 
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^ Bu d k e , Wesley C uge ne , Review and Synthesis of Information on OccupaL iona l 
Exploration . ERIC Clearinghouse on Vucational and Technical Education, Center 
For Vocan:ional and Technical Education. (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Universit>, 
1971. 
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needs of reading, writing, arithmetic, speaking, grooming, job habiis, 
seif-confidence, civil rights and duties, social relations, hygiene, 
consumer skills, and any other necessary topics.^ 

Learning activities should meaningfully relate to the real lives of 
adults. Abstract rules should be kept to a minimum, Ji)b-related malenal? 
and activities work best with students already highly motivated towar^d 
particular jobs; however, it can and has been used successfully in 
motivating those students not so inclined by giving meaningful direction to 
their education in terms of life goals. 

Instructional procedures, materials, equipment, etc., should be orient **d 
to the particular adults to be instructed. The total program should be 
immediately meaningful to these adults, should be as enjoyable as possible, 
and should not resemble a program for children,^ 

A repertoire of individualized instructional materials should be avail- 
able. As resources permit, a wide variety of commercially developed materials 
should be used, as well as those developed locally. ^0 

The learner should be given as much responsibility as he can handle for 
his own learning goals, methods, evaluation, rates of progress, and materials. 

Resource people in the community should be used to motivate student 
interest in particular jobs or areas of work. 

Sources of Job Availability 

The Adult Education teacher should be familiar with some of the many 
different sources of occupational information available on the national, 
state, and local level. On the national level, the following is available: 

1, The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

2, The Occupational Outlook Handbook 

3, Encyclopedia of Career and Vocational Guidance 

In most instances they may not be available, but the teacher who is 
knowledgeable of these can better develop the concept of Career Education 
in the classroom. 



^Kent, William P,, (Project Head) et al Job-Related Adult Basiq Educat- 
tion. Volume 1, System Development Corporation, (Falls Church, Virginia: 
February, 1971), 

^Ibid 

lOibid 

l^Ibid 
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On the state and local level the Department of Employment Security is 
readily available as a public service. In addition, local labor unions, 
private employment services, and civil service officials can be of great 
service to you as an adult teacher. 

In developing the concept of Career Education, local school systems 
have set up data banks of occupational information* In New Orleans, there 
is being developed the computer Based Data system for Vocational Career 
Guidance. The objective of this program is to identify existing and projected 
employment opportunities in specific job categories, skill types, and levels. 

VITAL, the career infonnation center established as a cooperative effort 
by nine parishes around the greater Baton Rouge area, is organized for the 
purpose of providing carei^r and occupational information to students, coun- 
selors, information, scaled dovra to the 4th to 6th grade reading level. 

t 

Lafayette Parish Adult Career Education Model 

A, Career Education Slide Presentation, Lafayette Parish Career Model 

For the last three decades, Louisiana has ranked last in literacy among 
states in the union. Efforts in Adult Education during the last decade reduced 
illiteracy in Louisiana by 8.2%, the highest percentage of illiteracy reduction 
in the U.S. from 1960 to 1970. Even with this accomplishment, Louisiana must 
still recognize that it lags behind in educational attainment as compared with 
other states. For example: 

Louisiana had the highest percentage of adults with no schooling in 
1970 just as it did in 1960. 

The proportion of adults in Louisiana with no schooling in 1970 was 
about the level for the United States 30 years ago in 1940. 

Louisiana is 10 or more years behind the average state in most measures 
of educational attainment, hardly a commendable situation. 

If Louisiana makes educational advancements at the same pace as the 
rest of the country during the 1970 's, it will continue to lag 10 or 
more years behind other states by 1980. 

In addition, the educational status of Louisiana in regard to its large 
segment of undereducated adults is a tremendous handicap to the economic 
potential of the state. In a 1971 study conducted by the PubJic Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana entitled "lndustr>' Rates Louisiana,** it was pointed out 
that Louisiana's primary deterrent to industrial development is a lack of 
trained manpower. Labor statistics reflected the following: 

Almost 20% of all adults 18 and over in Louisiana with incomes 
below $3,000 per year had less than five years of schooling. 
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In an effort to provide alternativei* to meet the problems of the under- 
educated adults, Lafayette Parish has re-oriented their traditional program in 
an effort to meet the needs of its undereducated population. 

Lafayette Parish School Superintendent Harold Gaathe states .... 

In realizing that we as educators are not only responsible for our youth 
alone, but for adults as well, the Lafayette .Parish School Board approved plans 
in the staff structure to provide for a Department of Community Services. Not 
only does this department include adult education but career education as well. 
Since career education is so all encompassing that it goes beyond the twelve 
years of school and continues on through one's life, we in Lafayette Parish are 
committed to the career education concept and have implemented it at all levels 
of education including adult education. As superintendent, I have assigned 
Mr. Lloyd Foote to head the Departmenu of Community Services . . . 

Mr. Foote 

Career education is. bringing about meaningful changes in the Lafayette 
Parish Education Program. Through career education, increased community 
involvement has been realized. Through this involvement, the needs of under- 
educated adults were realized to be more than those provided by a basic educa- 
tion. The need for basic occupational skills and the development of concepts, 
ideas, attitudes and values must also be a part of educational training programs. 
The Lafayette Parish Adult Education Program has moved forward to implement 
such a program to better meet the needs of Lafayette. 

Career -education addresses itself to turning around unwanted trends 
in education — trends which have resulted in student's leaving school 
without the basic academic and vocational skills needed to live a happy 
and productive life. This complex problem has gone beyond the traditional 
public school, but a new focus in education can add meaning to the lives of 
the people in the community. By focusing all learning around the career 
devellopment theme, adults can see a reason for learning — how what they 
learn can relate to their life's work. 

By his definition of career education. Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Associate 
Commissioner of Career Education, U.S. Office of Education, tells uh that 
career education must go beyond the twelve years of school. His definition 
for career education is .... * 

The total efforts of public education and the community, aimed at helping 
all individuals to become familiar with the values of a work-oriented society, 
to integrate these values into their personal value systems, and to implement 
these values into their lives in such a way that work becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 

For some time now the adult education supervisor and staff in Lafayette 
Parish have been involved in career project planning with City and Parish 
agency administrators, vocational rehabilitation counselors, and employers. 

Through these contacts, the following major concerns have become apparent: 
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1) Adults functioning below the fifth grade level lack not only the 
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academic skills, but the basic occupational skills and altitudes 
needed for employment. 

2) Undereducated employed workers, for the most part, are unhappy in 
their jobs because they cannot qualify for advancement and cannot 
compete with better educated employees, 

3) Undereducated adults are not aware of the basic employment skills 
needed for job mobility, and have no cor 3pt of employer job 
expectations. 

For the undereducated employed adult, the future is dim — for the 
most part, they are unhappy in their jobs — usually they cannot compete 
for anything better and there is little hope for advancement. 

In the adult education program, academic subject matter should be 
related to career opportunities and the requirements for the world of 
work. Career education not only provides job information, but also helps 
adults to develop attitudes about the personal, psychological, social, and 
economic significance of work. A major benefit is that adult's performance 
and retention should improve as the entire curriculum is made relevant and 
more ^anfhgful by focusing on career-oriented education. 

In order to provide this type of program, the Lafayette Parish Adult 
Education Department requested and received special project funds from the 
state director of Adult Education to develop a career education guide. 
Two key adult educators. Carmen Searles and Harold Hollier, worked to 
research and write a guide composed of curriculum units which can aid 
adult edu' Xion teachers in relating career education to the subjects 
they are teaching. The units are designed to help adult students develop 
an awareness to the world of work and to help them appreciate a more 
realistic self-awareness and more realistic self-appraisal. 

The adult education curriculum guide will be utilized as reference 
for the in-service training program for teachers in Lafayette Parish. 
Plans are to conduct two one-week workshops for adult educators from 
throughout the state. Ihis program will be funded by the State Department 
of Education under the direction of the\State Director of Adult Education 
and the University of Southwestern Louisll^ana. 

The guide, however, must not be viewed as a text or as the final word 
in adult career education, but rather, as a collection of recommended ideas, 
activities, and procedures to be used by adult education teachers in 
developing career awareness programs to satisfy their students particuJar 
needs. Included in the guide are learning activities which help students 
become knowledgeable about everyday necessities related to successful 
adaptation to a rapidly changing technological age. Also included are 
suggested reference books, pamphlets, instructional kits and a listing 
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of free arJ Inexpensive material. Hopefully, the ideas and suggestions 
put forth in the adult career education curriculum guide will help 
educators to achieve the goal of providing adults with opportunities 
for 'attaining .knowledge relevant to their future. 

Conclusion 

The proportions of Career Education are no longer just an issue, but 
rather a national movement. It is felt that the concept has a definite 
place in education. The Adult Education teacher using job-related material 
in the classroom can make learning activities more meaningful; thus the 
problems of retaining adults should be minimized. 
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CAREER EDUCATION GROUP MEETING 



Activity Sheet For T::ainers 



I. Behavioral Objective: 

The trainee will discuss the role of Adult Education in implementing 
Career Education as it relates to: 



a. Self 

b. Technology 

c. Economics 

d. Society 

e. Career 



Self understanding is vital to career dec'ision and work performance. 

a. A positive concept of each enables the individual to enter and 
function in the working world. 

b. An individual may be suited for many different occupations. 

c. There are identifiable attitudes and beha:viors which enables 
one to obtain and hold a job. 

d. Each individual 'has a contribution to make to the world of work. 

e. The individual's perception of people affects his ability to 
work cooperatively. 



Man and technology are continually interacting in his work. 

a. Man uses technology to satisfy his needs and to achieve his 
desires. 

b. Technological developments cause a continual change in the 
emergence and disappearance of jobs* 



Man's livelihood depends upon the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods and services. 

a. Our economic system influences work opportunities. 

b. Economic fluctuations influence pccupational choice and 
opportunity. 



Society reflects the creative force of work. 

a. Society is dependent upon the world of many people 

b. The customs, traditions, and attitudes of society affect the 
world of work. 

c. Societal needs determine vocational oppQrtunity. 



Self: 



Technology: 



Economics : 



Society 
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Career: 

Career Education prepares man for- the world of work. 

a. Career choice is a developmental process. 

b. People do many kinds of work. 

, c. A person may have many careers. 

d. Basic education enhances job performance. 

e. There is a specific knowledge for each career area. 

f. Workers may need vocational retraining in the course af a 
lifetime. A 

g. Transferable knowledge will facilitate retraining. ^ 

Behavioral Objective: 

The trainee will write a mini-curriculum on pre-employment orientation 
from either one of the following: 

a. Writing an application letter 

b. Completing an application form * 

c. Making the job interview 

Activity - Use "How To Get A Job And Keep It" by Steck-Vaughn as a guide. 
(See Mini-Curriculum Insert) - - .-pt^^^ 

List three (3) areas in Adult Education which you could write a mini- 
curriculum on. 

Behavioral Objective: 

The trainee will relate how he has utilized the concept of Career Educa-- 
tion in his adult class. 

Discuss and list 3 ways: 

(1) 

, - ■ ■ 

(2) ^ , . 

(3) 

Behavioral Objective: 

The trainee will discuss and list three (3) local sources of job availability 
Activity - Discuss: 

a. Department of Employment Security 

b. Private employment services 

c. Labor unions 

d. Civil Service directory - local and state 

e. VITAL - local Baton Rouge area 

f. Computer Based Data System - New Orleans 

orro 
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6. Behavioral Objective: , > ' ^ 

The trainee will discuss and list one (1) source of job titles available 
to an adult teacher. 

Activity - Discuss: 

a. Directory of Occupational Titles (20,000 separate listings) 

b. Occupational Outlook Handbook 

c. Encyclopedia of Career and Vocational Guidance 

d. Career Guides for Louisiana Students (State Department ot 
Education) 
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CAREER EDUCATION GROUPfMEETING 
Activity Sheet for Trainees 



2. 



3. 



5. 



Write a mini-curriculum on pre-emplcyment orlent?ation froir. either one 
of the following: 

a. Writing' an application letter 

b. ' Complete an application fprm 

c. Making the job interview 

ListNthrqp (3) areas in Adult Education which yOu could write a mini- 
currio^J^ on. * 

List three (3) sources which relates specific jobs to the subject 
material in the areas of mathematics and reading. 

I 

Discuss and list three (3) ways he; has utilizied ttye concept of Career 
Education in his adult class. ' 

The trainee will discuss and list three (3) local sources of job 
availability. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



6. The trainee will discuss and list one (1), source of job titles available 
to an adult teacher. ^ ' . 
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Content Area: 
Topic: 

Grade Level: 

Concept: 

Purpose: 



APPENDIX C 
SAMPLE MINI-CURRICULUM FORM 
Career Education 

Multi-Level 



Performance Objectives: 



Activities: 



Teacher Preparation: 
Materials, Aids: 
Evaluation: 
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5* Discuss and list three (3) local sources of job availability. 
6. Discuss and list one (1) source of job titles available to an adult teacher, 

MINI-CURRICULUM 



Content Area: 
Topic: 

Grade Level: 
Concept: 



Careex Education ' 
Completing the Job Application Form 
Multi-Level 

Techniques of writing required information on Job 
Application Forms • To help the student gain 
the necessary skills to fill out a job application 
form properly. 



rerrormance uojectives; 
The student will: 




1. Interpret instructions correctly on 


Haill^ the student complete a work- 


a given application form, ' 




sheet containing many types of 


instructions such as those commonly 




found on application forms. 




#^ 
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Performance Objectives; 



' Activities: 



2. Complete a job application 
forifl accurately. 



Through the use of overhead 
transparencies, the teacher wiiJL 
review meanings of abbreviations, 
found on application forms. 

/"I 

Using samples of job api^iication 
forms on transparencies, insure 
that the student correctly completes 
several job application forms 
handed out. 



Teacher Preparation: 

1. Collect job applications from several local industries and businesses. 

2. Prepare transparency showing abbreviations and their meanings. 



7 
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APPENDIX D ^ 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT TEST 
SAMPLE- PRE AND POST TEST FOR TEACHING PRE-EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 



ATTENTION 



This test will NOT affect your grade average or acedemic standing In any 
way* The purpose of this test Is to help determine how much you know con- 
cemlog finding a Job, applying for the Job, the Interview, etc. This will 
enable us to better prepare/our presentations and to direct our efforts 
whisre you most need help. Your answers are going to be kept In the strictest 
confidence. 

1. True or False Questions - If the statement Is true place a "T" In the 



blank provided at the left. If the statement Is false or If any part 
of the statement Is false » place an *'0" In the blank. Read each 
question carefullyl 
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1. On a Job Interview one should claim work experience and not the lack 

of It. 

2. One should always address people by name In a polite manner. 

3. A favorable Initial Impression most Import^t on a Job Interview. 

A. A common oversight In personal ^-nomlng are fingernails and shoes. 

— ^5. In shaking hands the younger person should extend his hand first. 

---'-6. One should wait to be Invited tc sit and then acknowledge the Invitation* 

7. It is bad practice to smile during an interview. 

8. Most people lose jobs not from inability or incompetence but rather 

from the inability to get along with people. 

9. Job hunting Is a skill that cannot be learned; you are bom with It. 

10. A person spends more of his waking hours at work than in any oth^r 

activity. 

11. A person's Job has no great bearing in determining where a person will 

\ live. 

Certain Jobs have, requirements in regard to a person's physical size. 
Personality is much more Important than knowledge in success on the job. 
Education requirements include only what you have learned in school. 
One's pereKonality was formed during childhood. It cannot be changed 
\ to fit the Job. 
— '-16. Once a petson enters the adolescence stage his physical abilities have 
\ been formed and cannot be changed. 

A person'^s mental abilities can be changed by study and hard work. 
A person's education and training ends once he finishes school and 
becomes established in a Job. 

A skill is remembered and retained only as long as it is used. 
There are several different routes a person may follow in reaching 
\ his goal of finding a Job such as: telephoning^ letters of application 
\ and personal visits. 
'-'-^'-21. \ When ualng the telephone to inquire about a Job there is no special 

\tlme to call as long aa thi^ call is placed during working hours. 
*-~-*22« When Inquiring about a Job over the telephone » It is acceptable to ask 
hov much a Job pays. 
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23. Many employers judge a would, be employee by considering the handwriting 
in his letter. 

24. A person should bring to the interview notes or lists of information 

concerning himself. 
25. While the employer is talking you should ask your questions as you 
think of them so as not to forget them. 
' 26. It may be wise, after several days, to follow up an interview with 
a telephone call to find out if any progress is being made or if 
any additional information is needed. 
27. Choosing a career is one, if not the most important decisions a 
person makes in his life. 

28. Applications should be filled out in script with a well-sharpened 

pencil. 

College graduates always earn more money than non-college graduates. 

30. The unemployment rate of students without vocational training is 
more than four times tnat of students with vocational training. 

31. Hobbies and interests often lead to jobs. 

32. Money is the most important factor in considering a job. 

33. A resume' is the same thing as an application. 

34. One should not accept constructive criticism from his employer. 

35. Good etiquette shows that you respect yourself and others. 

36. Self-confidence cannot be developed. 

37. One can learn from failure. 

38. The most skilled person always gets the job sought after. 

39. A personal photograph should be attached to all job applications. 

40. Use only well-educated prominent people for personal references. This 

saves you the time of asking permission to use his name. 

II. Multiple Choice - Choose the correct answer and place it in the blank 
provided at the left. 

1. When a person is being interviewed for a job, he should 

A) walk in and sit down. 

B) extend his hand to the interviewer 

C) wait until the employer invites him to sit down 

2. During a job interview a person should 

A) always promise more than he can deliver 

B) giggle or laugh a lot 

C) speak directly and clearly 

D) not speak at all 

3. In a rigid dictatorship a person is 

A) assigned to a job 

B) generally placed in the job his father does 

C) allowed to apply for any job 

4. What might help you in a job interview? 

A) being neatly dressed 

B) being active in school service 

C) addressing the interviewer by his name 

D) all of the above 
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5. The key step in getting a job is the 

A) telephone conversation 

B) letter of application 

C) application form 

D) interview 

6^ During his lifetime the average person will spend over — — hours 

on his job 

A) 25,000 

B) 50,000 

C) 75,000 

D) 100,000 

-7. In preparing for a job we must fully understand its 

A) physical demands 

B) skill requirements 

C) education requirements 

D) all of the above 

8. Which of the following qualifications are most important in a good 

worker: 

A) punctuality and reliability 

B) initiative and loyality 

C) good taste in dress and grooming 

D) polite, mature attitude 

E) all of *'he above. 

9, yho is likely to make a favorable impression on others? 

A) a person who is clear and not neat 

B) a person who is neat but not clean 

C) both 

D) neither 

10. The most important factor to consider in choosing a job is 

A) amount of vacation 

B) pay 

C) your interest and ability for the job 

D) what your parents and friends think of the job 
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SKLECTED BACKC/HOl NO REKKRKNC KS KH.ATED TO C AKKKK KIH i \T10\ 

Febru4r> 1972 

During the period from 1969 lu 1972, numenitis journal articles dnd documenls bi^K^n lo appear 
which i%ere related Co the type of educaiional program now being referred lo ds "career cducaiion 
The following list cues seme of Ihe more significani of these articles and documents 

Manji of the documents are no** available thmv^h the KKIC S\stem Those doiuments nhiih are 
identified by an 'ED" number have been processied into the ERIC S> stem and can be obtained 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service in accordance with the "Special Ordering Instrui • 
tions * which are given at the endof the list The articles and documents not identified b\ an I- 1) ' 
number must be located m back issues of the appropriate journal or ordered fumi the publisher 

It is believed that these .elected background references^ will be useful topi tMKts interested in 
familiarizing inemselves with the career education concept and Mith some emerging techniques 
for the implemenution of career education programs 

1 A Plan for Career Developmenl in Uie Public S^hoola of dte District of ColumMa. Washington, 
D.C\. Department of Career Development Programs. Public SchiMils of the District iff Colum- 
bia. Ma> 1969 {\T-Ol 1-364) 

2., A Guide for the Development of Curriculum. June 1969 (ED-037-535) 

3. Mississippi State rniverstt>.^ Curriculum Coordinating tnit. Oecu^tioital Orientation: An 
IntroAiction to the World of Work: Teacher's Handbook; Preliminary Draft, \ugust l%9 
(ED.050-279) 

4 Bottoms, Gene and Kenneth B Mathen> A Guide for the DevelopfNenC. implemenUtlon. and 
Admtniatration of Exemplary Programs and Projects.. September |%9 rKl)-04U.3fll > 

5 A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Educatton,^ September 1969 (Kl>-0:j7 :>64} 

6 Career Guidance^ Counseling, and Placement. Proteedings of the Natumal C onference on 
Guidance. Counseling., and Placement in ( areer Development and Flducatiimal -Occupational 
Decision Making October I969'(KD 041 - NJ) 

7 ERIC Clearinghouse on t ounseling and Personnel Servues, "Orienution Approaches 
to Increase Student Aivareness of Occupational Options • November 1969 (KD- 033- 25i) 

8 ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel Services, * Intensive High .Schwil 
Occupational Guidance Approaches for Initial Horfc and Technical S< hool Placement • 
\o\ember 1969 ^KD.033-254) 

9 ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Kducaiion. "Worfc Experience for Broadening 
Occupational Offerings \ Selected Bibliography for tse in Program Development * 

November 1969 (KD-034-062) 

10. ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocauonal and Technical Education. 'Intensive Training foi 
Job-Entry Skills A Selected Ribliograph> for I se in Program Development ' 
November l969 <KD-034 06!) 
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